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P R E F AC E. 
" Deliver this book to the world with all the * 1 
= | diffidence and anxiety natural to an Author 


on publiſhing his farſt performance. The time 
I have employed, and the pains I have taken, 
in order to render it worthy of the public ap- 
probation, it is, perhaps, prudent to conceal, 


till it be kngwa whether that approbation ſhall 


* 


* 


„ 


Bur as I have departed, in many inſtances, 
from former Hiſtorians, as I have placed facts 
in a different light, and have drawn characters 
with new colours, I ought to account for this 

conduct to my readers; and to produce the evi- 
dence, on which, at the diſtance of two cen- 
turies, I preſume to contradict the teſtimony of 


upon it 


leſs remote, or even of cotemporary hiſtorians, 


Tur tranſactions in Marys reign gave riſe to 


two parties, which were animated againſt each 


other with the fierceſt political hatred, embit- 
tered by religious zeal. Each of theſe pro- 
duced hiſtorians of conſiderable merit, who 
adopted all their ſentiments, and defended all 
their actions. Truth was not the ſole object 
of theſe Authors. Blinded by prejudices, and 

| A 2 heated 
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heated by the part which they themſelves had 
acted in the ſeenes they deſeribe, they wrote 
an apology for a faction, rather than the hiſto- 
ry of their country. Succeeding Hiſtorians 
have followed theſe guides almoſt implicitly, 
and have repeated their errors and miſrepre- 
ſentations. But as the ſame paſſtons which 
inflamed parties in that age have deſcended to 
their poſterity ; as almoſt every event in Mary's 
reign has become the object of doubt or of 
diſpute; the eager ſpirit of controverſy ſoon 
diſcovered, that without ſome evidence more 
authentic and more impartial than that of 
Hiſtorians, none of the points in queſtion could 
be decided with certainty. Records have there- 
fore been ſearched, original papers have been 
produced, and public archives, as well as the 
repoſitories of private men, have been ranſack- 
ed by the zeal and curioſity of writers of dif- 
ferent parties. The attention of Cecil to col- 
lect whatever related to that period, in which 
he acted ſo conſpicuous a part, hath provided 
ſuch an immenſe ſtore of original papers for 
illuſtrating this part of the Engliſh and Scot- 
tiſh hiſtory, as are almoſt ſufficient to ſatisfy 
the utmoſt avidity of an Antiquarian. Sir Ro- 
bert Cotton (whoſe library is now the pro- 
perty of the public) made great and valuable 
additions to Cecil's collection; and from this 
magazine, Digges, the compilers of the Cab- 
bala, Anderſon, Keith, Haynes, Forbes, have 
drawn moſt of the papers which they have 
printed. No Hiſtory of Scotland, that merits 
any degree of attention, has appeared __ 
2 eſe 


P R E F A O E. * 


theſe 2 publiſhed. By conſult- 
ing them I have been enabled, in many in- 
ſtances, to correct the inaccuracies of former 
Hiſtorians, to avoid their miſtakes, and to de- 
tect —_— a e 9a cl! e 


1 


rtant papers have 5 i 
the v7 ty importnt. pap Collectors, god '$ 
after all they have ed to light, much 
ſtill — . in darkneſs, unobſerved or un- 
publiſhed. It was my duty to ſearch for theſe, 
and 1 found this un — taſk. attended with 


conſiderable utility. 


Taz library. of the honourable faculty of 
Advocates' at Edinburgh, contains not only a 
large collection of original papers relating to 
the affairs of Scotland, but copies of others 
no leſs curious, which have been preſerved by 
Sir Robert Cotton, or are extant in the pub- 
lic offices in England. Of all theſe, the Cu- 
rators of that N were RT to allow 
me the: peruſal. - 


Dhiovon: the Britiſh Aan be not 705 
open to the public, Dr. Birch, whoſe oblig- 
ing diſpoſition is well known, procured me 
acceſs to that noble collection, which is worthy 
the e- * a * and GN na- 
tion. 7 = ts #14) i 


3 FR Curious + oilleBioh of 
relating to the reign of Elizabeth, whi 
made by Dr. Forbes, and of which he oubliſh- 
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ed only two holumes, havin having bes d pure 
ſince nie death, by the Led ſcount Royſto 
his Lordſhip was 90 good as to allow — 
uſe of fourteen Volumes in Quarto, containing 
that part of them which i is connected with” "my 


ſubject. 


SIR Alexander Dick mne to me a 
very valuable collection of original papers, in 
two large Volumes. They relate chiefly to the 
Teign of James. Many of them are 5 
with Archbiſhop Spotſwood's hand; and it ap- 
pears from ſeveral paſſages in his hiſtory, that 
ke had peruſed them with great attention. 


MR. Calderwood, an eminent Preſbyteriin 
Clergyman of the laſt century, compiled an 
Hiſtory of Scotland from the beginning of the 
Reign of James V. to the death of James VI, 
in fix large Volumes; wherein he has inſerted 
many papers of conſequence, which are no 
where elſe to be found. A copy of this hiſto- 
ry, which ſtill remains in mahuſcript, in "the 
poſſeſſion of the Church of Scotland, was put 
into my hands by my worthy friend the Reve- 
rend Mr. * Wiſhart xg; ra Clerk « ; 
the Church. 


Sik. David Ditoyrliple l not” e obtamunt- 
cated to me the papers which he has collect- 
ed relating to Gowrie's conſpitacy; but by ex- 
plaining to me his ſentiments his Lin to 
that problematical paſſage in the Scottiſn hiſto- 


ry, has enabled me to place that tranſaction in 
a light 
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ie of the darkneſs and 


a licht which diſpells the dart 
* 


Mx. Goodall, though he knew my ſenti- 
ments with regard to the conduct and charac- 
ter of Queen Mary to be extremely different 
from his own, communicated to me a Volume 
of manuſcripts in his poſſeſſion, which con- 
tains a great number of valuable papets copied 
from the originals in the Cottonian Library 
and Paper Office, by the late Reverend Mr. 
Crawford, Regius Profeſſor of Church Hiſto 

in the Univerſity of Edinburgh. I likewiſe 
received from him the original Regiſter of let- 
ters kept by the Regent Lennox during his ad- 


” . 
* * 4 "3 EAEESE 


miniſtration. 


I HAve. conſulted all theſe papers, as far as 
I thought they could be of any uſe towards il- 
luſtrating that period of which I write the hiſ- 
tory. With what ſucceſs I have employed 
them to confirm what was already known, to 
aſcertain what was dubious, or to determine 
what was contraverted, the public muſt judge. 


I MIGHT eaſily have drawn, from the dif- 
ferent repoſitories to which I had acceſs, as ma- 
ny papers as would have rendered my Appen- 
dix equal in ſize to the moſt bulky collection 


of my predeceſſors. But I have ſatisfied my- 


ſelf with publiſhing a few of the moſt curious 
among them, to which I found it neceſſary 


to appeal as youchers for my own ROW 
| One 
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None of theſe, as far as I can reclls, ther 
appeared in any former collection. 


I HAVE added to the Appendix a Critical 
Diſſertation concerning the murder of King Henry, 
and the genumeneſs of t NTT s letters to Both 
well, The facts and obſervations - which re- 
8 late to Mary's +05 ag I owe to my friend Mr. 
i John Davidſon, one of the Clerks to the Signet, 
| who hath examined this. point with his uſual. 
if acuteneſs and as Th” of . 
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1 E firſt a ges of the Scottiſh Wet are Boon 1. 
dark and Aba Nations, as well 28s 
men, arrive at maturity by degrees, and the 3 
events, which happened during their infancy or ear- 2 
ly youth, cannot be recollected, and deſerve not to feure, 
be remembered. The groſs Ignorance, which an- 
ciently covered all the North of Europe, the con- 
tinual migrations of its inhabitants, and the fre- 
quent and deſtructive revolutions which theſe occa · 
fioned, render it impoſſible to give any authentic 
account of the origin of the different kingdoms now 
eſtabliſhed there. Every thing beyond that ort 
period, to which well atteſted wats reach, is ob- 
Yoke =>; B 5 


ſure z 


2 THE HISTORY 


Book I. ſcure; an immenſe ſpace is left. for invention to 
=o occupy; each, nation, with 3 vanity inſeparable 
from human nature, hath filled. that void with 
events calculated to diſplay its own antiquity and 
luſtre. And hiſtory, which ought to record truth 
and to teach wiſdom, oftenyfets out with . 
fictions d abſurdicies. ; 


3 THE Scots carry their ptetenſions to anette as 
high, as any of their neighbours, | Relying upon 
uncertain legends, and the traditions of their bards, 

ſtill more uncertain; they reckon up a feries of kings 

ſeveral ages before the birth of Chriſt ; and give a 
particular detail of the occurrences, which happened 

in their reigns. But with regard to the Scots, as 

well as the other northern nations, we receive the 

| earlieſt accounts on which we can depend, not from: 
A. D. 81. their on, but from the Roman authors. When 
the Romans, under Agricola, firſt carried their arms 
into the northern parts of Britain, they found it poſ- 
ſeſſed by the Caledonians, a fierce, and warlike peo- 
ple; and having repulſed, rather than conquered - 
them, they erected a ſtrong wall between the firths 
+ of Forth and Clyde, and there fixed the boundaries 
of their empire. Adrian, on account of the diffi- 
culty of. defending ſuch a diſtant frontier, contract 

A.D, 127, ed the limits of the Roman province in Britain, bx 
© building a ſecond wall, which ran between New- 

caſtle and Carliſle. The ambition of ſucceeding 
es” endeavoured to recover what, Adrian had 
andoned; and the country between the two, walls 

was alternately u under the, dominion of the Romans, 


6 TY 
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in ſome degree, the rude inhabitants, anf the Bri- q 


before the end of the fourth century, were probably 


_ their Habirations there. Fierce and bloody wars 


OF SCOTLAND. 3 
and the Caledonians. | About the beginning of the Book J. 
fifth century, the inroads of the Goths and other 
Barbariafis obliged the Romans, in order to defend 

the centre of their empite, to recal thoſe” legions, 

which guarded the frontier provinces; and. at that 

time they quitted all their ee in Reiten. 


Taft long refidtnce i in the and Ha poliſhed, A. D. 426 I 


tons wete indebted to their intercoutſe with the Ro- 
mans, for the art of writing, and the uſe of num-' 
bers, without which it „ long to prima 
the N of pal events. 

Noth Wirt ae was, 5 ell retreat, left un« 
der the dominion of the Scots and Picts. The for- 
mer, who are not mentioned by any Roman author, 


a colony of the Celtæ or Gauls: their affinity to 
whom appears from their language, their manners, 
and religious rites; circumſtances more deciſive, 
with regard to the origin of nations, than either fa- 
bulous traditions, or the tales of ill · informed, and 
credulous Annaliſts. The Scots, if we may believe 
the corimon accounts; ſettled at firſt in Ireland; 
and, extending themſelves by degrees, landed at 
laſt on the ebaſts oppoſite to that iſfand, and fixed 


were, during ſeveral ages, carried on between them 

and the Picts. At length, Kenneth II. the fixty- A. P. 838; 
ninth King of the Scots (according to their own fa- | 
bulous authors) obtained a complete victory over 


—_ the 


4 


Book I. the Picts, and united under one monarchy, ** 
whole country, from, 5 t 


iſtory of 

cotland 
peculiarly 
obſcure, 


THE HISTORY, 


Wall of Adrian, to 
northern ocean. And, his kingdom became ak 
by its preſent name, which. it derived from a peo ple 
who, at firſt ſertled there as ſtran ers, and tema 
long obſcure. and  inconliderable. Qu rhe 
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| From this period the hiſtory of Scotland would 


5981 


merit ſome attention, were it accompanied with any 


certainty. But as our remote antiquities's are invol- 
ved in the lame darkneſs with thoſe of other nations, 
a, calamity peculiar” to "ourſelves bas thrown almoſt 
an equal obſcurity over our m mqre recent tranſactions. 
This was occaſioned by the malicious policy of Ed- 
ward I. of England. Towards the end of the thir- 
teenth century, this monarch called in queſtion: the 
independence of Scotland; ; pretending, that that- 
kingdom was held as a fief of the crown of Eng⸗ 
land, and ſubjected to all the conditions of a feudal 
tenure, In order to eſtabliſh, his claim, he ſeized, 
the public archives, he ranſacked churches and mo- 
naſteries, and getting poſſeſſion, by force, or fraud, 

of many hiſtorical monuments, which tended to 
prove the antiquity or freedom of the kingdom, he 
carried ſome of them into England, and commanded 
the reſt to be burned v. An unĩverſal oblivion of 
paſt tranſactions might have been the effect of this, 
fatal ex dent, but ſome imperfect Chronicles had 
eſcaped the rage « of Edward; foreign writers had res. 


corded ſome important facts relating to Scotland 3 


and. the traditions chncerpjpg det becurrences Le 


® Innes, EH 552 a 8 
8. A freſh 
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OF SCOTLAND. 7 
freſh and worthy of credit. Theſe broken fragments Boax I. 
John, de Fordun, who lived in the fourteenth cen⸗ 
tury, collected with a pious induſtty, and from them 
picked out materials, which he formed into a regu- 
lar hiſtory. His work was received by his country- 
men with applauſe ; and, as no recourſe could be 
had to more ancient records, it ſupplied the place of 
the authentic annals of the kingdom. It was copi- 
ed in many monaſteries, and the thread of the nar- 
rative was continued, by different monks, through the 
ſubſequent reigns. In the beginning of the ſixteenth 
century, John Major and Hector Boethius publiſhed =» 
their hiſtories of Scotland, the former a ſucein& and 
dry writer, the latter a copious and florid one, and 
both equally credulous. Not many years after, Bu- 
chanan undertook the ſame work; and if his accu- 
racy and impartiality had been, in any degree, equal 
to the elegance of his taſte, and to the purity and 
vigour of his ſtile, his hiſtory might be placed on a 
level with the moſt admired compoſitions of the an- 
cients, ., But, . inſtead of rejecting the improbable 
tales of Chronicle writers, he was at the utmoſt pains 
to adorn them; and hath clothed with all the beau- 
ties and graces of fiction, thoſe legeritls, which for- 
EE had SU its wildae!: 8 and e W 


F Tur hiſtory of Scotland may properly be Sia... * 
into four periods. The firſt reaches from the ori- — 
gin of the, monarchy, to the reign of Kenneth II. Scortith 
The ſecond. from Kennerh's conqueſt of the Pits, ſg mm 
in death of Alexander III. * = third extends to 
3.3 the 


— g 
e 

- 

* 
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THE HISTORY, 


Book 1:ithe death of James. V. The laſt; from thence tothe 
9 ae . n VI. to the e of ene 


Tur fit let is the: region af . fable and 


conjecture, and ought to be totally neglected, or ba 
abandoned to the induſtry and credulity of antiqua- 


ries. Truth begins to dawn in the ſecond period, 


with a light, feeble at firſt, but gradually increaſ- 
ing; and the events which then happened, may be 
ſlightly touched, but merit no particular or labori- 
ous enquiry. In the third period, the hiſtory of 
Scotland, chiefly by means of records preſerved in 
England, becomes more authentic: not only are 
events related, but their cauſes and effects explained; 
the characters of the actors are diſplayed; the man- 
ners of the age deſcribed; the revolutions in the 
conſtitution pointed out: and here every Scotſman 
ſhould begin not to read only, but tq ſtudy the hiſ- 
tory of his country. During the fourth period, the 
affairs of Scotland were ſo mingled with thoſe of 
other nations, its ſituation in the political ſtate of 
Europe was ſo important, its influence on the ope- 
rations of the neighbouring kingdoms was ſo viſible, 
that its hiſtory becomes an object of attention to 


Foreigners; and without ſome knowledge of the va · 


rious and extraordinary revolutions which happened 
there, they cannot form a juſt notion either of the 


moſt illuſtrious events, or of the characters of the 


moſt dilfifemnſhey 779 in the ſixteenth cen- 
Fury. 


Tur 
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OF SCOTLAND. , 7 

Tur following hiſtbry is confined: to the laſt of Book I, 
theſe periods: To give a view of the political ſtate VS 
of the kingdom, during that which immediately of the third 
preceded it, is the deſign of this preliminary Book. 
The imperfe& knowledge which ſtrangers have of 
the affairs of Scotland, and the prejudices Scotſmen 
themſelves have imbibed with regard to the various 


revolutions in the government of their country, ren · 
der ſuch an introduction Kiwi ene to both. 


Tur "prtied, from the ah of Alexander III. 
to the death of James V. contains upwards of two 
centuries and an half, from the year 1286, to the 


year 1342. 


Ir opens with the famous controverſy CONCErn- Rite of the 
. . 2 - controverſy 
ing the independence of Scotland. Before the union cn 


of the two kingdoms, this was a queſtion of much the — 
importance. If the one crown had been conſideted Neodand. 


not as imperial and independent, but as feudatory 


to the other, a treaty of union could not have been 


concluded on equal terms, and every advantage 
which the dependent kingdom procured, muſt have 
been eſteemed the conceſſion of a Sovereign. to his 
vaſſal. Accordingly, about the beginning of the 
preſent century, and while a treaty of union between 
the two kingdoms was on foot, this controverſy. was 
agitated with all the heat, which national animoſities 
naturally inſpire; What was then a ſubje& of ſeri- 


ous concern, the union of the two kingdoms hath 
rendered a matter of mere curioſity. But though 
the objects, which at that time warmed and intereſt- 

B 4 ed 


1 THE HISTORY: 


Book I. ed both nations, exiſt no longer, a queſtion which 
appeared ſo momentous to our anceſtors, cannot N 
altogether indifferent or uninſtructive to us. 


Sour 'of the northern counties of . were 
early i in the hands of the Scottiſh Kings, who, as 
far back as the feudal cuſtoms. can be 2 ed! 1 


B41 A be. 


due u for the territories s which they held in — 
land, was in no wiſe derogatory from their royal dig· 
nity. Nothing is more ſuitable to feudal ideas, than 
that the ſame perſon. ſhould be both a Lord and a 
Vaſſal, independent i in one capacity, and dependent 
in another . The Crown of England was without 
doubt imperial and independent, though the Princes 
who wore it were, for many ages, the vaſſals of the 
Kings of France; and, in conſequence of their poſ- 
ſeſſions in that kingdom, bound to perform all the 
ſervices, which a feudal Sovereign has a title to ex. 4 


* Avery ſingular proof of this occurs in the French kiftory. | 
Arpin fold the vicompte of the city Bourges to Philip J. Who 
did homage to the Count of Sancerre for a part of theſe lands, 7, 
which held of that Nobleman, A. D. 1100. I believe that no 5 
example, of a King's doing homage to one of his own ſubjects, 
is to be met with in the hiſtories ęither of England or Scotland? 
Philip le Bel aboliſhed this practice in France A. D. 1302. .. 
naut Abregs Chrom!. Somewhat ſimilar to this, is a charter K 
the Abbot of Melroſs, A. D. 1535; conſtituting James V. the 
Bailiff or Steward of that Abbey, veſting in him all the poWers 
which pertained to that office, and requiring him to be ie 
able to the Abbot for his exerciſe of the fame; Archiv. publ. 
Edin- C " 
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act; * 


or '5COFLAND: „ 


4d. The ſame: was the tondition of the Monarchs Bbox L. 

of Scotland; free and independent as Kings, but, as th 

poſſeſſing Engliſh territories, vaſſals to the King of 

England. The Engliſh Monarchs, ſatisfied ith | 

their legal and uncontroverted rights, were neither 

capable, nor had any thoughts of uſurping more. 

England, when conquered by the Saxons, being di- 

vided by them into many ſmall kingdoms, was in no 

condition to extend its dominion over Scotland, 

united at that time under one Monarch. And though 

theſe petty principalities were gradually formed into 

one kingdom, the reigning princes expoſed to con- 

tinual invaſions of the Danes, and often ſubjected 

to the yoke of thoſe formidable pitates, ſeldom turn- 

ed their arms towards Scotland, and were utterly in- 

capable of eſtabliſning new rights in that country. 

The firſt Kings of the Norman race, buſied with 

introducing their own laws and manners into the 

kingdom which they had conquered, or with main- 

taining themſelves on the throne which ſome of them 

poſſeſſed by a very dubious title, were as little ſoli- 

citous to acquire new authority, or to form new 

pretenſions in Scotland. An unexpected calamity 

that befel one of the Scottiſh Kings firſt encouraged 

the Engliſh to think of bringing his kingdom under 

dependence. William King of Scotland being tak- 

en priſoner at Alnwick, Henry II. as the price of his 

liberty, not only extorted from him an exorbitant 

ranſom, and a promiſe to ſurrender the places of 

greateſt ſtrength in his dominions, but compelled 

him to do homage for his whole kingdom. Ri- 

chard I, a generous Prince, ſolemnly renounced this 
claim 


10 THE HISTORY 
Book I. claim of homage, and abſolved William from the 
r= hard conditions which Henry had impoſed. Upon 
the death of Alexander III. near a century after, Ed- 
ward I. availing himſelf of the ſituation of affairs in 
Scotland, acquired an influence in that kingdom 
which no Engliſh Monarch before him ever poſſeſ- 
ſed, and imitating the intereſted policy of Henry, 
rather than the magnanimity of Richard, revived the 
claim of Ry to "I the ner had "wn 
n 
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Pretenfions . e ee of r Gnnaaghtet of Alex- 
mane ander, and heir to his crown, did not long ſurvive 
examined. him. The right of ſucceſſion belonged to the de- 
ſcendants of David Earl of Huntington, third ſon 
of King David I; Among theſe, Robert Bruce, 
and John Baliol, two illuſtrious competitors for tbe 
crown, appeared. Bruce was the ſon of Ifabel Earl 
David's ſecond daughter; Baliol, the grandſon of 
Margaret the eldeſt daughter. According to the 
rules of ſucceſſion which are now eſtabliſhed, the 
right of Baliol was preferable, and notwithſtanding 
Bruce's plea of being nearer in blood to Earl David, 
Baliol's claim, as the repreſentative of his mother 
and grandmother, would be deemed inconteſtible. 
But in that age, the order of ſucceſſion was not al- 
certained with the ſame preciſion. The queſtion ap- 
peared to be no leſs intricate, than it was important. 
And though the prejudices of the people, and per- 
haps the laws of the kingdom, favoured Bruce, each 
of the rivals was ſupported by a powerful faction. 
Arms alone, it was feared, muſt terminate a diſpute 
too weighty for the laws to decide. But, in order 
. t0 
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to avoid the miſeries of a civil war, Edward was Book I. 
choſen umpire, and both parties agreed to acquieſce WWW 


in his decree. This had well nigh proved fatal to 
the independence of Scotland; and the nation, by 
its eagerneſs to guard againſt a civil war, was not 
only expoſed to that calamity, but almoſt ſubjected 
to a foreign yoke. Edward was artful, brave, en- 
terpriſing, and commanded a powerful and martial 
people, at peace with the whole world. The anar- 
chy which prevailed in Scotland, and the ambition of 
competitors ready to ſacrifice their country in order 
to obtain even a dependent Crown, invited him firſt 
to ſeize, and then to ſubject the kingdom. The au 
thority of an umpire, which had been unwarily be- 
ſtowed upon him, and from which the Scots dread- 
ed no dangerous conſequences, enabled him to exe- 
cute his ſchemes with the greater facility. Under 
pretence of examining the queſtion with the utmoſt 
ſolemnity, he ſummoned all the Scottiſh Barons to 
Norham, and having gained ſome, and intimidated 
others, he prevailed. on all who were preſent, not 
excepting Bruce and Baliol, the competitors, to ac- 
knowledge Scotland a fief of the Engliſh Crown, 
and to ſwear fealty to him as their Sovereign or Liege 
Lord. This ftep led to another till, more impor- 
tant, As it was vain to pronounce a ſentence. which 
he had not power to execute, Edward demanded 
poſſeſſion of the kingdom, that he might be able to 
deliver it to him whoſe right ſnould be found prefer- 
able. And ſuch was the puſillanimity of the nobles, 
and the impatient ambition of the competitors, that 
both aſſented to this ſtrange demand, and Gilbert de 
Pmfraville, Earl of Angus, was the only man, who 

refuſed 


12 THE HISTORY 
Book I. refuſed to ſurrender the caſtles i in his cuſtody to the 
enemp of bis country. Edward finding Baliol the 
moſt obſequious and the leaſt formidable of the two 
competitors, ſoon after gave judgment in his favour; 
Baliol once more profeſſed himſelf the vaſlal of Eng- 

land, and ſubmitted to every condition, which the 
Sovergign whom he had” now acknowledged Was 
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pleaſed to preſcribe. ORR 

| Ebwanp, having thus placed a creature E his 
own upon the throne of Scotland, and compelled] the 
nobles to renounce the ancient liberties and indepen- 
dence of their country, had reaſon-to conclude that 
his dominion was now fully eſtabliſhed. ' But he be- 
gan too ſoon to aſſume the maſter ; his new vaſſals, 
fierce and independent, bore with impatience a yoke, 
to which they were not accuſtomed, Provoked by 
his haughtineſs, even the paſſive ſpirit of Baliol be- 
gan to mutiny. But Edward, who had no longer 
uſe for ſuch a pageant King, forced him to reſign the 
Crown, and openly attempted to ſeize it as fallen to 
himſelf, by the rebellion of his vaſſal. At that cri. 
tical period, aroſe Sir William Wallace, a hero, to 
whom the fond admiration of his countrymen a 
aſcribed many fabulous acts of. proweſs, though his 
real valour, as well as integrity and wiſdom, is ſuch, 
as needs not the heightenings of fiction. He, al- 
moſt ſingle, ventuted to take arms in defence of the 
kingdom, and his boldneſs revived: the ſpirit of his 
cauntrymen. At laſt, Robert Bruce, the grandſon 
of him vrho ſtood in competition with Baliol, appear: 
ed to aſſert his own rights, and to vindicate the ho- 
nonr of his country, The nobles, aſhamed of their 
former 
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former baſenels, 1 joraged at the m any indigni- Book J. 
ties gffered t to the nation, crowded to hi ſtandard. — 
In order to cruſh him at, once, the ] ngliſh Monarch 

entered Scotland, at the head of a mighty army. 

Many battles Ware fought, ang. the Scors, though, 

often vanquiſhed, Were not ſubdued "The ardent, 

zeal with which, the nobles ; contended for the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom, the- prudent valour of 

Bruce, and above all a national enthuſiaſm inſpired, 

by ſuch. a c uſe, battled. the repeated efforts c of Ed- 

ward, and counterbalanced, all the adya vantages which 

he derived from the number, and. wealth of his ub. 

jects. And though the war continued with little i: in- 
rermiſſion upwards, of ſeventy years, Bruce and his 
poſterity kept poſſeſſion of the throne of Scotland, 

and ruled with an authority not inferior to that of, 

its former Monarchs. 1 
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Bor while the ſword, the ultimate judge of all 
diſputes between contending nations, was employed 
to terminate this controverſy, neither Edward nor, 
the Scots ſeemed to diſtruſt the juſtice of their cauſe 3 5 
and both appealed! to hiſtory and records, and from 
theſe produced, in their own favour, ſuch evidence, 
as they pretended to be unanſwerable. The letters 


2 


his and memorials addreſſed by each party to the Pope, 
Th who Was then tevertnced as the common father, and 


often appealed to as the common judge of all Chri- 
ſtian Princes; are ſtill extant. "The fabulous tales 
of the early Britt hiſtory ; the partial teſtimony of 
ignorahtChronidlets} fuppoficitious treaties and char- 
ters; are the proofs, on which Edward founded his 
title to the ſovereignty of Scotland; and the homage 

5. r l | 30 
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Boo 1. done by the Scottiſh Monarchs for their lands in 
%—1 England, is prepoſterouſly ſuppoſed to imply the 
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Kate of the jn Scotland, the ſame form of government was eſta- 


kingdom 


when Bruce bliſhed in all the kingdoms of Europe. And the 


began his 
teign. 


When we take a view of the feudal ſyſtem of laws 


ke. 
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ſubjection of their whole kingdom. IIl founded, 
however, as their right was, the Engliſh did not fail 
to revive it, in all the ſubſequent quarrels between 
the two kingdoms ; while the. Scots diſclaimed it 
with the utmoſt indignation. To this, we muſt im- 
pute the fierce and implacable hatred to each other, 
which long enflamed both. Their natianal antipa. 
thies were excited, not only by the uſual circumſtan- 
ces of frequent hoſtilities, and reciprocal injuries; 
but the Engliſh confidered: the Scots as vaſſals who 
had preſumed to rebel, and the Scots, in their turn, 
regarded the Engliſh, : as uſurpers who A] at en. 
avg: their e 1 


Ar the time, when Robert Bruce kde his reign 


ſurpriſing ſimilarity in their conſtitution and laws 
demonſtrates that the nations which overturned the 
Roman empire, and erected theſe kingdoms, though 
divided into different tribes, and diſtinguiſhed | by 
different names, were originally the ſame people. 


and policy, that ſtupendous and ſingular. fabric 
erected by them; the firſt object that ſtrikes us is the 
King. And when we are told that he is the ſole 
proprietor of all the lands within his dominions, that 
all his ſubjects derive their poſſeſſions from him, 


Anderſon's Hiſtorical Eſſay concerning the Independence), 
and 
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and in return conſecrate their lives to his ſervice; Boox J. 
when we hear that all marks of diſtinction, and title 
of dignity, flow from him as the only fountain of 
honour; when we behold the moſt potent peers, on 
their bended knees; and with folded hands, ſwear - 
ing fealty at his feet, and acknowledging him to be 
their Sovereign, and their Liege Lord; we are apt to 
pronounce him à powerful, nay an abſolute Mo- 
narch. No: concluſion, however, would be more 
caſh; or worſe founded. The genius of che feuda? 
government was purely ariſtocratical. With all the 
enſigns of royalty, and with many appearances of 
deſpotic power, a feudal _— was the moſt limited 
of all Prien NL SG 


Bronx hay fallied out of their own habitations Origin of 


to conquer the world, many of the northern nations he ge 


ſeem not to have been ſubject to the government of * on | 


the kings; and even where monarchical government cratical ge- 


was eſtabliſhed, the prince poſſeſſed but little autho- *** 
rity. A general rather than a king, his military 


gh command was extenſive, his civil juriſdiction almoſt 
by nothing . The army which he led was not com- 
ple. poſed of ſoldiers, who could be compelled to ſetve, 
laws but of ſuch as voluntarily followed his ſtandard . 
bric WW Theſe conquered not for their leader, but for them 
the ſelves; and being free in their own country, renoun- 
ſole Ml ced not their liberty when they acquired new ſettle- 
that I ments. They did not exterminate the ancient in · 

| habitants of the countries, which they ſubdued, but 


* Czf, lib. vi. c. 3. f Tacit. de Mor. Germ. c. 7. 11. 


"+ Cal. ibid. 
ſrizing 
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Book I. ſeizing the greater part of their lands, they took 
> their perſons under protection. And the difficulty 
of maintaining a new conqueſt, as well as the dan- 
ger of being attacked by new invaders, rendering it 
neceſſary to be always in a poſture of defence, the 
form of government which they eſtabliſhed was al. 
together military, and nearly reſembled that to which 
they had been accuſtomed in their native country, 
Their general ſtill continuing to be the head of the 
colony, part of the conquered lands were allotted to 
him; the remainder, under the name of beneficia or 
fiefs, was divided amongſt his principal officers. As 
the common ſafety required that theſe officers ſhould, 
upon all occaſions, be ready to appear in arms, for | 
the common defence, and ſhould continue obedient 
to their general, they bound themſelves to take the 
field, when called, and to ſerve him with a number 
of men, in proportion to the extent of their territo- 
ry. Theſe great officers, again parcelled out their 
lands amiong their followers, and annexed the ſfams 
condition to the grant. A feudal kingdom was pro- 
perly the encampment of a great army; military 
ideas predominated, military ſubordination was eſtas 
bliſhed, and the poſſeſſion of land was the pay which 
ſoldiers received for their perſonal ſervice. © In con- 
ſequence of theſe notions, the poſſeſſion of land was 
granted during pleaſure only, and kings were elec- 
tive. In other words, an officer diſagreeable to his 
general was deprived of his pay, and the perſon who 
was moſt capable of conducting an army, was cho- 
ſen to command it. Such were the firſt rudiments 
or cy of feudal government. 


Bur 


BUT 
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Bur long before the beginning of the fourteenth Boog 1. 
century, the feudal ſyſtem had undergone many Cn 
changes, of which the following were the moſt con- 
fiderable. Kings formerly elective, were then here- 
ditary ; and fiefs granted ar firſt during pleaſure, de- 
ſcended from father to ſon, and were become per- 
petual. Theſe chariges, not leſs ad |vantageous to 
the nobles, than to the prince,, made no alteration in 
the ariſtocratical ſpirit of the feudal conffitution. 

The King, who'at a diſtance, ſtemed to be inveſted General 

with majeſty and power, appears, on a nearer view, which la- 
to poſſeſs none of theſe advantages, which. beſtow on ea the 
monarchs their grandeur and authokity. His reve- the feudal 
nues were ſcanty ; he had not a ſtanding army; — 


be enjoyed no Poder juriſdiction. 


Ar a time when pomp. and ſplendot were ufi- Theft reves 
known, even in the palaces of kings; when the of. — 
ficers of the crown received little ſalary beſides the 
fees and perquiſites of their office; when embaſſies 
to foreign courts were rare; when armies were com- 
poſed of ſoldiers who ſerved without pay; it was not 
neceſſary that a king ſhould poſſeſs a great revenue, 
nor did the condition of Europe, in thoſe ages, al- 
low its princes to be opulent. Commerce made 
little progreſs in the kingdoms, whete the feudal go. 
vernment was eſtabliſhed. Inſtitutions, which had 
no other object but to inſpire a. martial ſpirit, to 
train men to be ſoldiers, and to make arms the only | 
honourable profeſſion, naturally diſcouraged the com- 
mercial arts. The revenues, arifing from the taxes 


impoſed on the different branches of commeree, were 
by conſequence inconſiderable; and the prince's 
| C treaſury 
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Book l. rreaſury received little ſupply from a ſource, which, 
== :mong a trading people, flows with ſuch abundance, 
and is almoſt inexhauſtible. A fixed tax was not Jevi- 
ed even on land; ſuch a burtheh would have appeared 
intolerable to men who received their eſtates, as the 
reward of their valour, and who conſidered their ſer- 

vice in the field as a fall retribution for what they 
poſſeſſed. The king” 8 demeſnes, or the portion % 
land which he ſtill retained i in his own hands unalie- 

: nated, furniſhed ſubſiſtence to his court, and defray- 
d the ordinary expence of government *, The 
only ſtated taxes which the feudal law obliged val- 
ſals to pay to the king, or to thoſe of whom they 
held their lands, were three; one when his eldeſt 
ſon was made a knight; another when his eldeſt 
daughter was married; and a third in order to ran- 
| ſom him if he ſhould happen to be taken priſoner, 
Beſides theſe, the king received the feudal caſualties 

of the ward, marriage, Kc. of his own vaſſals. And, 
on ſome extraordinary occaſions, his ſubjects grant- 
ed him an aid, which they diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of a benevolence, in order to declare that he received 

ir not in conſcquence of any right, but as a gift, 
flowing from their good- -will FT. All theſe added 
together, produced a revenue, ſcanty and precarious, 
which far from enabling the king to attempt any 
thing that could excite the Jealouſy or fear of the 
nobles, kept him in continual indigence, ; anxiety, 
and dependence. | 


* 
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Non could the king ſupply.che defect of hig.reve; 
nues, by the terror of his arms, Mercenary $r90ps. 
and ſtanding armies were unknown as long as the. 


peopled with ſoldiers. The vaſſals of the king, and 


— 


They a 
no ſtanding 
Latmies. 


feudal government ſubſiſted in vigour. Europe was 


the ſub · vaſſals of the barons were all obliged to carry 


ams. And while the poyerty of princes PI 
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campaign continued but a few weeks, and Chile — 
fierce and impetuous courage was impatient. to bring 
every quarrel to the deciſion of a battle, an army, 
without pay, and with little diſcipline, was ſufficient 
for all the purpoſes both of -the ſecutity. and of the 
glory of a nation. 


„0 


from n a0 engine at the lung g difpakal;; was 


often no leſs formidable to him, than to,his ene: 
mies. The more warlike any people were, the 
more independant they became; and the ſame per- 
ſons being both ſoldiers and ſubjects, civil privileges 
and immunities were the conſequence of their victo- 
ries, and the reward of their martial exploits. Con- 
querors, whom mercenary. armies, under our, pre- 
ent, often render the tyrants 
of their own people, as well as the ſcourges of man- 


kind, were commonly, under the feudal conſtitu- 


tion, the moſt indulgent of all princes to their ſub - 


jects, becauſe they ſtood moſt in need of their aſſiſt- 


ance. A prince whom even war and victories did 
not render the maſter of his own army, poſſeſſed no 
ſhadow of military power during times of peace. 
His diſbanded ſoldiers mingled with his other ſub- 
jects; not a ſingle man received pay from him; 
many ages elapſed eyen before a guard was appoint- 

"i C3. \. oc 
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Book. ed to defend his perſon; and deſtitate of that grear 
I inttrument ef | dominion. a ſtanding army, dhe au- 
| nnn 
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Their jurif- "10066 wer thefe the „ nteline „ ich 
coin #3 contributed towards depreſſing the regal power. By 
the feudal fyſtem; the king's judicial authority wis 
extremely circumferibed. At firſt, princes ſretn to 
have been tlie ſupreme judges of their people, and, 
in perſon, heard and determined all controverſies 
among them. The multipheity of cauſes ſoon ade 
it necefary to appoint judges, -whs; in the King 
name decided matters, that belonged to the royal 
Juriſdiction. But the Barbarians, who oyer-fan Eu- 
rope, having deſtroyed moſt of the great cities; und 
the countries which they feized being cantoned out 
among powerful barons, he were blindly follow- 
ad by numerous vaſſals, whom, im return, they 
were bound to ptotect from every injury; the ad 
miniſtration of juſtiee was greatly interrupted, and 
the execution of any legal ſentence became almoſt 
impracticable. Theft, rapie, murder, and diſor- 
der of all kinds prevailed in every kingdom of Eu- 
rope, to a degree almoſt incredible, and ſrarce oom · 
patible with the fubſiſtence of civil ſociety. Every 
offender ſheltered himſelf under the protection of 
fome powerful chiefthin, who ſcreened him From 
the purfuits of juſtice. To apprehend, and to pu- 
iſh a criminal, often required the union and effor 
of half a THT . Th wr to ms 


| * A remarkable inſtance of "ts 5 in the foffowtng "a 
tory, ſo late as the year 1551. Mary, having appointed a cout 
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2 evils, many perſons of diſtinction were entruſted Book I. 


was 


Tight, and rendered hereditary. 
were erected into Baronies, thoſe of others into Re- 
galities, The juriſdiction of the former was exten - 
five, that of the latter, as the name implies, royal, 


of the regality appointed; and if the king 


with the adminiſtration of juſtice within their own * 


territories. But what we may preſume was; at firſt, 


only a temporary grant, or a perſonal privilege, "ul 
incroaching ſpirit of the nobles ſoon converted intoa 


The lands of fome 


and almoſt unbonnded. All cauſes, whether civil 
or criminal, were tried by judges, whom the lord 
8 courts 
called any perſon within his territory before them, 
the lord of regality might put a op to their pro- 


of juſtice to he held on the borders, the inhabitangs of no leſs 
than eleven counties were ſummoned to guard the perſon, who 
was to act as judge, and to enable him to enforce his deciſions» 
p- 234. The words of a proclamation, which afford fuch a'con- 


| vincing proof of the feeblenefs of the feudal government, deſerye 


our notice. And becauſe it is neceſſary for the execution; ef 
her Highneſs commandments and ſervice, that her juſtice be 
well accompanied, and her authority ſufficiently fortified, by the 
concurrence of a good power of her faithful ſubjects Therefore 
commands and charges all and ſundry Earls, Lords, Barons, 
Freeholders, Landed - men, and other Gentlemen, dwelling with- 


in the faid counties, that they, and every one of them, with 


their kin, friends, ſervants, and houſheld men, well bodin in 
feir of war jn the moſt ſubſiantious manner, [ i. e. compleatly 
armed. and provided,] and with twenty days victbals to meet 
and to'paſs forward with him to the borough of Jedburgh, and 
there to remain during the faid ſpace of twenty days, and to re- 
ceive ſuch direction and commands, as ſhall be given by him to 
them in our Sovereign. Lady s name, for quietneſs of the coun” 
try; and to put the ſame in execution under the pain of loſing 
their life, lands and goods.” Keith's Hiſt. of Scotland, 198. 


; | be 3 ceedings, 
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Pogs 1. ceedings, and by the privilege of repledging,. remove 

— the cauſe to his w- court, and even. puniſh, his 

vaſial, if he ſubmitted to a foreign juriſdiction *, 
Thus almoſt every queſtion, in which any perſon, 

» who reſided on the lands of the nobles, was inte- 
reſted, being determined by judges appointed by the 
nobles themſclves, their vaſſals were ſcarce ſenſible 
of being, in any degree, ſubject to the crown. A 
feudal kingdom was ſplit into many ſmall principa- 
lities, almoſt independent, and held together by a 
feeble, and commonly an imperceptible bond af 
union. And the king was not only ſtripped of the 
authority annexed to the perſon of a ſupreme judge, 
but his revenue ſuffered no ſmall diminution, by the 
loſs of thoſe pecuniary emoluments, which were, in 
that age, due to the perſon who adminiſtred juſtice, 


In the ſame proportion that the king funk in 
power, the nobles roſe towards independence. Not 
ſatisfied with having obtained a hereditary right to 
their fiefs, which they formerly held during plea- 
ſure, their ambition aimed at ſomething bolder, and 
by introducing entails, endeavoured, as far as hu- 
man ingenuity and invention can reach that end, to 
render their poſſeſſions unalienable and everlaſting» 
As they had full power to add to the 'inheritance 
tranſmitted to them from their anceſtors, but none to 
diminiſh it; time alone, by means of marriages 
ſegacies, and other accidents,” brought continual ac- 
ceſſions of wealth, and of dignity; a great family, 
like a river, became conſiderable from the length of 


7 Craig. lib, iii. Dieg. 7. 


on, 
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its courſe, and as it rolled on, new honours and new Book I. 
property flowed ſucceſſively into it. Whatever ins —— 


fluence is derived from titles of honour, the feudal 
barons, likewife poſſeſſed in an ample manner. 

Theſe marks of diſtinction are, in their own nature, 
either official or perſonal, and being annexed to a 
particular charge, or beſtowed by the admiration of 
mankind upon illuſtrious characters, ought to be 
appropriated to theſe. But the ſon, however un- 
worthy, could not bear to be ſtripped of that ap- 
pellation, by which his father had been diſtinguiſh- 
ed. His preſumption claimed, what his virtue did 
not merit; titles of honour became hereditary, and 
added new luſtre to nobles already in poſſeſſion of 
too much power. Something more audacious, and 
more extravagant ſtill remained. The ſupreme di- 
rection of all affairs, both civil and military, being 
committed to the great officers of the crown, the 
fame and ſafety of princes, as well as of their peo- 
ple, depended upon the fidelity and abilities of theſe 
officers. But ſuch was the prepoſterous ambition 
of the nobles, and ſo ſucceſsful even their wildeſt 
attempts to aggrandize themſelves, that in all the 
kingdoms here the feudal inſtitutions prevailed, 
moſt of theſe offices were annexed to great fami- 

lies, and held, like | fiefs, by hereditary right. A 
perſon whoſe undutiful behaviour rendered him odi - 
ous to his prince, or whoſe incapacity expoſed him 
to the contempt of the people, often held a place of 
power and truſt, of the greateſt importance to both. 

In Scotland, the offices of Lord Juſtice General, 

Great Chamberlain, High Steward, High Conſta- 

e ble, 


L464.» * I "90 wa 2 
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Book I. ble, Eatf Narhal, and High Admiral, were all he- 
e eitary; and in many counties, the office of Sheriff 
was held in the Lange n manner. 

Nor zs, whoſe HE Ga ſo extenſive, and 
whoſe power ſo great, could not fail of being tur- 
bulent and formidable, Not did they want inſtru: 
ments for executing their oldeſt deſigns. That 


party of their lands, which they parcelled our 
among their followers, ſupplied them with a nu- 
merous band of faithful and determined vaſſals; 
while that, which they retained in theit own hands, 
enabled them to live with a princely ſplendour. The 
great hall of an ambicious baron was often mote 
crowded than the court of his ſovereign. The 
ſtrong caſtles, in which they reſided, afforded a ſe- 
cure retreat to the diſcontented and ſeditious. A 
great part of their revenue was ſpent upon multi- 
tudes of indigent, but bold retainers. And if at any 
time they left their retreat, to appear in the court 
of their ſovereign, they were accompanied, even in 
times of peace, with a vaſt train of armed follow- 
ers. The uſual retinue of William the ſixth Ear 
of Douglas conſiſted of 2000 horſe. Thoſe of 
the other nobles were magnificent and formidable 
in proportion. Impatient of ſubordination, and 
forgetting their proper rank, ſuch potent and haugh' 
ty barons were the rivals, rather than the ſubjects of 
their prince. They often deſpiſed his orders, in- 
ſulted his perſon, and wreſted from him his crown. 
And the hiſtory of Europe, during ſeveral ages 
contains little elſe, but the accounts of the wars and 


rev0» 
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evolutions, occ Sh by their exorbitant ambi- Boox L. 
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Bur, if the authority I the hows far Steed Theirpow: 
its proper bounds in the other nations of Europe, we in Seater, 
may affirm that the balance which ought to'be pre- than inany 
ren between a king and his nobles was entirely loft 3 rms 
in Scotland, The Scortifh nobles enjoyed, in com- 
mon with thoſe of other nations, all the means for 
extending their authority which ariſe from the arif- 
tocratical genius of the feudal government.  Befides 
theſe, they poſſeſſed advantages peculiar to them- 
ſelves ; the accidental ſources of their power were 
conſiderable; and ſingular circumſtances concurred 
with the ſpirit of the conſtitution to aggrandiſe them. 

To enumerate the moſt remarkable of theſe, wilt ſerve The pard- 
both to explain the political ſtate of the kingdom, — 
and to illuſtrate many important occurrences, in the 2 
period now under our review. "of 


1. Tax nature of their country was one cauſe of The nature 
the power and independence of the Scottiſh nobility. — 
Level and open countries are formed for ſervitude. 

The authority of the ſupreme magiſtrate reaches 
with eaſe to the moſt diſtant corners, and when na- * 
ture has erected no barrier, and affords no retreat, 
the guilty or obnoxious | are ſoon detected, and 
puniſhed. _ Mountains, and fens, and rivers ſet 
bounds to deſpotic power, and amidſt theſe, is the 
natural ſeat of freedom and independence. In ſuch 
places, did the Scottiſh nobles uſually fix their reſi- 
dence. By retiring to his own caſtle, a mutinous 
baron could defy the power of his ſovereigh, it be- 
8 
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Book I. ing impracticable to lead an army, through a bar 
—— ren country, to places, almoſt inacceſſible to a ſingle 


The fmall 


man. The ſame cauſes, which checked the pro- 


greſs of the Roman arms, and rendered all the ef- 


forts of Edward I. abortive, often protected the 
Scottiſh nobles from the vengeance of their prince; 
and they owed their perſonal independence, to thoſe 


very mountains and marſhes, which ſaved their 
country from being Mae, f 


IL. Taz want of great cities in Scotland contri- 


yomber of buted not a little to increaſe the power of the nobi- 


—_ cities, 


lity, and to weaken that of the Prince; Where- 
ever numbers of men aſſemble together, -order muſt 
be eſtabliſhed, and a regular form of government 
inſtituted, the authority of the magiſtrate muſt be 
recognized, and his deciſions meet with prompt and 
full obedience. Laws and ſubordination take riſc 


in cities; and where there are few cities as in Po- 


land, or none as in Tartary, there are few or no 
traces of any fort of police. But under the feudal 
governments, commerce, the chief means of aſſem- 
bling mankind, was neglected; the nobles, in or- 
der to ſtrengthen their influence over their vaſſals, 
reſided among them, and ſeldom appeared at court 
where they. found a ſuperior, or dwelt in cities, 
where they met with equals,” In Scotland, the rich 
counties in the South lying open to the Engliſh,” no 
town ſituated there could rife to be great or popu- 
lous amidft continual inroads and alarms: the re! 
ſidence of our monarchs was not fixed to any par- 
ticular place; many parts of the country were bar- 
ren * uncultivated; and in conſequence of theſe 

"peculiar 


a bar: 
linge 

pro- 
ie ef- 
d the 
ince 5 
thoſe 
their 


* 
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the towns in Scotland were extremely few, and very 
;nconſiderable.,, The vaſſals of every baron occupi- 
d a diſtinct portion of the kingdom. and formed 
ſeparate and almoſt independent ſociety. Inſtead 
of giving aid towards reducing to obedience their 
ſeditious Chieftain, or any whom he took under his 
protection, they were all in arms for his defence, and 
pbſtrufted the operations of Juſtice to the utmoſt. 
he prince was obliged to connive at criminals, 

whom he could not reach ; the nobles, conſcious 
of this advantage, were not afraid to offend; and 
the difficulty of PE, almoſt aſſured them of 
impunity. | | | | 


no ſmall effect in rendering the nobles conſiderable. 
The nations, which over - ran Europe, were original- 
ly divided into many ſmall tribes; and when they 
came to . parcel out the lands which they had con- 
quered, it was natural for every chieftain to beſtow 
a portion, in the firſt place, upon thoſe of his own 
tribe or family. Theſe all held their lands of him; 
and as the ſafety of each individual depended on the 
general union, theſe fmall ſocieties clung together, 
and were diſtinguiſhed by ſome common appellation, 
either patronymical, or local, long before the intro- 
duction of ſirnames, or en/igns armorial. But when 


theſe became common, the deſcendants and relations 
of every Chieftain aſſumed the ſame name and arms 
with him; other vaſſals were proud to imitate their 
example, and by degrees they were communicated 

do 


jruliar circumſtanoes, added, to, the general cauſes Book, I 
flowing from the nature of the feydal inſtitutions, — 


III. Tur diviſion of the country into clans had pe t. | 


28 
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tym clanſhips were formed; and in a generation or twe 


king contended with great diſadvantage, and that coll 


The ſmall _ 


number of 
the nobles, 


the Iriſh colony above-mentioned, and ſtrengt 
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to all thoſe who held of the ſame ſuperior, © | 


that conſanguinity which was, at firſt, „ in a grea 
meaſure, imaginary, was believed to be real. 
artificial union was converted into a Win one 
men willingly followed a leader, whom they regard 
ed bath as the ſuperior of their lands, and the chig 
of their blood, and ſerved him not only with the f 
delity of vaſſals, but with the affection of friend 
In the other feudal kingdoms, we may obſerve lug 
unions, as ve have deſcribed, imperfectly Sony 
but in Scotland, whether they were the produftic 

of chance, or the effect of policy, or introduced þ 


by carefully preſerving their genealogies both er 
nuine and fabulous, clanſhips were univerſal. . Suck 
a confederacy might be overcome, it could not he 
broken; and no change of manners, or of govert 
ment, has been able, in ſome parts of the kingdom 
to diſſolve aſſociations which are founded upon pre 
judices ſo natural to the human mind. How for 
midable were nobles at the head of followers, * 8 
counting that cauſe juſt and honourable which \ the 
chief approved, were ever ready to take the 455 
his command, and to. ſacrifice their lives ; in, defend 
of his perſon, or of his fame? Againſt ſuch men, 


ſervice, which money purchaſes, or authority extort: 
Was den an u mee for their ardour and | zeal 


Iv, Tuz ſmallneſs of heir number may be men 
tioned among the cauſes of the grandeur "off tle 
* nobles. Our annals reach not back = 


* OF SCOTLAND | 
„ erg divifion of property in the kingdom; but fo far Boow 


7 as we can trace the matter, the original poſſeſſions 

4 5 the nobles ſeem to have been extenſive.” The an- 

a „ent Thanes were the equals and the rivals of their 
prince. Many of the carls and barons, who ſuc- 

19 -eded them, were maſters of terrĩtories no leſs am- 

\ che ele. France and England, countries wide and fer- 


fad tile, afforded ſettlements to a numerous and power- 
ea cel nobility. Scotland, a kingdom neither extenſive 
Ac, nor rich, could fot contain many ſuch overgrown 
12 Wproptictors. But che power of am ariſtocracy always 
_— diminiſhes, in proport on to the increaſe of its num- 
bers; feeble if divided among a multitude; irre- 
een fiſtible if centered in a few. When nobles ate nu- 
MY. Sei merous, their operations nearly reſemble thoſe of the 
=" people, they are rouſed only by what they feel, not 
not A by what they apprehend; and ſubmit to many ar- 
over bitrary and oppreſſive acts, before they take arms 
gdom againſt theit ſovereign. A ſmall body, on the con- 
trary, is more ſenſible, and more impatient; quick 
0 in diſcerning, and prompt in repelling danger; all 
, motions are as ſudden, as thoſe of the other are 
flow. Hence proceeded the extreme jealouſy, with 
which the Scottiſh nobles obſerved their monarchs, 
and the fierceneſs with which they oppoſed their 
incroachments. Even the virtue of a-prince did not 
render them leſs vigilant, or leſs eager to defend 
their rights; and Robert Bruce, notwithſtanding 
the ſplendor of his victories, and the glory of his 


gen name, was upon the point of experiencing the vi- 
01.8 our of their reſiſtance, no leſs than his unpopular 


deicendent James III. Beſides this, the near alli- 
ance of the great families, by frequent intermar- 
riages, 
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20 THE HISTORY) 
Book I. riages, was the natural conſequence of their ſmal 
number. And as confanguinity was, in thoſe ages, 
a powerful bond of union, all the kindred of 
nobleman intereſted themſclves in his quartel, as ali 
common cauſe, and every. conteſt the king had, 
though with a ſingle baron, ſoon drew upon . 
the arms of a whole a Eid g 


— 1 Wn Trio nar} connexions both. with theit 
eombina- equals, and with their inferiors, the Scottiſh noble 
n ſtrengthened by a device, which if not peculiar tg 
themſelves, was at leaſt more frequent among them, 
than in any other nation. Even in times of pro- 
found peace, they formed aſſociations, which when 
made with their equals, were called leagues of n 
tual defence; and when with their inferiors, bonds of 
manrent. By the former, the contracting parties 
bound themſelves mutually to affiſt each other, in 
all cauſes, and againſt all perſons. By the latter, 
protection was ſtipulated on the one hand, and fide- 
lity and perſonal ſervice promiſed on the other“. 
Self-preſervation, it is probable, forced men at firſt 
into theſe confederacies, and while diſorder and ra- 
pine were univerſal, while government was unſettled, 
and the authority of laws little known or regarded, 
near neighbours found it neceſſary to unite in this 
manner for their ſecurity, and the weak were ob- 
liged to court the patronage of the ſtrong. By de- 
grees, theſe aſſociations became ſo many alliances 
offenſive and defenſive againſt the throne; and 8 
their obligation was held to be more ſacred than any 
if 
Act. 30 Parl. 1424. Act. 43. P. 1555. 


die 


OF SCOTLAND. 36 
lh tie whatever, they gave much umbrage to our Kings, Boas. J. 
and contributed not a little to the power and | inde- == 
"Sh pendence of the nobility. In the reign, of James II. 
vo william the eighth carl of Douglas entered into, a 
wh league of this kind with the earls of Crawford, Roſs, 
Morey, Ormond, the lords' Hamilton, Balveny, 
&c. and ſo formidable was this combination to the 
king, that he had recourſe to a meaſure no leſs vio- 
lent chan unjuſt, in order to diſſolve © 


VI. Tur . wars between England and The wn fi 
cotland proved another cauſe of augmenting the I; kag- 
power of the nobility. Nature has Placed no bar- 1d. 
jer between the two kingdoms ; ; a river, almoſt 
very where fordable, divides them towards the eaſt ; 
on the weſt they are ſeparated by an imaginary line. 

The ſmall revenues of our kings prevented them 
from fortifying, or placing garriſons in the towns 
on the frontier; nor would the jealouſy of their ſub- 

ects have permitted ſuch a method of defence. The 
barons, whoſe eſtates lay near the borders, conſider- 

ed themſelves as bound both in honour and in inte- 
reſt to repell the enemy. The wardenſbips of the 
different marches, offices of great truſt and dignity, 
were always beſtowed on them. This gained them 
he leading of the warlike counties in the ſouth 
and their vaſſals, living in a ſtate of perpetual hoſti- 
ity, or enjoying at beſt an inſecure peace, became 
more inured to war than even the reſt of their coun- 
trymen, and more willing to accompany their chief- 
tain in his moſt hardy and dangerous enterprizes. 

It was the valour, no leſs than the number of their 
followers, that rendered the Douglaſes great. The 


3 nobles 


$2 THE HISTORY 
Boot I. nobles in the northern and midland counties wer 
often dutiful and obſequious to the crown, but our 
monarchs always found it impracticable to ſubdue 
the mutinous and ungovernible ſpirit of the bor- 
derers. In all our domeſtic quarrets; choſe, 'who 
could draw to their fide the inhabitants of the-ſourh- 
ern counties, were ſure of victory; and conſeious uf 
this advantage, the lords who poſſeſſod authority 
there, were aft do forget the duty which they owed 
their Dreregh, 10 o aſpits beyond the rank of 
e N 0.31 \ RL, B35 ien "Ra 


Lak 1 pow 


The av. IV IK Tur Glide which veel ber Kg 
— tributed more than any other cauſe to diminiſh the 
which hap- royal authority. Never was any race of monaichs 
pened i= ſo unfortunate as the Scottiſh, Of fix ſuccelſive 
princes, from Robert III. to James VI. not one died 

a natural death; and the minorities, during tha 
time, were longer, and more frequent, than eber 
happened in any other kingdom. From Roben 

Bruce to James VI. we reckon ten princes z and 

ſeven of theſe were called to the chrone, while they 

were minors, and almoſt infants. Even the moſt 
regular and beſt eſtabliſhed governments feel-ſenf- 

bly the pernicious effects of a minority, and either 
become languid and inactive, or are thrown Into 

violent and unnatural convulſigns. But, under the 
imperfect and ill adjuſted ſyſtem of government i 
Scotland, theſe effects were ſtill more fatal; and the 

© Herce and mutinous ſpirit of the nobles, unreſthaih- 

ed by the authority of a king, ſcorned all Wdjeclibn 

da the delegated juriſdiction of a regent, or to the 

feeble commands of a minor. The royal aiifhority 
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— circumſeribed within narrower limits than ever; Book l. 


33 


the prerogatives of the crown, naturally inconſider 


able, were reduced almoſt to nothing; and the ariſ- 
tocratical· power gradually roſe upon the ruins. of the 


monarchical. Leſt the perſonal power of a regent 
ſhould enable him to act with too much vigour, the 


authority annexed to that office, was ſometimes ren- 
dered inconſiderable, by being divided; or if a 


ſingle regent ! was choſen, the greater nobles, and 
the heads of the more illuſtrious families, were ſel- 
dom raiſed to that dignity. It was often conferred 
upon men, who poſſeſſed little influence, and excit- 
ed no jealouſy. They, conſcious of their own weak- 
neſs, were obliged to overlook ſome irregulatities, 
and to permit others; and in order to ſupport their 
authority, which was deſtitute of real ſtrength, they 
endeavoured to gain the moſt powerful and active 
barons, by granting them poſſeſſions and immuni- 


ties, which raiſed them to ſtill greater Power. When - 


the king himſelf came to aſſume the reins of go- 
vernment, he found his revenues waſted. or alienat- 
ed, the crown lands ſeized or given away, and the 
nobles ſo accuſtomed to independence, that after the 
ſtruggles of a whole reign, he was ſeldom able to 
reduce them to the ſame ſtate, in which they had 


been at the beginning of his minority, or to wreſt — 


from them what they had uſurped during that time. 


the events 
favourable 


If we take a view of what happened to each of our to tbe 


kings, who was ſo unfortunate as, tg be PER in ee 


11 


ſervation will fully appear. Bae en Se 
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Book. I. 
WL Bruce, was diſturbed by the pretenſions of  Edw 


1329. 
David II. 


140 5. 
James 1, 


to retire to France; and Baliol took poſſeſſion of the 


have been a maxim, in that age, that every leader 


THE HISTORY 
Tus minority of David II. the ſon, of Robert 


ard 
Baliol, who, relying on the aid of England, and on 


the ſupport of ſome ee barons among the 


Scots, invaded. the kingdom, The ſucceſs. Which 
at firſt attended his arms, obliged the | young king 


throne, A ſmall body of the nobles, however, con- 

tinuing faithful to their exiled prince, drove Baliol 
out of Scotland, and after an abſence. of nine years, 
David returned from France, and took the govern- 
ment of the kingdom into his own hands. But 
nobles, who were thus waſting their blood and trea- 
ſure in defence of the crown, had a right to the un- 
diſturbed poſſeſſion of their ancient privileges; and 


even ſome title to arrogate new ones. It ſeems to 


might claim as his own, the territory which his 
ſword had won from the enemy. Great acquiſt- 
tions were gained by the nobility in that way; and 
to theſe the gratitude and liberality of David added, 
by diſtributing, among ſuch as adhered to him, the 
vaſt poſſeſſions which fell to the crown by the for. 
feiture of his enemies. The family of Douglas, 
which began to riſe above the other nobles, in the 
reign of his father, augmented both its ups 88 
its property, during his E * 


"Jack I. was ſeized by the Engliſh Fri the 
continuance of a truce, and ungenerouſly. detained 


a priſoner, almoſt nineteen years. During that pe- 
riod, the kingdom was governed, firſt by his uncle 


Robert duke of Albany, and then, by Murdo his 
TD. ſon. 


OF SCOTLAND, 95 
fon, Both theſe noblemen aſpired to the crown, Bong I. 
and their unnatural ambition; if we may believe 
moſt of our hiſtorians, not only cut ſhort the days 
of Prince David, the King's elder brother, but pro- 
longed the captivity of James. They flattered them · 
ſelves, that they might ſtep with leſs oppoſition in- 
to a throne, when Unioft vacant ; and, dreading 
the King's return, as the extinction of their autho- © 
rity, and the end of their” hopes, they carried on 
the negociations for obtaining his liberty, with ex- 
treme remiſſnefſs. At the ſame time, they neglect- 
ed nothing that could either fſooth or bribe the no- 
bles to approve their ſcheme.” They flackened the 
reins of government, they allowed the prerogative 
to be enctoaehed upon; they ſuffered the moſt ir- 
regular acts of power, and even wanton inſtances 
of oppreſſioh; to paſs with impunity; they dealt 
out the patrimony of the ctown among thoſe whoſe 
enmity they dreaded, or whoſe favour they had 
gained; and reduced the royal authority to a ſtate 
of imbecillity, from which I monarchs l- 
boured 1 in vain to raiſe it. N 


Dvamo the minority of James it. the admit. 1437. 
ſtration of affairs and the cuſtody of the King's Yee . 
perſon were committed to Sir William Crichton, 
and Sir Alexander Livingſton. Jealouſy and diſ- 
cord were the effects of their conjunct authority, 
and each of them, in order to ſtrengthen himſelf 
beſtowed new power and privileges upon the great 
men, whoſe aid he courted. While the young Earl 
of Douglas, encouraged by their diviſions, erected 
a ſort of independent principality within the King 

33 dom; 
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Book I: dom; and forbidding his vaſſals to acknowledge any 
authority but his own, he created Knights, appoint. 


1460. 
James III. 


James V. 


ment, and the Barons became accuſtomed, once 
more, to anarchy and independence. The power, 


ed a privy council, named officers civil and mili: 
tary, aſſumed every enſign of Royalty, but tlie title 
of King, and appeared in "public witty a meg 
cence more than royal. Ty. O09 


14 


Eicur perſons were choſen to 5 govern the king 
Join during the minority of James III. Lord 
Boyd, however, by ſcizing the perſon of the young 
King, and by the aſcendant which he acquired over 
him, ſoon engroſſed the whole authority. He 


formed the ambitious project of raiſing his family 
to the ſame pitch of power and grandeur with thoſe 


of the prime nobility; and he effected it. While 
intent on this, he relaxed the vigour of govern» 


which Boyd had been at fo much pains to acquire, 


was of no long continuance, and the fall of bis 


family, according to the fate of favourites, Was 
ſudden and deſtructive; but upon its ruins, the 
family of Hamilton roſe, which ſoon ee the 
N rank i in the G N80 WAS Lin 


As thi minority of James v. was: ROY it was 
likewiſe more turbulent than thoſe of the preced- 
ing Kings. And the contending nobles, encout- 


' aged or protected either by the King of France, ot 
of England, formed themſelves into more regular 


factions, and diſregarded more than ever the re- 


ſtraints of order and authority. The French had 


the advantage of ſeeing one, devoted to their intereſt, 
_ raiſed 
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raiſed to be regent. This was the Duke of Albany, Book L 
a native of France, and a grandſon of James II, WWW 


But Alexander Lord Home, the moſt eminent of 
all the Scottiſh peers, who ſurvived the fatal bat- 
tle of Flowden, thwarted all his meaſures, during 
the firſt years of his adminiſtration ; and the in- 
trigues of the Queen Dowager, ſiſter of Henry VIII. 
rendered the latter part of it no leſs fceble Though 
ſupported by French auxiliaries, the nobles deſpiſed 
his authority, and regardleſs either of his threats, or 
his entreaties, peremptorily refuſed, two ſeveral 
times, to enter England, to the borders of which 

kingdom he had led them. Provoked by theſe re- 
peated inſtances of contempt, the regent abandon- 
ed his troubleſome ſtation, and retiring - to France, 
preferred the tranquillity of a private life, to an 
office deſtitute of real authority. Upon his retreat, 
Douglas Earl of Angus became maſter of the 
King's perſon, and governed the kingdom in his 
name. Many efforts were made to deprive him of 
his uſurped authority. But the numerous vaſſals 
and friends of his family adhered to him, becauſe. 
he divided with them the power and emoluments- 
of his office; the people reverenced and loved the 
name of Douglas ; he exercifed, without the title of 
regent, a fuller and more abſolute authority than any 
who had enjoyed that dignity ; and the ancient, but 
dangerous pre eminence of the Nouglaſes, ſeemed 
to be reſtored. - | | 


To theſe, and to many other cauſes, omitted or 
unobſerved by us, did the Scottiſh nobility owe that 


exorbitant and uncommon power, of which inſtances; 
D 3 ; occur, 
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Book I. occur, ſo frequently, in our hiſtory, Nothing hows. 

wood ever, demonſtrates ſo fully the extent of their power, 
as the length of its duration, Many years after the 
declenſion of the feudal ſyſtems in the other king- 
doms of Europe, and when the arms or policy of 
Princes had, every where, ſhaken, or laid it in 
ruins, the foundations of that ancient fabric remain» 


ed, in a great meaſure, firm and untouched in Scot- 
land, 


ſ 
r Tux powers, which the feudal inſtitutions veſt- 
dal nobles ed in the nobles, ſoon became intolerable to all the 
tolerable to Princes of Europe, who longed to poſſeſs ſome- 
Princes, thing more than a nominal and precarious autho- 
rity, Their impatience to obtain this, precipitated 
Henry III. of England, Edward II. and ſome other 
weak Princes, into raſh and premature attempts, 
againſt the privileges of the Barons, in which they 
were diſappointed, or periſhed. Princes, of greater 
abilities, were content to mitigate evils which they 
could not cure, they ſought occupation for the tur- 
bulent ſpirit of their nobles, in frequent wars; and 
allowed their fiery courage to evaporate in foreign 
expeditions, which if they brought no other advan- 
tage, ſecured at leaſt domeſtic tranquillity. But, 
time and accidents ripened the feudal governments 
The at- for deſtruction. Towards the end of the fifteenth 
HPP. the Century, and beginning of the ſixteenth, all the 
nobles ſec- Princes of Europe attacked, as if by concert, the 
France and power of their nobles. Men of genius then under- 
ia England. took. with ſucceſs, what their unſkilful predeceſſors 
had attempted in vain, Lewis XI. of France, the 
moſt profound and the moſt adventrqus genius of, 


8 | that 
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that age, began, and in a ſingle reign, almoſt com- Book l. 
pleated the ſcheme of their deſtruction. The ſure. x0 


by concealed policy of Henry VII. of England 
produced the ſame effect. The means, indeed, em- 


ployed by theſe monarchs were very different. The 


blow, which Lewis ſtruck, was ſudden and fatal. 


The artifices of Henry reſembled thoſe flow poiſons, 


which waſte the conſtitution, but become not mor- 


ral till ſome diſtant period. Nor did they produce 
conſequences leſs oppoſite, Lewis boldly added to 
the crown whatever he wreſted from the nobles. 


Henry undermined his Barons, by encouraging them 
to ſell their lands, which enriched the commons, 


and gave them a weight in the legiſlature unknown 


to their predeceſſors. But while theſe great revolu- But the no- 


bles conti- 


tions were carrying on in two kingdoms, with aue to ga- 


which Scotland was intimately connected, no alte- 


ther 
ſtrength in 


ration happened there ; the King neither extended Scotland, 


his own prerogative, nor enabled the commons to 


encroach upon the ariſtocracy z the nobles not only 
retained their ancient privileges and poſſeſſions, but 


daily made new AO: 


Tus was not owing to the inattention of our Our Kings 


endeavours 


Princes, or to their want of ambition. They were « to er- 


abundantly ſenſible of the exorbitant power of the 


tend the 
royal au- 


nobility, and extremely ſolicitous to humble that thority, 


order. They did not, however, poſſeſs means ſuf- 
ficient for accompliſhing that end. The reſources 
of our monarchs were few, and the progreſs which 


they made inconſiderable. But as the number of ,_ - 
their followers, and the extent of their juriſdiction, means to- 


wards 


were the two chief circumſtances which rendered ena. 


D 4 the 
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Book I. the nobles formidable; in order to counterballancꝭ 
che one, and to Eta the other, all our Bun 
5 had recourſe to the ſame expedients. 3 12h? 


Encourage I. AMONG nobles of a gende courage, and of un- 
accord. poliſhed manners, ſurrounded with vaſſals bold and 
nobles, licentious, whom they were bound by intereſt and 
honour to protect, the cauſes of diſcord were many 
and unavoidable. And as the contending parties 
could ſeldom agree in acknowledging the authority 
of any common ſuperior or judge, and their impa- 
tient ſpirit would ſeldom wait the ſlo deciſions of 
Juſtice, their quarrels were uſually terminated by the 
ſword. The offended Baron aſſembled his vaſlals, 


and waſted the lands, or ſhed the blood of his ene- 


my. To forgive an injury, was mean, to forbear 
revenge infamous or cowardly *. Hence quarrels 


The ſpirit of revenge was encouraged, not only by the 
manners, but what is more remarkable, by the laws of thoſe 
ages. If any perſon thought the proſecution of an injury offer-" 
ed to his family, too troubleſome, or too dangerous, the Salique 
laws permitted him publickly to deſiſt from demanding venge- 
ance ; but the ſame laws, in order to puniſh hf cowardice, and 
want of affection to his family, deprived him of the right of 
ſucceſſion. Henaut. Abrege Chronol. p. 81. Among the An- 
glo-Saxons, we find a ſingular inſtitution diſtinguiſhed, by the 
name of /odalitium ; a voluntary aſſociation, the object whereof 
was the perſonal ſecurity of thoſe who joined in it, and which 
the feebleneſs of government at that time rendered neceſſary. 
Among other regulations, which are contained in one of thoſe. 
ſti]l- extant, the following deſerves notice. If any aſſociate 
ſhall either eat or drink with a perſon who has killed any mem: 
ber of the ſodalitium, unleſs in the preſence of the King, the | 
Biſhop, or the Count, and unleſs he can prove that he did not 
know ' the perſon, let him pay a great fine.“ Hicks Diſſert? 
Epifiolar. apud Theſaur, Ling, Septentr. val. i. p. 31. <> Nn 
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vere tranſmitted from father to ſan, and under the Boon I. 
,ame of deadly feudt, ſubſiſted for many generations. 
vith unmitigated rancour. It was the intereſt of 

he crown to foment rather than to extinguiſh theſe 
zuarrels, and by ſcattering or cheriſhing the ſeeds: 

f diſcord among the” nobles, that union which 
ould have rendered the ariſtocracy invincible, and 
hich muſt at once have ànnihilated the preroga- 
ve, was effectually prevented. To the ſame cauſe, 
ur Kings were indebted for the ſucceſs, with which 
ey ſometimes artacked the moſt powerful chief. 
ins. They employed private revenge to aid the 
potence of public laws, and arming againſt the 
erſon who had incurred their diſpleaſure, thoſe ri- 

al families which wiſhed his fall, they rewarded 
cir ſervice, by ſharing among them the ſpoils of 

ze vanquiſhed. ' But this expedient, though it 
rved to humble individuals, did not weaken the 
ody of the nobility. Thoſe, who were now the 
ſtruments of their Prince's vengeance, became, in 
ſhort time, the objects of his fear. Having ac- 
fired power and wealth by ſerving the crown, 
dey, in their turn, ſet up for independence: and 
ough there might be a fluctuation of power, and 
property; though old families fell, and new + 
es roſe upon their ruins; the rights of the ariſto- 
acy inte Wan d its $ vigour unbroken. OE 


IT. As the adrainiſtrarion of foftice i is one r the eng the 
oft powerful ties between a King and his ſubjects, ForiſdiQion 
our monarchs were: at the utmoſt pains to cir: — 
mſcribe the juriſdiction of the Barons, and to o. 
tend that of the crown. The external forms of 


ſub- 
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Book Ic ſubordination, natural to the feudal ſyſtem, 
d chi attempt. An appeal lay from the judgit 


much authority, but poſſeſſed, next to none. Ou 


they had held fo long, and which were wrought al 


favours 1 
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and courts of the Barons, to thoſe of the King 
The right, however, of judging in the firſt inſtance, 
belonged to the nobles, and they eaſily found means i 
defeat the effect of appeals, as well as of many other 
feudal regulations. The royal juriſdiction was 4 
moſt confined within the narrow limits of the King} 
demeſnes, beyond which, his judges claimed: indeed 


Kings were ſenſible of theſe limitations, and bon 
them with impatience. But it was impoſſible u 
overturn in a moment, what was ſo deeply rooted; 
or'to ſtrip the nobles, at once, of privileges which 


moſt into the frame of the feudal conſtitution. ' Toll 
accompliſh this, however, was an object of uni 
form and anxious attention to all our prince: 
James I. led the way, here, as well as in other in 
ſtances, towards a more regular and perfect police 
He made choice, among the eſtates of parliamen 
of a certain number of perſons, whom he diſtin 
guiſhed by the name of Lords of Seſſion, and ap: 
pointed them to hold courts for determining clv 
cauſes, three times in the year, and forty a at 
time, in whatever place he pleaſed to name. The 
juriſdiction extended to all matters, which former) 
came under the cognizance of the King's council 
and being a committee of parliament, their dev 
ſions were final. James II. obtained a law, anner 
ing all regalities, which ſnould be forfeited, to tht 
crown, and declaring the right of juriſdiction to bt 
VO for the ſuture. James III. impoſed ſe 

ven 


/ 
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re penalties, upon thoſe judges. appointed by the Boon I. 
xrons, whoſe deciſions fhquld be found on a re. 
jew to be unjuſt; and by many other regulations, 
deavoured to extend the authority of his own. 
burt“. James IV. on pretence of, remedying the, 
conveniencies ariſing. from the ſhort terms of the 
durt of Seſſion, appointed other judges, called, 
ch of daily council, The. Seſſion was an ambula- 
ry court, and met ſeldom : the Daily. Council, was 
xed, and ſat conſtantly at Edinburgh ; and though 
dt compoſed of members of parliament, the ſame 
vers, which the Lords of Seſſion enjoyed, were 
ſted in it. At laſt, James V. erected a new 
hurt, that ſtill ſubſiſts, and which he named the 
lege of Juſtice, the judges or Senators of which 
Pere called Lords of Council and Seffion. This court 
t only exerciſed the ſame juriſdiction which for- 
erly belonged to the Seſſion and Daily Council, 
t new rights were added. Privileges of great 
portance were granted to its members, its forms 
ere preſcribed, its terms fixed, and regularity, 
dwer and ſplendor conferred upon it. Thie per- 
ns conſtituted judges in all theſe different courts, 
ad, in many reſpects, the advantage of thoſe who 
eſided in the courts of the Barons; they were 
ore eminent for their {kill in law, their rules of 
oceeding were more uniform, and their deciſions 
ore conſiſtent. Such Judicatories became the ob- 
cts of confidence, and of veneration. Men wil-' 
gly ſubmitted their property to their determina- 
on, and their incroachments on n the ae of. 
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Act. 26, P. 1469 aa 91. P. 1493: Acc. 99. p. 1487. 
the 
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Boer l. the nobles were popular, and for that reaſon ſue 
= ceſsful. By devices of a ſimilar nature, the juriſti 
tion of the nobles in criminal cauſes was reftraineq 


and the authority of the court of Tuſticiary exten 


ed. The crown, in this particular, gaining inſe 
fibly upon the nobles, recovered more ample authe 


rity ; and the King, whoſe juriſdiction once reſet 
bled that of a Baron, rather than that of a fore 
reign *, came more and TONE, to be conſidered 


F | 4 
975 Th peng be et n e (tem of 30 2rnme 
| may be attained by attending to-the ſtate of Germany, and. 
3 the hiſtory of France. In the former, the feudal inſtitution 
ſtill ſubſiſt with great vigour; and though altogether abgliſhe 
in the latter, the public records have been ſo carefully preſerye 
that the French lawyers and antiquaries have been enabled, yi 
more certainty and preciſion, than thoſe of any other country i 
Europe, to trace its riſe, its progreſs, and revolutions. | In G 
many, every principality may be conſidered as a fief, and all 
great Princes as vaſſals, holding of the Emperor. They po 
all the feudal privileges; their ſiefs are perpetual ; their; uri 
ditions within their own territories, ſeparate and extenſive; a 
the great offices of the empire are all hereditary, and anne 
to particular families. At the ſame time, the Emperor retain. 
many of the prerogatives of the feudal monarchs. Like then 
his claims and pretenſions are innumerable, and his power ſmal 
his juriſdiction within his own demeſnes, or Dereditary countrie 
is compleat ; beyond the boands of theſe it is a! moſt nothin 
And ſo permanent are feudal principles, that although the fe 
dal ſyſtem be overturned in almoſt every particular tate; in Gg 
many, and although its Princes have all become abſolute, l. 
original feudal conſtitution of the empire ſtill remains, and ide 
peculiar to that form of government, direct all its operation... 
and determine the rights of all its Princes. Our obſeryation... 
with regard to the limited juriſdiction of Kings under the { 
dal governments, are greatly illuſtrated by what bappened 
France. The feebleneſs and dotage of the deſcendants of Ch 
lemaigne encouraged the Peers to uſurp an independent juriſd 
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ie head of the community, and the ſupreme diſ- Book. I. 
ener of juſtice to his people. Theſe acquiſitions I” — 
f our Kings, however, though comparatively © © 
reat, were in reality inconſiderable; and notwith- 
anding all their efforts, many of the ſeparate ju- 
ſdictions poſſeſſed by the nobles remained in great 
gour; and their final abolition was corals to 2 tl 


en ſtant and more happy 1 
we 
VS Bur beſides theſe methods of 4 their pre- na 


Kings 


ative, and humbling the ariſtocracy, which may purbeg 
conſidered as common to all our Princes, we owe plan 
ll find, by taking a review of their reigns, that — — 
moſt every one of our Kings, from Robert Bruce wobl. 
James V. had formed ſome particular ſyſtem for 

preſſing the authority of the nobles, which was 

e object both of their jealouſy and terror. This 

onduct of our monarchs, if we reſt ſatisfied with 

de accounts of their hiſtorians, muſt be conſidered 
flowing entirely from theit reſentment againſt 
articular noblemen; and all their attempts to hum- 

e them, muſt be viewed as the ſallies of private 

aſſion, not as the conſequences of any general 


dn, Nothing remained i in the. hands of the crown ; all was 
ized by them. When Hugh Capet aſcended the throne, A. D. 

7. he kept poſſeſſion” of his private patrimony the Comte of 
ny and all the juriſdicton, which the Kings his ſucceſſors 
erciſed for ſome time, was within its tetritories. There were 
Ay four towns in France, where he could eſtabliſh Grands 
aillis, or royal Judges ;/ all the othet lands, towns, and bail- 
pes belonged'to the nobles. The methods to which the French 
onarchs had recourſe for extending their juriſdiction were 
actly ſimilar to thoſe employed by our Princes. Henaut's 
brege, p. 617, Re, De L. Eſprit des Loix, Liv. 30. ch. 20, &c. 


plan 
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Book I. plan of policy. But, though ſome of their actiot 
E may be imputed to thoſe paſſions, though the * 

| rent genius of the men, the temper of the tim 
and the ſtate of the nation neceſſarily occaſion 

great variety in their ſchemes, yet, without bei 
chargeable with exceſſive refinement,” we may 1 

——.— firm that their end was uniformly the ſame. Ai 


view of the the project of reducing the power of the ariſt6craq 


events in 
de ſometimes avowed, and purſued with vigour ; ſom 


' reigns, times concealed, or ſeemingly Fuſpetided 3 was eye 
_—_— . Us | 

Robert No Prince was ever bee indebted Þ bie p05 
Bruce. than Robert Bruce. Their valour conquered i 
kingdom, and placed him on the throne. His g 

titude and generoſity beſtowed on them the lands 

the vanquiſhed, Property has ſeldom unders 

greater or more fadden revolutions, than char 

which it was ſubject, at that time; in Scotlail 
Edward I. having forfeited the eſtates of moſt 
the ancient Scottiſh Barons, granted them to 
Engliſh ſubjects. Theſe were expelled by che 8 
and theit lands ſeized by new maſters. Am 
ſuch rapid changes, confuſion was unavoidabl 
and many poſſeſſed their lands by titles extreme 
defective. During one of thoſe truces between 
two nations, occaſioned rather by their being t 
of war, than deſirous of peace, Robert formed 
ſcheme for checking the growing power and weil 
of the nobles. He ſummoned them to appear, i 
to ſhew by what rights they held their lands. 
aſſembled accordingly, and the queſtiory being pt 
TP ſtarted up, at once, and drew their "ow 


* wa 
* . 
1 
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By theſe, ſaid they, we acquired our lands, and Boos J. 
with "theſe we will defend them.“ The King, in- > 
imidated by their boldneſs, prudently dropt the 

project, But ſo deeply did they reſent this attack 

pon their order, that notwithſtanding Robert's po- 

ular and ſplendid virtues, it CIS! a OO 

"us conſpiracy: yaa his life. . +2 


ann his ſon, a firſt a an wile. in France, after- David u. 
rds a priſoner in England, and involved in con- 
nual war with Edward III. had not leiſure to at- 
nd to the internal police of his kingdom, or to 


« of retrenching the ane of the bee ae 


Oun hiſtorians 1 — more —_ to 8 Robert II. 
military, than the civil tranſactions of the reign 

f Robert II. Skirmiſhes and inroads of little con- 

quence, they deſcribe minutely, but with regard 

o every thing that happened, during ſeveral years 

f tranquility, they are altogether ſilent. _ * 


Taz feeble i ten of Robert UI. a Robert in. 
kewiſe be paſſed over ſlightly. A Prince, of a 

ean genius, and of a ſrail and ſickly conſtitution, | 
as no fit perſon to enter the lifts with active and * 
artial barons, or to ment e from them o 
y of their rights. 


Taz civil tranſactions in Scotland are better James l. 
nown ſince the beginning of the reign of James J. 
d a compleat ſeries of our laws ſupplies the de- 
ts of our hiſtorians. The Engliſh made ſome 
mends for their injuſtice in detaining that Prince a 
| pri- 


Book I. priſoner, by their generous care of his educatiaf 
re During his long reſidence in England, he had 
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opportunity of obſerving; the feudal ſyſtem in a mon 
advanced ſtate, and refined from many of the im 
perfections which ſtill adhered to it, in his 'ow 
kingdom. He ſaw there nobles great, but not it 
dependent ; a King powerful, though far from 
ſolute; he ſaw a regular adminiſtration of gove 
ment; wiſe laws enacted; and a nation flouriſhing 
and happy, becauſe all ranks of men were accu 
tomed to obey them. Full of theſe ideas, he f 
turned into his native country, which preſented 1 
him a very different ſcene. The royal authority 
never great, was now contemptible, by having det 
ſo long delegated to regents. The ancient ora 
mony, and revenues of the crown, were almoli 
totally alienated, During his long abſence, th 
name of a King was little known, and leſs regat 
ed. The licence of many years had rendered t 
nobles independent. Univerſal anarchy prevailed 
The weak were expoſed to the rapine and opp: 
fion of the ſtrong. In every corner ſome barbarou 
chieftain ruled at pleafure, and neither un 
King, nor pitied the ere , „ an 


| Jamzs was too wi Prince to employ opa 
force to correct ſuch inveterate evils. Neither 


A cotemporary Monkiſh writer deſcribes theſe calami 
very feelingly, in his. rude Latin. In diebus illis, non ol 
n Scotia, ſed quilibet potentibrum juniorem oppreflit ; et tou on 
regnum fuit unum latrocinium ; homicidia, deprædationes, 
cendia, et cætera maleficia remanſerunt impunita; et juſtitia 
legata extra terminos regni exulavit. Chartular. Morav. af 
Innes Eſſay, vol. 1, p. 272. - 

Mel 
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men, nor the times would have born it. He ap- Boox I. 
plied the gentler, a and leſs offenſive remedy of laws —WW, 
and ſtatutes. In a parliament held immediately 
after his return, he gained the confidence of his 
people, by many wiſe laws, tending, viſibly to re- 
ſtabliſh order, tranquillity and juſtice in the king- 
dom. But, at the ſame time, that he endeavoured 
o ſecure theſe bleſſings to. his ſubjects, he diſco- 
ered his intention to recover thoſe. poſſeſſions of 
hich the crown had been unjuſtly bereaved; and 
or that purpoſe obtained an act by which he was 
mpowered to ſummon thoſe, who had obtained 
rown lands during the three laſt reigns, to produce 
he rights by which they held them“. As this 
atute threatened the property of the nobles, . ano ano- 

her which paſſed in a ſubſequent parliament, aimed 
z dreadful blow at their power. By it, the leagues 
nd combinations, which we have already deſcribed, 
nd which rendered the nobles ſo formidable to 
he crown, were declared unlawful, Encouraged 
dy this ſucceſs in the beginning of his enterprize, 
ames's next ſtep was fill bolder and more deciſive. 
Puring the ſitting of parliament, he ſeized at once, 
is couſin Murdo Duke of Albany, and his ſons 3 
he Eatls of Douglas, Lennox, Angus, March, 
nd above twenty other Peers and Barons of prime 
ank, To all of them, however, he was immedi- 
tely reconciled, except to Albany, and his ſons, + 
nd Lennox. Theſe were tried by their Peers, and 
ondemned ; for what crime is now unknown. 
heir execution ſtruck the whole order with terror, 
nd their forfeiture added vaſt poſſeſſions. to on 


Act. 9. P. 1424. + Act. 30, P. 1424. 
Th: E crown. 


Book I. crown. He ſeized, likewiſe, the earldoms of By. 
WY'V chan and Strathern, upon different pretexts; and 
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that of Mar fell to him by inheritance. The pati 
ence and inactivity of the nobles, while the King 
was proceeding ſo rapidly towards aggrandizing the 
crown, are amazing. The only obſtruction he me 
with was from a flight inſurrection headed by thi 
Duke of Albany's youngeſt ſon, and that was eafi 
ſuppreſſed. The ſplendor and preſence of a King 
to which the great men had been long unaccuſtomed 
inſpired reverence : James was a Prince of gr 
abilities, and conducted his operations with mud 
prudence. He was in friendſhip with  Engling 
and cloſely allied with the French King: He wa 
adored by the people, who enjoyed 24 oy 
and happineſs under his adminiſtration : And al 
his acquiſitions, however fatal to the body of tle 
nobles, had been gained by attacks upon individu 
als; were obtained by deciſions of law; and being 
founded on circumſtances peculiar to the perſon 
who ſuffered,” might excite murmurs and apprehen 
ſions, but afforded no colourable pretext for ag 
neral rebellion. It was not ſo with the next artemp 
which the King made. Encouraged by the facili 
with which he had hitherto advanced, he venture 
upon a meaſure that irritated the whole body of th 
nobility, and which the event ſhews either to han 
been entered into with too much precipitancy, « 
to have been carried on with too much violence 
The father of George Dunbar Earl of March ha 
taken arms againſt Robert III. the King's father 
but that crime had been pardoned, and his lane 
reſtored by Robert Duke of Albany. James, 0 


pr 
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hat it was the prerogative of the King alone to par- 
Jon treaſon, or to alienate lands annexed to the 
rown, obtained a ſentence declaring the pardon to 
de void, and depriving Dunbar of the earldom. 
any of the great men held lands by no other right 
han what they derived from grants of the two Dukes 
f Albany. Such a deciſion, though they had rea- 
dn to expect it in conſequence of the ſtatute which 
e King had obtained, occaſioned a general alarm. 
hough Dunbar was, at preſent, the only ſufferer, 
e precedent might be extended, and their-titles to 
oſſeſſions, which they conſidered as the rewards of 
eir valour, might be ſubjected to the review of 
urts of law, whoſe forms of proceeding, and ju- 
diction, were in a martial age little known, and 
tremely odious. Terror and diſcontent ſpread 


2 common danger called on the whole order to 
ite, and to make one bold ſtand, before they were 
ipped ſucceſſively of their acquiſitions, and re- 
ced to a ſtate of poverty and inſignificance. The 
valence of theſe ſentiments. among the nobles 
ouraged a few deſperate men, the friends or fol- 


der the King's adminiſtration, to form a conſpi- 
y againſt his life. The firſt uncertain intelligence 
this was brought him, while he lay in his camp 
ore Roxburgh caſtle. He durſt not confide in 


puſt, but inſtantly diſmiſſed them and their vaſ- 
and retiring to a monaſtery near Perth, was 
after murdered there, in the moſt cruel man- 
E 2 ner. 


upon this diſcovery of the King's intentions; 


les, to whom he had given ſo many cauſes of 


31 


pretext that the regent had exceeded his power, and Book A. 


* 


WY 


ers of thoſe who had been the chief ſufferers 
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Book I. ner. All our hiſtorians mention, with aſtonifh. 
ment, this circumſtance of the King's diſbanding 
; his army, at a time, when it was ſo neceſſary f 
his preſervation. A King, ſay they, furrounddf 

with his Barons, is ſecure from fecret treaſon, an 

may defy open. rebellion. But thoſe very Bara 

were the perſons whom he chiefly dreaded ; andi 

is evident, from this review of his adminiftratig 

that he had greater reaſon to apprehend danger, thi 

to expect defence, from their hands. It wast 
misfortune of James, that his maxims and mai 

ners were too refined for the age in which he live 
Happy! had he reigned in a kingdom more < 

lized; his love of peace, of juſtice, and of? 

gance, would have rendered his ſchemes ſucceſs 

and inſtead of periſhing becauſe he had attempt 

too much, a grateful people would have applau 

and ſeconded his efforts to reform and to ogy 

them. 


James l. © CR1cHToN, the moſt able man of thoſe, 
had the direction of affairs during the tminority 
James II. had been the miniſter of James J. 
well acquainted with his reſolution of humbling 
nobility. He did not relinquiſh the deſign, 

he endeavoured to inſpire his pupil with the 
ſentiments. But what James had attempted to 
fect ſlowly, and by legal means, his ſon and Cn 
ton purſued with the impetuoſity natural to & 
men, and with the fierceneſs peculiar;to that 
William the ſixth Earl of Douglas was the 
victim to their barbarous policy. That young 
bleman (as we have already obſerved) contem 
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ounced his allegiance, and aſpired to independ 
richton, too high-ſpirited to bear ſuch an inſult, 
put too weak to curb or to bring to juſtice ſo pow- 
rful an offender, decoyed him by many promiſes 
o an interview in the caſtle of Edinburgh, and, 
otwithſtanding theſe, murdered both him and his 
rrother. Crichton, however, gained little by this 
ct of treachery, which rendered him univerſally. 
ddious. William the eighth Earl of Douglas was 
> leſs powerful, and no leſs formidable to the 
rown, By forming the league which we already 
ntioned with the Earl of Crawfurd and other 
Barons, he had united againſt his Sovereign almoſt: 
dne half of his kingdom. But his  credulity led 
im into the ſame-ſnare, which had been fatal to 
he former Earl. Relying on the King's promiſes, 

ho had now attained to the years of manhood, 
"od having obtained a ſafe conduct under the great 
cal, he ventured to meet him in Stirling caſtle. 
ames urged him to diſſolve that dangerous confe- 
deracy into which he had entered; the Earl obſti- 
nately refuſed ; „If you will not,” ſaid. the en- 
aged monarch, drawing his dagger, this ſnhall;“ 
and ſtabbed him to the heart. An action ſo un- 
orthy of a King filled the nation with aſtoniſhment, 
and with horror. The Earl's vaſſals ran to arms 
th the utmoſt fury, and dragging the ſafe con- 
duct, which the King had granted and violated, at 
: horſe's tail, they marched towards Stirling, burnt 
the town, and threatened to beſiege the caſtle. An 
accommodation enſued, on what terms is not known. 
E 3 But 


he authority of an infant prince, almoſt openly re- Boo. 1. 
ence. 
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Boo I. But the King's jealouſy, and the new Earl's power 
and reſentment, prevented it from being of long 
continuance. Both took the field, at the head of 


and a ſingle battle muſt, in all probability, have 


their camp, and Sir James Hamilton of Cadyos, 


and overawed the crown, and the terror with which 
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*nobles, ſecured the King, for ſome time, from op- 
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their armies, and met near Abercorn, That of the Nec 
Earl, compoſed chiefly of borderers, was far ſupe. Wici: 
rior to the King's both in number, and in valour 


decided whether the houſe of Stewart or of Dougla 
was henceforth to. poſſeſs the throne of Scotland. 
But, while his troops impatiently expected the fig: 
nal to engage, the Earl ordeted them to retire to 


the perſon. in whom he placed the greateſt confidence, 
convinced of his want of genius to'improve an'op- 
portunity, or of his want of courage to ſeize" 
crown, deſerted him that very night. This exam. 
ple was followed by many; and the Earl, deſpiſed, 
or forſaken by all, was ſoon driven out of the king 
dom, and obliged to depend for his ſubſiſtence, en 
the friendſhip of the King of England. The ruin 
of this great family, which had ſo long rivalled 


ſuch an example of unſucceſsful ambition filled the 


poſition ; and the royal authority remained uncon- 
trouled and almoſt abſolute. James did not ſuffer 
this favourable interval to paſs unimproved ; he 
procured the conſent of parliament to laws more 
advantageous to the prerogative, and more ſubver- 
five of the privileges of the ariſtocracy, than were 

ever obtained by any former or ſubſequent cen 


98 Scotland. 


| 


By 
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By one of theſe, not only all the vaſt poſſeſſions of Book 1: 
g be Earl of Douglas were annexed to the crown, but WWW 
H prior and future alienations of crown lands were 
eo {WMicclared to be void, and the King was impowered to 


eize them at pleaſure, without any proceſs or form 
f law, and oblige the poſſeſſors to refund hat- 
yer they had received from them“ . A -dreadful - 
ſtrument of oppreſſion. in the hands of a Prince. 


AnoTHeR law prohibited the wardenſhip of the 
narches to be granted hereditarily; reſtrained, in 
veral inſtances, the juriſdiction of that office; and 
xtended the authority of the King's courts F. 


By a third, it was enacted that no Regality, or 
xcluſive right of adminiſtring juſtice within a man's 
wn lands, ſhould be granted in time to come, with- 
ut the conſent of parliament , a condition, which 
mplied almoſt an expreſs prohibition. Thoſe no.” 
les who already poſſeſſed that great privilege, would 
aturally be ſollicitous to prevent it from becoming 
ommon, by being beſtowed on many. Thoſe, 
ho had not themſelves attained it, would envy 
dthers the acquiſition of ſuch a flattering diſtin tion; 
ind both would concur in / _y the claims of 
ew pretenders, 


Br a fourth act, all new grants of hereditary of- 
ces were prohibited, and thoſe obtained ſince the 
death of the laſt King were e revoked F. 


* Att. 41. P. 1455, f Ibid. AQ. 42. f Ibid. AA. 43. 


Act. 44, 
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Hoox I. Exc of thefe ſtatutes undermined ſome” of then 
great pillars, on which the power of the ariſtocracy 
reſted. During the remainder of his reign, this 
Prince purſued the plan which he had begun, with 
the utmoſt vigour ; and had not a ſudden death, 
occaſioned by the ſplinter of a cannon which burſt 
near him at the ſiege of Roxburgh, prevented hi 
progreſs, he wanted neither genius nor courage ty 
perfect it: and Scotland might, in all probabj 
lity, have been the firſt kingdom in Europe, which 
would have ſeen the ſubverſion & the feudi 
ſyſtem. 


Jams III. diſcovered no leſs eagerneſs than hi 
father or grandfather to humble the nobility ; bu 
far inferior to either of them in abilities and addrek, 
he adopted a plan extremely impolitic, and hi 
reign was diſaſtrous, as well as his end t 
Under the feudal governments, the nobles wet 
not only the King's miniſters, and. poſſeſſed of al 
the great offices of power or of truſt ; they wen 
likewiſe, his companions ay us ol and ſcarce 
any but them approached his perſon, or were en 
» titled to his regard. But James, who both feared 
and hated his nobles, kept them at an unuſual dif 
tance, and beſtowed every mark of confidence and 
affection upon a few mean perſons, of profeſſions 
ſo diſhonourable, as ought to have rendered then 
unworthy of his preſence. Shut up with theſe, i 
his caſtle of Stirling, he ſeldom appeared in public 
and amuſed himſelf with architecture, muſic, an 
other arts, which were then little eſteemed. Ti 
novles beheld the power and favour of theſe mini 


James III. 
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ns, with indignation. Even the ſanguinary mea- Book I. 
ures of his father provoked them leſs than his 
eglect. Individuals alone ſuffered by the former ; 
by the latter, every man thought himſelf injured, 
decauſe all were contemned. Their diſcontent was 
uch heightened by the King's recalling all rights 
o crown lands, Hereditary offices, regalities, and 
very other conceſſion, which was detrimental to 
is prerogative, and which had been extorted during 
is minority. Combinations among themſelves, 
cret intrigues with England, and all the uſual 
reparatives for civil war, were the effects of their 
eſentment, Alexander Duke of Albany, and John 
xr] of Mar, the King's brothers, two young men 
ff turbulent and ambitious ſpirits, and incenſed 
gainſt James, who treated them with the ſame 
oldneſs as he did the'other great men, entered 
deeply into all their cabals. The King detected 
heir deſigns, before they were ripe for execution, 
nd ſeizing his two brothers, committed the Duke 
df Albany to Edinburgh caſtle- The Earl of Mar 
aving remonſtrated with too much boldneſs againſt 
he King's conduct, was murdered, if we may be- 
ieve our hiſtorians, by his command. Albany, 
pprehenſive of the ſame fate, made his eſcape out 
pf the caſtle, and fled into France. Concern for the 
ing's honour, or indignation at his meaſures, were 
perhaps the motives, which firſt induced him to 
oin the malecontents. But James's attachment to 
avourites rendering him every day more odious to 
he nobles, the proſpe& of the advantages which 
ight be derived from their general diſaffection, 
added to the reſentment which he felt on account 
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Book I. of his brother's death, and his own. injuries, ſoon 
WAY inſpired Albany with more ambitious and criminal 
| thoughts. He concluded a treaty with Edward IV. 

of England, in which he aſſumed the name of 
| Alexander King of Scots, and in return for the 
| aſſiſtance which was promiſed him towards dethron. 
ing his brother, he bound himſelf, ſo ſoon as he 
was put in poſſeſſion. of the kingdom, to ſwear 
fealty and to do homage to the Engliſh monarch, 
to renounce the ancient alliance with France, t 
contract a new one with England, and to ſurrende 
ſome of the ſtrongeſt caſtles, and malt valuab 
counties in Scotland. That aid, which: the Duke 
ſo baſely purchaſed at the price of his own honour, 
and the independence of his country, was punctu 
ally granted him, and the Duke of Glouceſter with 
a powerful army conducted him towards Scotland 
The danger of a foreign invaſion obliged James u 
implore the aſſiſtance of thoſe nobles whom he hal 
ſo kong treated with contempt. Some of them wet 
in cloſe confederacy with the Duke of Albany, and 
approved of all his pretenſions. Others were im 
patient for any event, which would reſtore their or: 
der to its ancient pre-eminence. They took 
field, however, at the head of a powerful army d 
their followers, but with a ſtronger diſpoſition tt 
redreſs their own grievances, than to annoy the ent: 
my; and with a fixed reſolution of puniſhing thok 
minioas, whoſe inſolence they could no longer to 
lerate. This reſolution they executed, in the cam 
near Lawder, with a 1 diſpatch and rigou 


Abercr. Mart, Atch. v. ii. 443. 
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aving previouſly concerted. their plan, the Earls Boox I. 
f Angus, Huntly, Lenox, followed by almoſt al 
he Barons of chief note in the army, forcibly en- 

red the apartment of their Sovereign, ſeized all 

is favourites, except one Ramſay, whom they 

duld not tear from the King, in whoſe arms he 

>ok ſhelter, and without any form of trial, hanged 

em inſtantly over a bridge. Among the moſt 
markable of thoſe who had engroſſed the King's 

ection, were Cochran a maſon, Hommil a taylor, 

eonard a ſmith, Rogers a muſician, and Torfifan 
fencing-maſter. So deſpicable a retinue diſcovers: 

e capriciouſneſs of James's character, and accounts 

r the indignation of the nobles, when they be 

eld the favour, due to them, beſtowed on ſuch un- 

orthy Wee | gn; 


James had n no reaſon to confide in an away * 
tle under his command, and diſmiſſing it, ſhut 
mſelf up in the caſtle of Edinburgh. After va- 
bus intrigues, Albany's lands and honours were 
length reſtored to him, and he ſeemed even to 
ve regained his brother's favour, by ſome impor- 
nt ſervices. But their friendſhip was not of long 
ration. James abandoned himſelf, once more, 
the guidance of favourites; and the fate of thoſe 
ho had ſuffered at Lawder, did not deter others, 
Om courting that dangerous pre: eminence. Al- 
ny, on pretext that an attempt had been made to 
ke away his life by poiſon, fled from court, and 
tiring to his caſtle of Dunbar, drew thither a 
eater number of Barons than attended on the 
ing himſelf. At the ſame time, he renewed his 

former 
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Boox I. former confederacy with Edward; the Earl of An. 
gas openly negotiated that infamous treaty ; other 
Barons were ready to concur with it; and if the 
ſudden death of Edward had not prevented Alba. 
ny's receiving any aid from England, the crown of 
Scotland would probably have been the reward of 
this unworthy combination with the enemies of bi 
country. But, inſtead of any hopes of reigning in 
Scotland, he found, upon the death of Edwan 
that he could not reſide there in ſafety, and flying 
firſt to England, and then to France, he ſeems fron 
that time to have taken no part in the affairs of hi 
native country, Emboldened by his — 
King and his Minifters multiplied the inſults 1 
they offered to the nobility. A ſtanding guard, 
thing unknown under the feudal governments, an 
inconſiſtent with the familiarity and confideng 
with which monarchs then lived amidſt their nobl 
was raiſed for the King's defence, and the commian 
of it given to Ramſay, lately created Earl of Bot 
well, the ſame perſon who had ſo narrowly eſcape 
when his companions were put to death at Lawde 
And, as if this precaution had not been ſufficie 
a proclamation was iſſued forbidding any perſon t 
appear in arms within the precincts of the court 
which, at a time, when no man of rank left hi 
own houſe without a numerous retinue of arm 
followers, was, in effect, debarring the.nobles fro 
all acceſs to the King. James, at the ſame tim 
became fonder of retirement than ever; and ſu 
in indolence, or ſuperſtition, or. attentive only | 
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amuſements, devolved his whole authority upon his Boox. I. 
favourites. So many injuries provoked the moſt wv 
conſiderable nobles to take arms, and having per- 

ſuaded or obliged the Duke of Rothſay, the King's 

Ideſt ſon, a youth of fifteen, to ſet himſelf at 

their head, they openly declared their intention of 

depriving James of a crown, of which he Nad dif- 

covered himſelf to be ſo unworthy. Rouzed by 

this danger, the King quitted his retirement, took 

the field, and encountred them near Bannockburn ; 
but the valour of the Borderers, of whom the army 
of the malecontents was chiefly compoſed, ſoon 
put his troops to flight, and he himſelf was lain 
in the purſuit. - Suſpicion, indolence, immoderate 
attachment to favourites, and all the vices of a fee- 
ble mind, are viſible in his whole conduct; but the 
character of a cruel and unrelenting tyrant ſeems 
to be unjuſtly affixed to him by our hiſtorians. 
His negle& of the nobles irritated, but did not 
weaken them ; and their diſcontent, the immoderate 

ambition of his two brothers, and their unnatural 

confederacies with England, were ſufficient to have 

diſturbed a more vigorous adminiſtration, and to 

have rendered a prince of ſuperior talents un- 


happy. 


Txz indignation, which many perſons of rank 
expreſſed againſt the conduct of the conſpirators, to- 
gether with the terror of the ſentence of excommu- 
nication which the Pope pronounced againſt them, 
obliged them to uſe their victory with great mode- 
ration and humanity. And being conſcious how 
deteſtable the crime of imbruing their hands in the 
blood 
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Book I. former confederacy with Edward; the Earl of An. 
aus openly negotiated that infamous treaty z othe 
Barons were ready to concur with it; and if 'the 
ſudden death of Edward had not prevented Alba. 
ny's receiving any aid from England, the crown of 
Scotland would probably have been the reward gf 
this unworthy combination with the enemies of hi 
country. But, inſtead of any hopes of reigning ig 
Scotland, he found, upon the death of Edward 
that he could not reſide there in ſafety, and flying 
firſt to England, and then to France, he ſeems fron 
that time to have taken no part in the affairs of h 
native country. Emboldened by his a , 
King and his Miniſters multiplied the inſults \ 
they offered to the nobility. A ſtanding guard, 
thing unknown under the feudal governments, at 
inconſiſtent with the familiarity and confideng 
with which monarchs then lived amidſt their nobk 
was raiſed for the King's defence, and the comman 
of it given to Ramſay, lately created Earl of Bod 
well, the ſame perſon who had ſo narrowly eſcapt 
when his companions were put to death at Lawde 
And, as if this precaution had not been ſufficie 
a proclamation was iſſued forbidding any perſon t 
appear in arms within the precincts of the court 
which, at a time, when no man of rank left 
own houſe without a numerous retinue of arme 
followers, was, in effect, debarring the.nobles fro 
all acceſs to the King. James, at the ſame tir 
became fonder of retirement than ever; and uni 
in indolence, or ſuperſtition, or. attentive on 
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amuſements, devolved his whole authority upon his Book. I. 
favourites. So many injuries provoked the moſt wv 
conſiderable nobles to take arms, and having per- 
ſuaded or obliged the Duke of Rothſay, the King's 
eldeſt ſon, a youth of fifteen, to ſet himſelf at 
their head, they openly declared their intention of 
depriving James of a crown, of which he Dad diſ- 

overed himſelf to be ſo unworthy. Rouzed by 

this danger, the King quitted his retirement, took 

the field, and encountred them near Bannockburn z 

but the valour of the Borderers, of whom the army 
of the malecontents was chiefly compoſed, ſoon 
put his troops to flight, and he himſelf was flain 
in the purſuit. Suſpicion, indolence, immoderate 
attachment to favourites, and all the vices of a fee- 
ble mind, are viſible in his whole conduct; but the 
character of a cruel and unrelenting tyrant ſeems 
to be unjuſtly affixed to him by our hiſtorians. 
His negle& of the nobles irritated, but did not 
weaken them; and their diſcoment, the immoderate 
ambition of his two brothers, and their unnatural 
confederacies with England, were ſufficient to have 
diſturbed a more vigorous adminiſtration, and to 
have rendered a prince of ſuperior talents un- 
happy. 


Tux indignation, which many perſons of rank 
expreſſed againſt the conduct of the conſpirators, to- 
gether with the terror of the ſentence of excommu- 
nication which the Pope pronounced againſt them, 
obliged them to uſe their victory with great mode- 
ration and humanity. And being conſcious how 
deteſtable the crime of imbruing their hands in the 
blood 
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' . Book I. blood of their Sovereign appeared, they endeavour; 
wa— 4 to regain the good opinion of their countrymen, 

| and to attone for their treatment of the father, hy 

their loyalty and duty towards the ſon. They plz 

ced him inſtantly on the throne, and the whole king; 

dom ſoon united in acknowledging his authority, 


| James IV. was naturally generous and, brave; he 
felt, in an high degree, all the paſſions which ani: 
mate a young and noble mind. He loved magni 
ficence, he delighted in war, and was eager to ob. 
tain fame. During his reign, the ancient and here 
ditary enmity between the King and nobles ſeem 
almoſt entirely to have ceaſed. He envied not thei 
ſplendor, becauſe it contributed to the ornament of 
his court; nor did he dread their power, which he 
conſidered as the ſecurity of his kingdom, not as an 
object of terror to himſelf. This confidence, on hi 
part, met with the proper return of duty and a. 
fection, on theirs; and, in his war with England, 
he experienced how much a King, beloved by his 
nobles, is able to perform. Though the ardour of 
his courage, and the ſpirit of chivalry, rather than 


the proſpect of any national advantage, were the 


motives of that expedition; ſuch was the zeal of his 


ſubjects for the King's glory, that he was followed 


by as gallant an army, as ever any of his anceſtors 


had led upon Engliſh ground. But tho' James 


himſelf formed no ſcheme dangerous or detrimen- 


tal to the ariſtocracy, his reign was_diſtinguiſhed by 
an event, extremely fatal to it; and one accidental 


blow humbled it more than all the premediated at- 


tacks of preceding Kings. In the raſh and unfor- 
6 tunate 
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{arls, thirteen Lords, five eldeſt ſons of noblemen, 
ad an incredible number of barons, fell with the 
ing“. The whole body of the nobles, long and 
-nfibly, felt this diſaſter ; and if a Prince of full 
oe had then aſcended the throne, their conſterna- 
on and feebleneſs would have afforded him advan- 
ages, which no former monarch ever n | 


fant of a year old; and though the office of re- 
ent was conferred on the Duke of Albany, a man 
f genius and enterprize, a native of France, and 
cuſtomed to a government where the power of the 
ing was already, great; though he made many 
d attempts to extend the royal authority; though 
2 put to death Lord Home, and baniſhed the Earl 
f Angus, the two noblemen of greateſt influence in 
e kingdom, the ariſtocracy loſt no ground under 
is adminiſtration. A ſtranger to the manners, the 
ws, and the language of the people whom he was 
alled to rule, he acted, on ſome occaſions, rather 
e a Viceroy of the French King, than the gover- 
dr of Scotland; but the nobles afferted their own 
Wivileges, and contended for the intereſt of their 
duntry, with a boldneſs, which convinced him of 
cir independence, and of the impotence of his own 
thority. After ſeveral unſucceſsful ſtruggles, he 
dluntarily retired to France, and the King, being 
jen in his thirteenth year, the nobles agreed that 


* Abr. ii. 540. 
he 


unate battle of Flowden, a brave nobility choſe ra- Book I. 
her to die, than to deſert their Sovereign. Twelve 


Bur James v. who ucceeded his father, was an james v. 


Book I. he ſhould afſume the government, and that * 
w—— perſons ſhould be appointed to attend him by 
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and to adviſe and aſſiſt him in the adminiſtrations 
public affairs. The earl of Angus, who was o 
that number, did not long remain ſatisfied with 
divided power. He gained ſome of his colleagil 
removed others, and intimidated the reft. W 1 
the term of his attendance expired, he ſtill reti 
authority, to which all were obliged to ſubmit, 
cauſe none of them was in a condition to diſpute 
The affection of the young King was the only thi 
wanting, to fix and perpetuate his power. But 
active and high ſpirited Prince ſubmitted, with 
impatience, to the reſtraint, in which he was [kl 
It ill ſuited his years, or diſpoſition, to be conkill 
as a priſoner, within his own palace; to be tre 
with no reſpect ; and to-be deprived of all pal 
He could not, on ſome occaſions, conceal: high 
dignation and reſentment. Angus foreſaw- thai 
had much to dread from theſe, and as he could 
gain the King's heart, he reſolved to make ſul 
his perſon, James was continually ' ſurrounded 
the Earl's ſpies and confidents ; many eyes wat 
all his motions, and obſerved every ſtep he al 
But the King's eagerneſs to obtain liberty eludel 
their vigilance. He eſcaped from Falkland, 
fled to the caſtle of Stirling, the reſidence of 
Queen his mother, and the only place of ſtrew 
in the kingdom which was not in the hand of 
Douglaſes. The nobles, of whom ſome were 
enced by their hatred to Angus, and others hy 
reſpect for the King, crowded to Stirling, and 
court was ſoon filled with perſons of the greateſſ 
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tinction. The Earl, though aſtoniſhed at this un- Book I, 
expected revolution, reſolved, at firſt, to make one 
bold puſh for recovering his authority, by march- 

ing to Stirling. at the head of his followers ; but he 

wanted either courage, or ſtrength to execute this 

reſolution. In a parliament held ſoon after, he and 

his adherents were attainted, and after eſcaping from 

many dangers, and enduring much miſery, he was 

at length obliged to fly into England for refuge. 


Jams had now not only the name, but, though 
extremely young, the full authority of a King. He 
was inferior to no Prince of that age in gracefulneſs 
of perſon, or in vigour of mind. "His underiland- 
ing was good, and his heart warm; the former 
capable of great improvement, and the latter ſuſ- 
eptible of the beſt impreſſions. But according, to 
the uſual fate of Princes who are called to the throne 
in their infancy, his education had been neglected. 
His private preceptors were more ready to flatter, 
than to inſtru&t him. It was the intereſt of thoſe 

ho governed the kingdom, to prevent him from 
knowing too much. And the Earl of Angus, in 
order to divert him from buſineſs, gave him an early 
aſte for ſuch pleaſures, as afterwards occupied and 
engroſſed him more than became a King. Accord- 
ingly, we diſcover in James all the features of a 
great, but uncultivated ſpirit. On the one hand, 

iolent paſſions, implacable reſentment, an immo- 
derate deſire of power, and the utmoſt rage at diſ- 
appointment. On the other, love to his people, 


real for the puniſhment of private oppreſſors, con- 
Vol. I. | F | fidence 


Book I, fidence in his, favourites, and the molt cogagn 
3 perk and, affability of behaviour, 109 
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Bas te | 

. he himſelf bad ſuffered from the exax. 
bitant power of the nobles led him early to imitate 
his predeceſſors, in their attempts to humble them. 
The plan he formed for that purpoſe was more 
profound, more ſyſtematic, and purſued with great 
er conſtancy and ſteddineſs, than that of any d 
his anceſtors. And the influence of the eveng 
in his reign upon thoſe of the ſubſequent period, 
render it neceſſary to explain his conduct, at greater 
length, and to enter into a more minute detail 
his actions. He had penetration enough to diſo 
ver thoſe defects in the ſchemes," adopted by forme 
Kings, which occaſioned their miſcarriage. The 
example of James I. had taught him, that wiſe lam 
operate ſlowly on a rude people, and that the-fiere 
ſpirit of the feudal nobles was not to be ſubduedhy 
theſe alone. The effects of the violent meaſures d 
James II. convinced him, that the oppreſſion of one 
great family is apt either to excite the ſuſpicion an 
reſentment of the other nobles, or to enrich with ia 
ſpoils ſome new family, which would ſoon adopt 
the ſame ſentiments, and become equally: formidabk 
to the crown. He ſaw, from the fatal end 
James III. that neglect was ſtill more intolerable u 
the nobles than oppreſſion, and that the miniſtryt 
new men and favourites was both diſhonourable;and 
dangerous to a Prince. At the ſame time; he ft 
that the authority of the crown was not ſufficient 
counterbalance the power of the ariſtocracy, at 
that without ſome new acceſſion of ay” 
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the clergy, hoping that they would both reliſh his 


*. plan, and concur, with all their influence, in ena- 
ne bling him to put it in execution. Under the feudal - 
m. government, the church being ' reckoned a third 
x WMecſtate, had its repreſentatives in [parliament z the 


umber of theſe was conſiderable, and they poſſeſſed 
great influence in that aſſembly. The ſuperſtition 
of former kings, and the zeal of an ignorant age, 
ad beſtowed upon eccleſiaſtics, a great proportion 
of the national wealth, and the authority which 
hey acquired by the reverence of the people, was 
uperior even to that which they derived from their 
iches. This powerful body, however, depended 
ntirely on the crown. The Popes, notwithſtanding 
heir attention to extend their uſurpations, had ne- 
plected Scotland as a diſtant and poor kingdom, and 
Permitted its kings to exerciſe powers, which they 
liſputed with more conſiderable princes. The Scot- 
iſh monarchs had the ſole right of nomination to 
acant biſhopricks and abbeys * ; and James natu- 
ally concluded, that men who expected preferment 
om his favour, would be willing to merit it, by 
romoting his deſigns. Happily for him, the nobles 
ad not yet recovered the blow which: fell on their 
rder at Flowden, and if we may judge either from 

eir conduct, or from the character given of them 
y Sir Ralph Sadler the Engliſh envoy in Scotland, 
7 were men of little. genius, of no experience in 
uſineſs, and n of _— n with una; 


„Epil. Reg Scot. 1. 197, be. Act. = p. 1549, 4 5 
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could expect no better ſucceſs in the ſtruggle than his Bars I. 
anceſtors. In this extremity, he applied himſelf to. 


Book 1. nimity, or with vigour. Many of the clergy, « 
the other hand, were diſtinguiſhed by their grey 
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abilities, and no Jeſs by their ambition. Varioy 
cauſes of diſguſt had ariſen between them and th 
nobles, who deſpiſed their character, and envig 
their power, or their wealth. By acting in cone 
with the king, they not only gratified him, b 
avenged themſelves, and hoped to aggrandiſe 
own order, by depreſſing thoſe, who were their { 
rivals. Secure of ſo powerful a concurrence, Jam 
ventured to proceed with greater boldneſs. Int 
firſt heat of reſentment, he had driven the Earl 
Angus out of the kingdom; and ſenſible that a pe 
| fon, fo far ſuperior to the other nobles in ability 
might create many obſtacles, which would 
or render ineffectual all his ſchemes, he ſolem 
ſwore, that he would never permit him to rem 
into Scotland, and, notwithſtanding the repea 
ſolicitations of the king of England, he adhered 
his vow with unrelenting obſtinacy. He then | 
ceeded to repair the fortifications of Edinburgh, d 
ling, and other caſtles, and to fill his magan 
with arms and ammunition. Having taken d 
precautions by way of defence, he began to 
the nobility with the utmoſt coldneſs and reſa 
Thoſe offices, which they were apt, from long n 
ſeſſion, to conſider as appropriated to their en. 
were now beſtowed on eccleſiaſtics, who alone! 
ſeſſed the King's ear, and together with a few geil 
men of inferior rank, ro whom he had comm 
cated his ſchemes, were entruſted with the mand 
ment of all public affairs. Theſe miniſters 
choſen with judgment ; and Cardinal Beatoun, 
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delity, they carried on his meaſures with vigour, 
ith reputation, and with ſucceſs. James no longer 
oncealed his contempt of the nobles, and ſuffered 
o opportunity of mortifying them to eſcape. Slight . 
offences were aggravated into real crimes, and pu- 
iſhed with ſeverity. Every accuſation againſt per- 
ons of rank was heard with pleaſure, every appear- 
nce of guilt was examined with rigour, and every 


daniſhing Hepburn Earl of Bothwell for reaſons ex- 
remely frivolous, the beheading the Maſter of 
orbes without, ſufficient evidence of his guilt, and 
he condemning Lady Glamis, a ſiſter of the Earl 
f Angus, to be burnt for the crime of witchcraft, 
f which even that credulous age believed her inno- 
ent, are monuments both of the King's hatred of 
he nobility, of the ſeverity of his government, and 
f the ſtretches he made towards abſolute power. 
By theſe acts of authority, he tried the ſpirit of the 
obles, and how much they were willing to bear. 
Their patience increaſed his contempt for them, and 
dded to the ardour and boldneſs with which he 
purſued his plan. Meanwhile they obſerved the 
F< dency of his ſchemes with concern, and with re- 
entment; but the King's ſagacity, the vigilance of 
is miniſters, and the want of a proper leader, made 
t dangerous to concert any meaſures for their de- 
ence, and impoſſible to act with becoming vigour. 
ames and his counſellors, by a falſe ſtep which they 
ook, preſented to them, at length, an advantage- 
hich they did not fail to improve. 5 


F 3 MorTzves, 


don became the moſt eminent among them, was a Book I. 
an of ſuperior genius. They ſerved the King wit 


jal proved fatal to thoſe who were accuſed : the 
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Boox I. MorTives, which are well known, had prompted 
—— Henry VIII. to diſclaim the Pope's authority, and 
to ſeize the revenues of the regular clergy..:' His 
ſyſtem of reformation ſatisfied none of his fubjet, 
Some were enraged becauſe he had proceeded ſo far, 
others murmured becauſe he proceeded no farther; 
and by his imperious temper; and alternate perſetu- 
tions of the zealots for Popery, and the convert 
to the Proteſtant opinions, he was equally formi- 
dable to both. Henry was afraid that this generi 
diſſatisfaction of his people might encoutage his 
enemies on the continent to invade his kingdom 
He knew that both the Pope and Emperor courted the 
friendſhip of the King of Scots, and endeavouredty 
engage him in an alliance againſt England. "He 
reſolved, therefore, to diſappoint the effects of their 
negotiations, by entering into a cloſer union with, 
his nephew, and for that purpoſe ſent ambaſſadon 
into Scotland, to propoſe a perſonal interview vii. 

him at York. It was plainly James's intereſt 9 
accept of this invitation; the aſſiſtance of ſo power 

ful an ally, the high honours which were promiſed 
him, and the liberal ſubſidics he might have obtain Wiſe: 
ed, would have added no little dignity to his do- 
meſtic government, and muſt have greatly facilita: Mu 
ed the execution of his favourite plan. On te 
other hand, a war with England, which he hai 
reaſon to apptehend, if he rejected Henry's offers ot! 
friendſhip, was inconſiſtent with all his views. Th»! 
would bring him to depend on his barons ; an army 
could not be raiſed without their aſſiſtance: to cal 
nobles incenſed againſt their prince into the field, 
was to unite his enemies, to make them ſenſible im 

| their 
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not ignorant that all theſe conſequences. s might fol- 

low a breach with England, liſtened at firſt to Hen- 
ry's propoſal, and conſented to the interview at 
York. But the clergy dreaded an union, which 
muſt have been eſtabliſned on the ruins, of the 
church. Henry had taken great pains to infuſe in- 
to his nephew his on ſentiments concerning reli- 
gion, and had frequently ſollicited him, by ambaſ- 
adors, to renounce the uſurped dominion of the 
Pope, which was no leſs, diſhonourable.to princes, 
than grievous to; their ſubjects. The clergy; had 
itherto, with great addreſs, diverted the King from 
egarding theſe ſollicitations. But, in an amicable 
onſerence, Henry expected, and they feared that 
James would yield to his intreaties, or be convinced 
by his arguments. Ihey knew that the revenues of 


che church were an alluring object to a Prince, who 
wanted money, and who loved it; that the pride 
er and ambition of eccleſiaſtics raiſed the indignation 


of the nobles; that their indecent lives gave offence 
o the people; that the Proteſtant opinions were 
ſpreading faſt throughout the nation ; and that an 


univerſal defection from the eſtabliſned church, 
ne would be the conſequence of giving the ſmalleſt de- 
ere of encouragement to theſe” principles. For 


theſe reaſons, they employed all their eredit with 
he King, and had recourſe to every artifice and in- 
ſinuation, in order to divert him from a journey, 
which muſt have been ſo fatal to their intereſt. 
They endeavoured to inſpire him with fear, by 
magnifying the danger to which he would expoſe 
F 4 | his 


their own ſtrength, and to afford them an opportu- Book l. 
nity of revenging their wrongs. James, who was MY 
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| Book I. his perſon, by venturing fo far/into England, with. 


V out any ſecurity but the word of a Prince, who 


having violated every thing venerable and facred in 
religion, was no longer to be truſted ; and by Way 


of compenſation for the ſums which he might hin 


r.ceived from Henry, they offered an annual dona. 
tive of 50,000 Crowns z they promiſed to contri 
bute liberally towards carrying on a war with Eng. 
land, and flattered him with the proſpect of im. 
menſe riches, ariſing from the forfeiture of perſons; 
who were to be tried and condemned as heretics 
Influenced by theſe conſiderations, James broke hi 


agreement with Henry, who, in expectation off 


meeting him, had already come to York ; and tha 
haughty and impatient Monarch reſented the affront, 
by declaring war againſt Scotland, His army ws 
ſoon ready to invade the kingdom. James was ob. 


liged to have recourſe to the nobles, for the defene 


of his dominions. At his command, they afſembled 
their followers; but with the ſame diſpoſitions, 
which had animated their anceſtors in the reign d 
James III. and with a full reſolution of © imitating 
their example/ by puniſhing thoſe to whom the 
imputed the grievances, of which they had reaſon 
to complain; and if the King's Miniſters had not 
been men of abilities, ſuperior to thoſe of James Ill 
and of confiderable intereſt even with their enemies 
who could not agree among themſelves what victim 
to ſacrifice, the camp of Fala would have been 
remarkable as that of Lawder, for the daring en: 
croachm:nts of the nobility on the prerogative of 
the Prince. But though his miniſters were ſaved by 
this accident, the nobles had ſoon another opportu- 

nity, 


to 
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„. of diſcovering to the King, their diſſatisfaction Book I. 
och his government, and their contempt of his au 
jority. Scarcity of proviſions, and the rigour of 

e ſeaſon having obliged the Engliſh army which 

xd invaded Scotland, to retire, James imagined 

at he could attack them, with great advantage, in 

eir retreat; but the principal barons, with an ob- 

nacy and diſdain, which greatly aggravated their 
ſobedience, refuſed to advance a ſtep beyond the 

nits of their own country. Provoked by. this in- 

It to himſelf, and ſuſpicious of a ne conſpiracy 

inſt his miniſters, the King inſtantly" diſbanded 

army, which paid ſo little regard to his orders, 

d returned abruptly into the heart of the kingdom. 


Ax ambitious and high ſpirited. Prince could not 
ook ſuch a mortifying affront. His hopes of ſuc- 
had been raſh, and his deſpair upon a diſap- 
intment was exceſſive. He felt himſelf engaged 
an unneceſſary war with England, which, inſtead 
yielding him the laurels and triumphs that he ex- 
cted, had begun with ſuch circumſtances, as en- 
uraged the inſolence of his ſubjects, and expoſed 
m to the ſcorn of his enemies. He ſaw how vain 
d ineffectual all his projects to humble the nobles 
d been, and that, though in times of peace, a Prince 
ay endeavour to depreſs them, they will riſe, dur- -/ 
g war, to their former importance and dignity. 
patience, reſentment, indignation filled his boſom 
turas, The violence of theſe paſſions altered his 
mper, and, perhaps, impaired his reaſon. He 
came penſive, ſullen, and retired. He ſeemed, 
rough the day, to be ſwallowed up in profound 
meditation, 
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Book. I, meditation, and through the night, he was diſturt 
Gyan cd with thoſe viſionary terrors, which make imp 
| ſion upon a weak underſtanding, only, or a diſorde 
ed fancy. In order to revive the King's ſpirits, ; 

inroad on the weſtern borders was concerted by 
-miniſters, who prevailed. upon the Barons in 
neighbouring provinces, to raiſe as many troop 
i were thought neceſſary, and to enter the enemy 
country, But nothing could remove the King 
_ averſion to his nobility, or diminiſh: his jeale 

of their power. He would not even entruſt the 

with the command of the forces which they 
aſſembled; that was reſerved for Oliver Sine 

his favourite, who no ſooner appeared total 
poſſeſſion of the dignity conferred upon hi 

than rage and indignation occaſioned an univei 

0 mutiny in the army. Five hundred Engliſh, 'wl 
happened to be drawn up in ſight, attacked, t 

Scots in this diſorder. Hatred to the King, 4 
contempt of their general, produced an effect, 

which there is no parallel in hiſtory. They oval. 

came the fear of death, and the love of liberty ; ao 

ten thouſand men ſurrendered to a number ſo 
inferior, without ſtriking a ſingle blow. Not 

was defirous of a victory, which would have bet 
acceptable to the King, and to his favourite 
endeavoured to ſave themſelves by flight; the EN 

liſh had the choice of what priſoners they pleaſed! 

take; and almoſt every perſon of diſtinction v 

was engaged in the expedition, remained in tie 
hands. This aſtoniſhing event was a new prbof 

the King of the general diſaffection of the nobilt) 

and a new diſcovery of his own weakneſs, and wat 
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f authority. Incapable of bearing theſe repeated Boo I. 
ſults, he found himſelf unable to revenge them. 
he deepeſt melancholy and deſpair ſucceeded to 
e furious tranſports of rage, which the firſt ac- 
punt of the rout of his army occaſioned. All the 
jolent paſſions, '' which are the enemies of life, 
eyed upon his mind, and waſted and conſumed a 
puthful and vigorous conſtitution, Some authors 
that age impute his untimely death to poiſon z' 
it the diſeaſes of the mind, when they riſe to an 
ight, are often mortal; and the known effects of 
ſappointment, anger, and reſentment upon a ſan- 
ine and impetuous temper, ſufficiently account for 
s unhappy fate. His death (ſays Drummond) 
oveth his mind to have been raiſed to an high 
ain, and above mediocrity z he could die, but 
uld not digeſt a diſaſter.” Had James ſurvived 
is misfortune, one of two things muſt have hap- 
ned : either the violence of his temper would have 
gaged him openly to attack the nobles, who 
duld have found in Henry a willing and powerful 
otector, and have derived the ſame aſſiſtance from 
, which the malecontents, in the ſucceeding 
gn, did from his daughter Elizabeth; in that 
le, a dangerous civil war would have been the 
tain conſequence. Or, perhaps, neceſſity might 
ve obliged him to accept of Henty's offers, and 
reconciled to his nobility, In that event the 
urch would have fallen a ſacrifice to their union, 
Reformation, upon Henry's plan, would have 
en eſtabliſhed by law, a great part of the tempo- 
mes of the church would have been ſeized, and 
" the 
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Boox I. the friendſhip of the King and Barons would hay 
deen cemented by dividing its ſpoils. a 


SucH were the efforts of our Kings, towarck 
ducing the exorbitant power of the nobles. If the 
were not attended with ſucceſs, we muſt not, fal 
that reaſon, conclude that they were not condudte 
with prudence. Every circumſtance ſeems to han 
combined againſt the Crown. Accidental e 
concurred with political cauſes, in rendering the bel 
concerted meaſures abortive, The aſſaſſination of on 
King, the ſudden death of another, and the fatal de 
pair of a third, contributed no leſs than its on 
natural ſtrength, to preſerve the maren fron 
ruin, 


AmM1DST theſe ſtruggles, the influence which a 

Kings poſſeſſed in their parliaments, is a Circun 

ſtance ſeemingly inexplicable, and which merits px 

ticular attention. As theſe aſſemblies were comp 

ed chiefly of the nobles, they, we are apt to in 

gine, muſt have dictated all their deciſions ; by 

inſtead 'of this, every King found them obſequic 
IMs... his will, and obtained fuch laws, as he eſteem 
ordinary neceſſary for extending his authority. All thin 
ntuence of were conducted there with diſpatch and unanimity 
— 4 in and, in none of our hiſtorians, do we find an i 
ment. ſtance of any oppoſition formed againſt the court! 
Parliament, or mention of any difficulty in cartin 
through the meaſures which were agreeable to 
King. In order to account for this ſingular fact, 

is neceſſary to enquire into the origin and confiitt 

tion of Parliament. : 
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in all its operations, produced the ſame effects in 


Baron, was, in miniature, the model of a kingdom. 

He poſſeſſed the right of juriſdiction, but thoſe, who 
Wdcpended on him, being free men, and not ſlaves, 
ould be tried by their Peers only; and, therefore, 
is vaſſals were bound to attend his courts, and to 
aſſiſt both in paſſing and executing his ſentences. 
When aſſembled, on theſe occaſions, they eſtabliſh- 
d, by mutual confent, ſuch regulations, as tended 
to the welfare of their ſmall ſociety z and often 
granted, voluntarily, ſuch ſupplies to their Superior, 
as his neceſſities required. Change now a ſingle 
name: in place of Baron, ſubſtitute King, and we 
behold a Parliament in its firſt rudiments, and ob- 
ſerve the firſt exertions of thoſe powers, which its 
members now poſſeſs as Judges, as Legiſlators, and 
as diſpenſers of the public revenues. Suitable to 
this idea, are the appellations of the King's Court , 
and of the King's Great Council, by which, Parlia- 
ments were anciently diſtinguiſhed ; and ſuitable to 
this, likewiſe, were the conſtituent members of 
which it was compoſed. In all the feudal king- 
doms, thoſe who held of the King in chief were 
bound, by the condition of their tenure, to attend 
and to aſſiſt in his courts. Nor was this eſteemed a 
privilege, but a ſervice. It was exacted likewiſe of 
Biſhops, Abbots, and the greater eccleſiaſtics, who 
holding vaſt poſſeſſions of the Crown, were deemed 
ſubject to the ſame burden. Parliaments did not 
continue long in this ſtate. Cities gradually acquir- 


ed wealth, a conſiderable ſhare of the public taxes 
Du Cange, Voc. Curia. 
were 


Tut genius of the feudal government, uniform aal. 


ſmall, as in great ſocieties; and the territory of a fons of it. 


i 
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| Book: I. were levied on them, the inhabitants grew into eff 
mation, and being enfranchiſed by the Sovereig 
a place in Parliament was the conſequence of tha 
liberty, and of their importance. But as it wol 
have been abſurd to confer ſuch a privilege, dt 
impoſe ſuch a burden on a whole community, es 
burrough was permitted to chuſe one or two ft 
citizens to appear in the name of the corporate 
and the idea of repreſentation was firſt introdutedi 
this manner. An innovation, ſtill more importar 
naturally followed. The vaſfals of the Crown wet 
originally few in number, and extremely powerful 
but as it is impoſſible to render property fixed an 
permanent, many of their poſſeſſions came, grail 
ally, and by various methods of alienation, to 
ſplit and parcelled out into different hands. Hen 
aroſe the diſtinction between the Greater and th 
Leſſer Barons. The former were thoſe who retai 
ed their original fiefs undivided, the latter were tht 
new and leſs potent vaſſals of the Crown, Bat 
were bound, however, to perform al feudal ſervices 
and, of conſequence, to give attendance in Parliz 
ment. To the leſſer Barons, who formed no incor 
fiderable body, this was an intolerable grievant 
Barons ſometimes denied their tenure, burtoughs r 
nounced their right of eJecting, charters were 0 
rained, containing an exemption from attendancej 
and the anxiety, with which: our anceſtors endet 
voured to get er from the obligation of ſitting i 
Parliament, is ſurpaſſed by that only, with whid 
their poſterity ſolicit to be admitted there. In onde 
to accommodate both parties, and, at once, to fe 
cure to the King a ſufficient number of membes 
15 
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yn | his great council, and to ſave his vaſſals from an Boox I. 
neceſſary burden, an eaſy expedient was found * 
ut, The obligation to. perſonal. attendance was 
ontinued upon the Greater Barons, from which the 
fler Barons were exempted, on condition of their 
ecting, in each county, a certain number of Re- 
eſentatives, to appear in their name. Thus a Par- 
ament became compleat in all its members, and 
as compoſed of Lords Spiritual and Temporal, of 
nights of the ſhires, and of Burgeſſes. As many 
es contributed to bring government earlier to 
erfection in England, than in Scotland; as the ri- 
our of the feudal. inſtitutions abated ſooner; and 
defects were ſupplied with greater facility in the 
ne kingdom, than in the other; England led the 
ay in all theſe changes, and. Burgeſſes, and 
nights of the ſhire appeared in the Parliaments of 
at nation, before they were heard of in ours. 
urgeſſes were firſt admitted into the Scottiſh Parlia- 
tents by Robert Bruce“; and in the preamble to the A. p. 2326. 
ws of Robert III. they are ranked among the con- 
ituent members of that aſſembly. The Leſſer Ba. 1427. 
dns were indebted to James I. for a ſtatute ex- 
pting them from perſonal attendance, and per- 
itting them to elect repreſentatives ; ; the exemp- 
on was eagerly laid hold on, but the privilege was 
little valued, that, except one or. two inſtances, 
lay neglected during 160 years; and James VI. 
obliged them to xd h regularly 
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Book I, A ScorTisu Parliament, then, conſiſted .; 
Sv ently of Great Barons, of Eccleſiaſtics, and a 0 
repreſentatives of burroughs, Nor were theſe di 
ed, as in England, into two houſes, but compo 
one aſſembly, in which the Lord Chancellor pref 
ed“. And, in rude ages, when the ſcience of g 
vernment was extremely imperfect, among a 
tial people, unacquainted with the arts of pes 
ſtrangers to the talents which make a figure i in 
bate, and deſpiſing them, Parliaments were not h 
in the ſame eſtimation as at preſent; ; nor did haug 
ty Barons love thoſe courts, in which they appe 
with ſuch evident marks. of inferiority. Parliame 
were often haſtily aſſembled, and it was, probal 
in the King's power, by the manner in which] 
iſſued his writs for that purpoſe, to exclude th 
who were averſe from his meaſures. At a 
when deeds of violence were common, and the 
ſtraints of law and decency were little regarded, 
man could venture with ſafety to oppoſe the N 
in his own court. The Great Barons, or Lordi 


* In England, the Peers and Commons ſeem early to | 
met in ſeparate houſes ; and James I. who was fond of in 
ing the Engliſh in all their. cuſtoms, had probably an inten 
of introducing ſome conſiderable diſtinction between the 
and Leſſer Barons in Scotland; at leaſt he determined that 
conſultations ſhould not be carried on under the direction of 
- fame Preſident ; for by his law, A. D. 1327. it is ev 
that out of the Commiſſioners of all the ſhires ſhall be d 
a wiſe and expert man, called the Common Speaker of thek 
liament, who ſhall propoſe all and ſundry needs and cauſes] 
taining to the Commons in the Parliament or general count 
No ſuch Speaker, it would ſeem, was ever choſen ; _ 1 Lal 
ſubſequent law the Chancellor was as declared perpetual I 
of Parliament. 


Paik 
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in arliament, were extremely few; even ſo late as the Book. 1 


d only to fifty three. The Eccleſiaſtics equalled 
hem in number, and being devoted implicitly to 
he Crown, for reaſons which have been already 
xplained, rendered all hopes of victory in any 
truggle deſperate. Nor were the nobles themſelves 
d anxious, AS might be imagined, to prevent acts 
f Parliament favourable to the royal Prerogative; 
onſcious of their own ſtrength, and of the King's 
ability to carry theſe acts into execution without 
Heir concurrence, they truſted either to elude, or to 
ontemn them; and the ſtatute revoking the King' O 
roperty, and annexing alienated juriſdictions to the 
rown, repeated in every reign, and violated and 
eſpiſed as often, is a ſtanding proof of the impo- 
nce of laws, when oppoſed to power. So many 
pncurring cauſes are ſufficient, perhaps, to account 
r the aſcendant, which our Kings acquired in Par- 
ament. But without having recourſe to any of 
eſe, a ſingle circumſtance, peculiar to the conſti- 
tion of the Scottiſh Parliament, the mentioning 
which we have hitherto. avoided, will abundantly 
tplain this fact, ſeemingly ſo repugnant to all our 
alonings concerning the weakneſs of the King, and 
© power of the nobles. | 


As far back, as our records enable us to trace the 
dnſtitution of our Parliaments, we find a- commit- 
» Ciſtinguiſhed by the name of Lords ef Articles. 
was their buſineſs to prepare, and to digeſt all 
atters which were to be laid before the Patlia- 
ent; every motion for a new law was firſt made 


＋ And. Coll. v. i. pref. 40. Py 
Vor. I. Wo there, 


beginning of the reign of James VI. * they amount 


Book I. there, and approved or rejected by them at pleaſure 
* what they approved was formed into a bill, und pꝶ 
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ſented to Parliament; what they rejected could n 
be introduced into the houſe. This committre pt 
the extraordinary powers veſted: in it, to the milit 
genius of the ancient nobles; too impatient to ſu 
mit to the drudgery of civil buſineſs, too impety 
ous to obſerve the forms, or to enter into the deti 
neceſſary in conducting it, they were glad to 
that burden upon a ſmall number, while they the 
ſelves had no ather labour than ſimply to give 
to refuſe their ſanction to the bills; Which were pt 
ſented to them.” The Lords of Articles, then, f 
only directed the whole proceedings of Parliame 
but poſſeſſed a negative before debate. That cot 
mittee was choſen and conſtituted in ſuch a mant 
as put this valuable privilege entirely in the Kiny 
hands, It is extremely probable, that the King on 
had the ſole right of nominating the Lords of 
ticles *®. They came afterwards to be elected. 


1 


* Tt appears from authentic records, that a Parliament 
appointed to be held March 12, 1566, and that the Lords 
Articles were choſen and met on the 7th, five days befors 
aſſembling of Parliament. If they could be regularly ele& 
long before the meeting of Parliament, it is natural to cond 
that the Prince alone poſſeſſed the right of electing them. 
are two, different accounts of the manner of their election at! 
time, one by Mary herſelf, in a: letter to the Archbiſhop 
Glaſgow, * We, accompanied with our nobility for the't 
* paſt to the Tolbuith of Edinburgh, for holding of our! 
« liament on the 7th day of this inſtant, and elected the la 
40 Articulars. „If we explain theſe words, according, to i 
Grammar, we muſt conclude that the Queen herſelf e 
them, It i is, however, more probable that Mary 1 meant to 
that the nobles then F with Ms viz, her privy counſenf ; 
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emporal and eight Spiritual Lords, of eight repre- 
ntatives of burroughs, and of the/eight great offi- 
rs of the Crown. Of this body, the eight eccle= 
aſtics, together with the officers of the Crown; 
re entirely at the King's devotlon, and it was 
ce poſſible that the choice could fall on ſuch 
mporal Lords and Burgeſſes as would unite in 
poſition to his meaſures. Capable either of ins 
encing their election, or of gaining them when 
ed; the King commonly found the Lords of 
ticles no leſs obſequious to his will, than his own 
vy council, and by means of his authority with 
em, he could put a negative upon his Parliament 
ore debate, as well as after it; and what may 
m altogether incredible, the moſt limited Prince 
Europe actually poſſeſſed, in one inſtance, a pre- 
pative which the moſt abſolute could never at- 
- * 


33 Ws To 
others, eledded the Lords of Article. Keith's Hiſt. of Scor- | 
d, p. 331. The other account is Lord Ruthvey's, who expreſly 
ms that the Queen herſelf elected them. Keith's Append. 
d. Whether we embtace the one or the other of theſe opi- 
a, is of nd conſequence. | If the privy counſellors and nobles 
nding the court had a tight to elect the Lords of Articles, it 

equally advantageous for the _ as if the Prince had 
the ſole nomination of them! N 


Hav, xo deduced the hiſtory of the committee of Lords 6f 
cles, as low as the ſubject of this preliminary book required, 
y be agreeable; pethaps, to ſome of my teaders, to know 
ſubſequent vatiations in this ſingular inſtitution, and the po- 
al uſe which our Kings made of theſe. When Parliametits 
ame more numerous, and more conſiderable by the admiſſion 
he repreſentatives of the Leſſer Barons, the preſerving their 
G 2 influence 


e Parliament, and conſiſted of an equal aire Bob J. 
t of each eſtate and moſt commonly of eight 


- ' © 2 


4M 1. 


—— Scotland, it will not be improper to add a view 


State of 


Europe at the political ſtate of Europe at that period, 'wha 
| the begin- the following hiſtory commences. A thorouy 


ning of the 
16th cen- 
tury, 


would, of courſe, have claimed that privilege. In 1633 


_ officers were added as uſual. If we can only ſuppoſe eight 


For my part, lays, the author from 1 whom 1 kave b horn 


kingdom in Europe forms a part, is not leſs | 
quilite towards underſtanding the hiſtory = a 


of greater importance to our Kings, James VI. on preten 


gave ſo much offence to the nation, he dreaded the oppoli 


T H E HIS T ORY 
To this account of the Final conſtitution 


Knowledge of that general ſyſtem, of which 


10 


influence over the Lords of Articles er likewiſe, an of | 


that the Lords of Articles could not find leiſure to conſider 
great multitude of affairs laid before them, obtained an 
appointing four perſons to be named out of each ef 
ſhould meet twenty days before the commencement of Pa 
ment +, to receive all ſupplications, &c. and rejecting what! 
thought frivolous, ſhould engroſs in a book what they tho 
worthy the attention of the Lords of Articles. No proviſia 
made in the act for the choice of this ſelect body, and the] 


Charles I. was beginning to introduce theſe innovation 


of his Parliament, and in order to prevent that, an artifice 
made uſe of to ſecure the Lords of Articles for the Crown. 1 

Temporal Peers were appointed to chuſe eight Biſhops aid 
© Biſhops eight Peers, theſe ſixteen met together, and elefteds 
\ Knights of the ſhire, and eight Burgeſſes, and to theſe the g 


ſons of ſo numerous a body, as the Peers of Scotland wer 
come, by that time, attached to the court, theſe, it is ol 
would be the men whom the Biſhops would chuſe, and of 
quence, the whole Lords of Articles were the tools anda 
of the King. This practice, ſo inconſiſtent with lber 
aboliſhed during the civil war; and the ſtatute of James VI. 
. repealed. After the Keltoration, Partiamenits became mor 
vile than ever. What was only a a temporary device, " 
- zeign of Charles I. was, then, converted Into a "Kahidi 
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+ Act. 222. P. 1504. 
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jon, than an acquaintance with its peculiar govern- Boox I. 
ent and laws. The latter may enable us to com- REER E 
:ehend domeſtic occurrences and revolutions, but : 
ithout the former, foreign tranſactions muſt be al- 

gether myſterious and unintelligible, By attend- 

g to this, many dark paſſages in our hiſtory may 

Ted in a clear light; and where the bulk of 6 

iſtorians have ſeen only the effect, we may be able = 

diſcover the cauſe. 


% 


Tux ſubverſion of the feudal government in 
rance, and its declenſion in the neighbouring king- 

>ms, occaſioned a remarkable alteration in the Po- 
tical ſtate of Europe. Kingdoms, which were in- 
dnſiderable when broken, and parcelled out among 
obles, acquired firmneſs and ſtrength, by being 
ited into a regular monarchy. Kings became 
dnſcious of their own power and importance. They 
editated ſchemes of conqueſt, and engaged in wars 
a diſtance. Numerous armies were raiſed, and 
eat taxes impoſed for their ſubſiſtence. Conſider- 
dle bodies of infantry were kept in conſtant pay; 
at ſervice grew to be honourable; and cavalty, in 
hich the ſtrength of European armies had hitherto 
bnſiſted, though proper enough for the ſhort and 
dluntary excurſions of Barons who ſerved at their 


many of theſe particulars, I ſhould have thought it leſs crimi- 
nal in our Reſtoration Parliament, to have openly beſlowed 


n upon the King a negative before debate, than, i in ſuch an un- | 
55 derhand artificial manner, to betray their conſtituents, and ; 
1 the nation,” Eſſays on Brit. Antiq. 55. It is probable, how- 


er, from a letter of Randolph's to Cecil 10. Aug. 1560, print- 
d in the Appendix, that this Parliament had ſome appearance of 
ntient precedent to jullify their unworthy conduct, 
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Book I. own expence, were found to be unfit either formal 
bg mt dejending any impartumt conqueſt. KJ! 80 
8 a 


Ir _ in | Italy, that the powerful monarchs « 

F rance and Spain and Germany. firſt appeared 

make a trial of their new ſtrength. . The diviſi 

of that country into ſo many ſmall” ſtates, the lu 

| ury of the people, and their effeminate averſion 
| arms invited their more martial neighbours to; 
eaſy prey. The Italians, who had been accuſton 

ed to mock battles only, and to decide their qu 

rels by innocent and bloodleſs victories, were aft 

niſhed at the fight of real war; and as they cc 

not reſiſt the torrent, they ſuffered it to * 

courſe, and to ſpend i its rage. Intrigue and p 

ſupplied the want of ſtrength; and 0e 
ſelf-preſervation led that ingenious people to t 

great ſecret of modern politics, by teaching d 
how to balance the power of one Prince, by this 
ing that of another into the oppoſite ſcale. By tt 
happy device, the liberty of Italy was long prele 
ed. The ſcales were poiſed by very ſkilful hand 
the ſmalleſt variations were attended to, and 
Prince was allowed to retain wo WRC 4 


err be gras e 


A svsrgu of FEW] purſued” with Þ 4 
ſucceſs in Italy, was not long confined to that'6oil 
try of political refinement. The maxim of pl” 
ſerving a balance of power is founded ſo tir 
upon obvious reaſoning, and the ſituation” of Bl 
rope rendered it ſo neceſſary, that it ſoon becaine 
matter of chief attention to all wiſe politician 
Eye 
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very ſtep any Prince took was obſerved by-all:-kis Boom: K 
. Ambaſſadors, a kind of honourable wwe 
dies, authorized by the mutual jealouſy of Kings, 
ſided almoſt conſtantly at every different court, 
nd had it in charge to watch all its motions. Dan: 
ers were foreſeen at a greater diſtance, and pre- 
nted with more eaſe. Confederacies were formed 
> humble any power which roſe above its due pro- 
prtion. Revenge or ſelf-defence were no longer 
e only cauſes af hoſtility, it became common to 
ake arms out of policy; and war, both in its com. 
encement, and in its operations, was mot an 
xerciſe of the judgment, than of the paſſions of 
en. Almoſt every war in Europe became gene- 

, and the moſt inconſiderable ſtates acquired im- 
n becauſe "ON could nan weight ww 
ae. 5 LF * 


Fenner I. who N the throne of . 
the year 1515, and Charles V. who obtained the 
mperial crown in the year 1519, divided between 
hem the ſtrength and affections of all Europe. 
heir perpetual enmity was not owing either to per- 
onal jealouſy, or to the caprice. of private paſſion, 
but was founded ſa much in nature and true policy, 
hat it ſubſiſted between their poſterity for ſeveral 
ges; and, notwichſtanding their preſent acciden- 
il and unnatural union, muſt again revive. Charles 
ucceeded to all the dominions of the houſe of Au- 
cia. No family had ever gained fo much by. wiſe 
nd fortunate marriages. . By acquiſitions of this 
cnd the Auſtriap,, Princes roſe, in a. ſhort rime, 
rom. obſcure d of H Japſbourg, to be Arch- 
7 2 G 4 " dukes 
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Book I. own expence, were found to he unfit either for mai 
"EN nner defending any important conqueſt. Gig as. 
8 

Is was in Italy; that the powerful monarchy; 

France and Spain and Germany. firſt appeared 

make a trial of their new ſtrength. . The diwviſi 

of that country into ſo many ſmall ſtates, the lu 

ury of the people, and their effeminate averſion g 

arms invited their more martial neighbours tor 

eaſy prey. The Italians, who had been accuſton 

ed to mack battles only, and to decide their qu 

rels by innocent and bloodleſs victories, were aſk 
niſhed at the ſight of real war; and as they cou 

not reſiſt the torrent, they ſuffered it to taße i 

courſe, and to ſpend its rage. Intrigue and pol 
ſupplied the want of ſtrength; and neceſſity a 
ſelf-preſervation led that ingenious people to t 

great ſecret of modern politics, by teaching the 
how to balance the power of one Prince, by thre 
ing that of another into the oppoſite ſcale. By ti 
happy device, the liberty of Italy was long prele 
ed. The ſcales were poiſed by very ſkilful hand 
the ſmalleſt variations were attended to, and i 
Prince was allowed 0 retain Wy dure h 
ere be Aga. 0: 


h 

A svsr EM of Gd purſued” with * 1 
ſucceſs in Italy, vras not long confined to that cot L 
try of political refinement. The maxim of f 
ſerving a balance of power is founded ſo muff 
upon obvious reaſoning, and the ſituation of E 
rope rendered it ſo neceſſary, that it ſoon became 
matter of chief attention to all wiſe politician 
Eye 
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very ſtep any Prince took was obſerved. by. all his Boox-Ii 
. Ambaſſadors, a kind of honourable wwe 
dies, authorized by the mutual jealouſy of Kings, 
ſided almoſt conſtantly at every different court, 
d had it in charge to watch all its motions. Dan 
ers were foreſeen at a greater diſtance, and pre- 
nted with more eaſe. Confederacies were formed 
>» humble any power which roſe above its due pro- 
prtion. Revenge or ſelf-defence were no longer 
e only cauſes af hoſtility, it became common to 
ake arms out of policy; and war, both in its com. 
encement, and in its operations, was more an 
xerciſe of the judgment, than of the paſſions of 
en. Almoſt every war in Europe became gene- 
i, and the moſt inconſiderable ſtates acquired im- 
tance, becauſe 000 could d 2 to tighey 
ale. | 4-15 


Francis I. who mounted the throne of de 
the year 1515, and Charles V. who obtained the 
mperial crown in the year 1519, divided between 
hem the ſtrength and affections of all Europe. 
heir perpetual enmity was not owing either to per · 
bnal jealouſy, or to the caprice of private paſſion, 
but was founded ſa much in nature and true policy, 
bat it ſubſiſted between their poſterity for ſeveral 
es; and, notwichſtanding their preſent acciden- 
land unnatural union, muſt again revive. Charles 
e acceeded to all the dominions of the houſe of Au- 
oo No family had ever gained ſo much by. wiſe 
| nd. fortunate; marriages. .. By. Acquiſitions of this 
Th ind the Auſtrian Princes roſe, in ,a_ſhort time, 
* n vobſcure „w of H Japſbourg, to. be Arch- 
- Ms G 4 "dukes 
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Boox I. dukes of Auſtria, and Kings of Bohemia, and wen 
— nin paſſeſſion of the imperial dignity by a ſort of he. 

reditary right. Beſides theſe territories in 
Charles was heir to the crown of Spain, and to al 
the dominions which belonged to the houſe of Bus 
gundy. The Burgundian provinces engroſſed, g 
that time, the riches and commerce of one half 
Europe; and he drew from them, on many oe 
ſions, thoſe immenſe ſums, which no people with 
out trade and liberty are able to contribute. Spain 
furniſhed him a gallant and hardy infantry, to whe 
diſcipline he was indebted for all his conqueſty 
And at the ſame time, by the, diſcovery of the 
world, a vein of wealth was opened to him, which 
all the extrayagance of ambition could not exhault 
Theſe advantages rendered Charles the firſt Pring 
in Europe; but he wiſhed to be more, and open 
aſpired to univerſal monarchy. His genius was d 
that kind which ripens ſlowly, and lies long cor 
cealed ; but it grew up without obſervation, to a 
unexpected height and vigour. He , poſſeſſed, i 
an eminent degree, the characteriſtic virtues: of 
the different races of, Princes to whom he was ak 
lied. In forming his ſchemes, | he diſcovered. 
the ſubtlety and penetration of Ferdinand his grand 
father; he purſued them with that obſtinate and in 
flexible perſeverance which has ever been peculiat 
. to the Auſtrian blood ; and in executing them, ht 
could employ the magnanimity and boldneſs, of hy 
Burgundian Anceſtors. His abilities were,.equi 
to his power, and neither of them would have beg 
inferior to his deſigns, had not Providence, in pit 


to mankind, and in order to preſerve them from 
the 
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worlt of all evils, Univerſal Monarchy, +564 Bob 1 4 
> Francis I. to defend the liberty vf Europe. 2 


\minions were leſs extenſive, but more united than 
Emperor's. His ſubjects were numerous, ac - 


e, and warlike, lovers of glory, and lovers of 
ir King. To Charles power was the only object 
deſire, and he purſued it with an unwearied and 
leſs induſtry. Francis eould mingle pleaſure and 
gance with his ambition, and though he neglect⸗ 
ſome advantages, which à more phlegmatic or 
re frugal Prince would have improved, an active 
d intrepid courage ſupplied all his defects, and 
ked or defeated many of hy ene 18255 


ae reſt of Europe blood all the motions of 
ſe mighty rivals, with a jealous attention. On 
one ſide, the Italians ſaw the danger which 
eatened Chriſtendom, and in order to avert it, 

| recourſe to the expedient, which they had often 
ployed with ſucceſs. They endeavoured to di- 

e the power of the two contending Monarchs 
d equal ſcales, and by the union of ſeveral ſmall 
es, to counterpoiſe him, whoſe power became 
great. But, what they concerted with much 
dom, they were able to execute with little rr „ 2 
intrigue and refinement were feeble fences SL 
incroachments of [GE power. 
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Ox the other fide, Henry VIII. of Sn held” 
balance with leſs aelicaty, but with a Rtronger 
d. He was the third Prince of the age in dg. 
y and in power; and the advantageous ſituation 
his dominions, his domeſtic tranquillity, bis 
im- 
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Boox I. immenſe wealth, and abſolute authority renden 
him the natural guardian of the liberty of Eura 
Each of the rivals courted him with emulation; 

knew it to be his intereſt to keep the balance en 

and to reſtrain both, by not joining 'intirely i 
either of them. But he was ſeldom able to red 

his ideas to practice; he was governed by cap 

more than by principle; and the paſſiotis dr f 

man were an overmatch for the maxims f 

| King. Vanity and reſentment wete the great pf 

of all his undertakings, and his neighbours eil 

found the way, by touching theſe,” to forte 

upon many raſh' and inconſiſtent enterpriſes. 

reign was a perpetual ſeries of blunders in poli- 

and while he eſteemed himſelf the wiſeſt Printe 

Europe, he was a conſtant dupe to thoſe, wh fol 

it neceſſary, and could ſubmit to flatter him. 


3 (181 4-1 


Is this ſituation of Europe, Scotland, which| 
hitherto waſted her ſtrength in the quarrels bers 
France and England, emerged from her obſcuni 
took her ſtation in the ſyſtem,” and began th) l. 
ſome influence upon the fate of diſtant fall 
Her aſſiſtance was, frequently, of conſequence 
the contending parties, and the balance was d 
ſo nicely adjuſted, that it was in her power to 
it lean to either ſide. The part aſſigned her) 
this juncture, was to dert Henry from cum 
his arms into the continent. That Prinet, bil 
routed the French at Gumegat, and inveſiél 
rouẽnne, France attempted to divide his fotteh 
engaging James IV. in that Unhappy enpedt 
| which ended with" his life. For the ſame eat 
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hich were in the-intereſt of England, and would - 
llingly have perſuaded the Scots to revenge the 
ath of their King, and to enter into a new war 
th that kingdom. Henry and Francis having 
ited not long after againſt the Emperor, it was 
> intereſt of both Kings, that the Scots ſhould 
tinue inactive; and a long tranquillity was the 
ect of their union. Charles endeavoured to break 

„ and to embarraſs Henry by another inroad of 
Scots. For this end, he made great advances 
James V. flattering the vanity of the y young 
onarch, by dlecting þ him a Koight of the Golden 
ce, and by offering him a match in the impe- 
family; while, in return for theſe empty ho- 
rs, he demanded of him to renounce his alliance 
h France, and to declare war againſt England. 
t James, who had much to loſe, and who could 
in little by embracing the Emperor's propoſals, 
fed them with decency, and keeping firm to 
ancient allies, left Henry at full liberty to act 
on the continent with his whole ſtrength. 


Hexgy himſelf began his reign, by imitating 
example of his anceſtors with regard to Scot- 
d. He held its power in ſuch extreme contempt, 
it he was at no pains to gain his friendſhip 3 but 
the contrary, he irritated the whole nation, by 
nving.the antiquated. pretenſions of the crown of 
gland to the ſovereignty over Scotland. But his 
n experience, and the example of his enemies, 
e him a higher idea of its importance, It was 
im- 


cis encouraged and aſſiſted the Duke of Al- Boom I. 
y, to ruin the families of Angus and Home, 


Book I. impoſſible to defend an open and extenfive frontiy 
e againſt the incurſions of an active and martial pe 


cautions, the Scottiſh borderers, who were ſupeſ 


The ſituation of the country, and the bravery | 


in executing the latter. It had not yet become 
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ple. During any war on the continent this oblig 
him to divide the ſtrength of his kingdom! 
was neceſſary to maintain a kind of army of obi 
vation in the north of England; and after all py 


to all mankind in the practice of 'irri 
often made ſucceſsful inroads, and ſpre 
defolation over many counties. E 

upon the true ſecret of policy, with reſpect to Sa 
land, which his predeceſſors had too little penet 
tion to diſcover, or too much pride to empl 


the people made the conqueſt of Scotland impol 
ble ; but the national poverty, and the violence 
En rendered it an eaſy matter to divide, and 
govern it. He abandoned, therefore, the form 
deſign, and reſolved to employ the utmoſt addr 


nourable for one Prince to receive pay from al 
ther, under the more decent name of a fubſi 
But, in all ages, the fame arguments have be 
good in courts, and of weight with | 
tious leaders, and favourites. What were the 
ments, by which Henry brought over fo many 
his intereſt during the minority of James V. 
know by the original warrants ſtill extant “, for! 
mitting conſiderable ſums into Scotland. By 
proper diſtribution of theſe, many perſons of 1 
were gained to his party, and a faction which It 
ſecret correſpondence with England, * recent 


ann as ranked p. 7. 
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| its directions from. thence, appears henceforward Book I. 
our domeſtic conteſts. In the ſequel of the hi- 
ry, we ſhall find Henry labouring to extend his 
fluence in Scotland. His ſucceſſors adopted the 
me plan, and improved upon it. The affairs of 
e two kingdoms became interwoven, and their 
tereſts were often the ſame. Elizabeth divided 
r attention almoſt equally between them, and the 
thority, which ſhe inherited in the one, was not 
eater than that, which ſhe Pegg in the other. 
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BOOK I. 


AR Queen of Scots was born a few days Boo 
before the death of her father James V. III. 
e ſituation in which he leſt the kingdom alarmed 
ranks of men, with the proſpect of a turbulent . et 7 
d diſaſtrous reign. A war againſt England had — w_ 
n undertaken without neceſſity, and carried on ſtate of the | 
hout ſucceſs. Many perſons of the firſt rank 
d fallen into the hands of the Engliſh, in the un- 
nate rout near the firth of Solway, and were 
| priſoners at London. Among the reſt of the 
bles there was little union, either in their views, 
in their affections; and the religious diſputes, oc - 
joned by the opinions of the reformers; growing 
ry day more violent, added to the rage of thoſe 
ions which are natural to a form of government 
arly ariſtocratical. 5 
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o Tux government of a Queen, was unknown, jn 
. Sebtland, and did not imprint much ..reverancy.in 
te a of a martial people. The \goveramen 
'of an infant Queen was {till more deſtitute; * 
authority ; and the proſpect, of a long ang, feel 
minority invited to faction by the hope of Hes. 
James had not.cyen provided $<,cormupog he 
Againſt the diſorders of a minority, by ting 
do proper perſons the care of bis. mat * 
tion, and the adminiſtration of. affairs in her j 

Though he ſaw the clouds gathering. and omi 

that they would quickly burſt into a ſtorm, be 
fo little able to diſperſe them, or to defend his dau 
ter and kingdom againſt the imminent calamitj 
that, in mere deſpair, he. abandoned them bothi 
the mercy of fortune, and left open to every 
tender, the office of — which he could x 
kr to his own fatisfaQtion. e v.M 

=. j 4X a av 
| Pretenfions wy > ib Beatoun, ada had "i many en 
1 — been conſidered as prime miniſter, was the firſt u 
. the regen- claimed that high dignity ; and in ſupport of 
ww pretenſions, he produced a teſtament “, Which 
: himſelf had forged in the name of the uni 
and without any other right, inſtantly: af 
title of Regent. Ne hoped, by the aſſtangegli 
clergy, the countenance of France, the com 
of the Queen Dowager, and the ſupport,of i 
whole Popiſh faction, to hold by force, what 
. had ſeized on by fraud. But Beatoun had eme 
power too long to be a, favourite of the g 


Thoſe among the nobles who wiſhed. for a Reit 
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mation in religion dreaded his ſevetity, and others Boon: 

tonſidered the elevation of 4 Churchman to the HH. 

righeſt office in the Kingdom x 4 deptetiion bf Of 

themſelves. At their Hiſtigation, James Hamilton 

Earl of Arran, and next hei to tlie Queen, \rouzed 

himſelf from his inactivity, and was prevailed ori 

> aſpire to that Nation, to which" ximity of - 

oi gave him a natural title. The nobles, WHO part of Ar- | 

vere aſſembled for chat purpoſe, uidapimouſly con. ren choſes 

— —— and inf public 
Me 15404 . 

* hn „ 

No two men Ser Ute 110 widely in dispo. cn a. 

tion and chanknee than the Faff of Arran and of Beate 

rdinal Beatoun. The Cardinal was by nature 2 

moderate ambition; by long expetience he 

quired addreſs and refinement; and inſolence 

rew upon him from Tontffbif Titel” His high 

ation in the church placed Him in the way of fear bl 

mployments ; his abilities were equal to the great. 

of theſe; nor did he reckon any of them to be .* 

dove his merit. As his own eminence Was found- 1 how _ 

| upon the power of the chufth of Rome, 792 W ol 

zealous defender of That füperſtitiom, and for tile 

me reaſon an ed ery to the dockrine of the 1 

Cͤͥͤͤͤ 

foppore the” ones er to Oppoſe elke Srfet. Fs 
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r epkestzon to public büftet kept kim un | 

e ainted with the learning and c ; Welles of x : 

YOURE: ; be gave judgment, however, up6d all Points 

wn dipure, with a precipitancy; wich fs ut, ty 
ich n Hit ment n Vith ine — 3 

* tion. N . $5 $74? od #829 u! 
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Boox Tur character of the Earl of Arran was, in al 
II. moſt every thing, the reverſe 'of Beatoun's, Hy | 
vas neither infected with ambition, nor inclined t 
cruelty * The love of cafe extinguiſhed the forme; 

the ſoftneſs of his temper preſerved him, from the 
latter. Timidity and irreſolution were his Predo- 
minant failings, the one occalioned by his natum 
conſtitution, and the other afiſin from a conſcioul 

neſs that his abilities were, nat equal to his ſtatiay 

With theſe diſpoſitions be might Haye be 1 
adorned private life; but his public conduct 
without courage, or dignity, or conſiſtence. a 
perpetual ſlave of his own fears, and, by conſequenq 

the perpetual tool of thoſe, who foubd their advay 

tage in practiſing upon them. But as no other po 

ſon could be ſet in oppoſition to the Cardinal, 

any probability of ſucceſs, the nation en 

his favour with ſo general a conſent, that the 

fices of his rival could not withſtand its unn 
ſtrength. 


Schemes o The Earl of Arran had ſcarce raken poſſeſſ 
Henry ., Of his new dignity, when a negociation was oped 
regard to With England, which gave birth to events a] 
Scotland. moſt fatal conſequence to himſelf, and to the Ki 
dom. After the death of James, Henry "i 4 

{ was no longer afraid of any interruption from Sd 
land to his deſigns againſt France; and imme 

ö ately conceived hopes of rendering this ſecurity i 
| petual, by the marriage of Edward His only 
with the young Queen of Scots. He commu 

c ated his intention to the priſoners taken at t Sole 

oh and novel on them to favour” it, by the prom 
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of liberty, as the reward of their tucceſs, b K 

mean time, he permitted them to return into Scot- II 

land, that, by their preſence in the Parliapene 

which the Regent had called, they might be the 
better able to perſuade their countrymen. to fall in 
with his propoſals. A cauſe, entrulted to ſuch phle 
and zealous advocates, could not well miſs of com 

ing to an happy iſſue. All thoſe, who feared th = | 
Cardinal, or who defired a change in religion, were 

fond of an alliance, which afforded protection to 

the doctrine which they had embraced, as well as 
d their own perſons, againft the rage of that power- 

| and haughty Prelate. | 
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Bur Henry's rough and impatient temper was — 
ncapable of i improving this favourable conjundture, 1,97 Mn 
\ddreſs and delicacy in managing the fears, and 

ollies, and intereſts of men, were arts with which 

je was utterly unacquainted. The deſigns he had 

ormed upon Scotland were obvious from the mar- 

age which he had propoſed, and he had not dex- 

rity enough to diſguiſe, or to conceal them. In- 

ead of yielding to the fear or jealouſy of the Scots, 

hat time and accidenta would ſoon have enabled 


im, to recover, he, at once, alarmed and irritated 
e whole nation, by demanding that the Queen's 
ron ſhould be immediately committed to his cuſ- 
xy, and that the government of the kingdom 
ould be put in his bands during b. her minority. 


2 


Heu y could not 2 preſtribed more iso Odious to 
the Scots, 


dus conditions to a conquered people, and it is NO though in 
onder they were rejected, with indignation, "4 — 
H 2 men — 
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Book men who ſcorned to purchaſe an alliance with 
II. land, at the price of their own liberty. The pn 
WY" liament of Scotland, however, influenced by the 
nobles who returned from England; deſirous df 
peace with that kingdom; and delivered, by the 
Regent's confining the Cardinal as a priſoner, "fv 
any, oppoſition to which he might have given til 
conſented to a treaty of marriage and of union, bu 
upon ſomewhat a more equal footing. And aftt 
ſome dark and unſucceſsful intrigues, by which 
ambaſſador endeavoured to carry off the yu 
Queen and Cardinal Beatoun into England, Heng 
was obliged to give up his own propoſals, and 
accept of theirs, On his fide, he conſented” thi 
the Queen ſhould continue to reſide in Scotland 
and himſelf remain excluded from any ſhare in'th 
government of the kingdom. On the other Han 
the Scots agreed to ſend their ſovereign into Englai 
as ſoon as ſhe attained the full age of ten years, a 
inſtantly to deliver ſix perſons, of the firſt rank, Me 

be kept as hoſtages by Henry till the W ; 

val at his court. im 

4 enge e 

Tux treaty was till fo anifeſtly & advantugWor! 

by me He- to England, that the Regent loſt much of the pu 0 
zent. lic confidence by conſenting to it. The Cardin 
who had now recovered liberty, watched for ſu ccc 

an opportunity of regaining credit, -arid he did 

fail to cultivate and improve this to the um 

Oppoſed by He complained Toudly, that the dre 
Ge C trayed the kingdom to its moſt inveterate ei 
f and ſacrificed its honour to his own ambition. | 
foretold the extinction of true catholic religWPcop 


uns 
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under the tyranny of an excommunicated heretic ; Boo * 
but above all, he lamented to ſee an ancient 1 If I. 
dom conſenting to its own lavery, deſcending i into 
the ignominious ſtation of a dependent 21 6 ; 
and, in one hour, the weakneſs or treachery of a a 
ſingle man ſurrendering every thing, for which 95 
Scottiſh nation had ſtruggled and fought Song. 
many ages. Theſe remonſtrances of the Card 
were not without effect. bey, were addreſſed t to 
prejudices and paſſions which are deeply rooted ir in 
the human heart. The ſame hatred to the ancient | 
enemies of their country, the ſame jealouſy « of na- 
tional honour, and pride of independence, which, 
at the beginning of the preſent century, went near 
to prevent the Scots from conſenting to an union 
vith England, upon terms of great advantage, did, 
at that time, induce the whole nation to are 
againſt the alliance which had been concluded. In the 
one period, an hundred and fifty years of peace. be 
tween the two nations, the habit of being ſubjected 
to the ſame King, and governed by the ſame max- 
ims, had conſiderably abated old animoſities, and 
prepared both people for incorporating. In the 
other, injuries were {till freſh, the wounds on both 
ſides were open, and, in the warmth of reſentment, 
it was natural to ſeek revenge, and to be averſe from 
reconcilement., At the Union in 1707, the wiſ- 
dom of parliament deſpiſed the groundleſs murmury 
oecaſioned by antiquated prejudices ; 3 but in 1543, 
the complaints of the nation were better founded, 
and urged with a zeal and unanimity, which it is nei- 
er juſt, nor ſafe to diſregard. The rage of the 
people roſe to ſuch an height, that the Engliſh am- 
H 3 baſſador 
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B o o k baſſador could hardly be protected from their in- 
II. ſults. The clergy contributed a great ſum, tomanε 
Sev preſerving the church from the dominion of 4 Prince, 
7 whoſe ſyſtem of Reformation was ſo fatal to their 
power. The nobles, after having mortified - the 
Cardinal, ſo lately, in ſuch a cruel mannet, were 

now, ready to applaud and to ſecond him, as the 
n of oy hanger and oats his country, 

Ni 90471. tba 

He excites ger Huntly, Bothwell, and other, powers 
_— ful Barons declared openly againſt the alliance with 


whole na- 


tion againſt England. By their aſſiſtance, the Cardinal feized 

che Engin. on the perſons of the young Queen. and her. mother 
and added to his party the ſplendor and authority 
of the royal name *. He received, .. at the- ſame 
time, a more real accefſion. to his ſtrength, by the 
arrival of Matthew Stewart Earl of Lennox, whoſe 
return from France he had earneſtly ſollicited. Thi 
young nobleman was the hereditary enemy of the 
houſe of Hamilton, He had many claims upon 
the Regent, and pretended a right to exclude him 
not only from ſucceeding to the Crown, but to de- 
pnve him of the poſſeſſion of his private fortune, 
The Cardinal flattered his vanity, with the:proſpet 
of marrying the Queen. Dowager, and affeted.0 
treat him with ſo much reſpect, that the Regent 
dene of king's as a Ii in enn. 100 
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Tuis Kr. 0 was; « cas heightened toi 
Abbot of Paiſley, who returned into Scotland ſome 
time before the Ear of Letnox, and acted in con- 
cert with the Cardinal. He was a natural brothet 


* Keith's Hiſt. of Scotl. 300. 00 
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of the Regent, with whom he had great eredit q 4 B OOοοE 
warm partizan of France, and à zealous defender II. 
of the eſtabliſhed Religion: Tie todk- hold of he 
Regent by the proper” handle, and endeavoured. to 
bring about a change in his-fentiments, by working 
upon his fears. Ihe deſertiom of the nobility, the 
diſaffection of the clergy, and the rage of the peo · 
ple; the reſentment of France the power of the 
Cardinal, and the pretenfions of Lennox, were all 
repreſented with: MT and wich cheir ak 


train apeck. . vhs Ben 18 
16. 901 ARG 8 | * 
Max white; ts day intel r the ratiica- 
tion of the treaty with England, and the delivery 
of the hoſtages N and the Regent was 
ſtill undetermined in his own mind. He acted to 
the laſt, with that — and inconſiſtence, 
which is peculiar to weak men, when they are ſo 
unfortunate as to have the chief part in the conduct 
of difficult affairs. On the 25th of Augoſt, he 
carified the treaty with Henry, and proclaimed the 
Cardinal, who tft continued to oppoſe it, an ene - 
my to his country. On the 34 of September, he obnges. the 
ſecretly withdrew from Edinburgh, met with the Nosent to 
Cardinal at Callender, renounced the friendſhip of the friend- 
England, and declared for the intereſts of France * + England. 
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Heny, in "otter to gain ths Reyes, had not 
ſpared the moſt magnificent promiſes. + He had of- 
ered to give the Princeſs Elizabeth in marriage to 
his eldeſt ſon, and to. conſtitute him King of that 
part of Scotland, which lies beyond the river Forth. 
* Sadler, 339, 5 | 
H 4 7 hs But 


he 
me 
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104 T HE HIS TORX 
Book But. upon finding his intereſt in the kingdom to he lei 
i conſiderable than he had imagined, the Engliſh mo. in. 
arch began t to treat him with little, rrſpect. Ig 
young deen Was nou in the cuſtody of his, ent 
mies, who grew every day erregen e 
popular. . They. formed a ſeparate court at Stixling 
and threatened to elect another Regent. The Frege 
King v Was ready to, al Ko them his, protection, am 
the nation, out 0 ed to the... Engliſh. would 
have united i in their _ In this Gruatigng the 
Regent could not retain his authority, without 
ſudden change o of his meaſures; and though he es 
deavoured, by ratifying the treaty, to preſerve; be 
appearances of good faith, with England, he vn 
obliged to throw himſelf | into the arms al a ben 
which adhered to F rance, N 
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Andtoper- Soow after this ſudden revolution in his political 
ſecute the 

— principles, the Regent changed his ſentiments. cot 

cerning religion. The ſpirit. of controverſy un 

then new and warm ; ; books of that kind were en 

gerly read by men of every rank ; 30 the love of no · 

velty, or the conviction of truth, had led the Re: 

gent to expreſs great eſteem for the writings of .the 

Reformers : ; and having been powerfully ſupported 

by thoſe who had embraced their opinions, he, it 

order to gratify them, entertained, in his own fämf 

ly, two of the moſt noted preachers of the Protel. 

tant doctrine, and, in his firſt Paxliament,, conſents 

ed to an act, by which the laity were permitted id 

read the ſcriptures in a language which they under 

ſtood. Truth needed only a fair hearing. to bean 

ovef-match for error. Abſurdities, which had long 

im- 
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3 the ignorance and credulity of man- done 


, were detected and expoſed to public ridicule; 
: . the countenance of the Regent, the Re- 


mation made great advances. The Cardmal ob- 5 
J its progrefs with concern, and was at the ut- N 


oft pains to obſtruct it. He repreſented to the 

gent his great imprudence in giving encourage - 
ent to opinions, ſo favoutable to Lennox's preten - 

ns; that his own legitimacy depended upon the 


lidity of a ſentence of divorce, founded on the 
pe's authority; and that by ſuffering it to de 
led in queſtion,” he weakened his own title to the 
eſſion, and furniſhed his rival with the only ar-' 
ment, by which it could be rendered doubtful *. 
eſe inſinuations made a deep impreſſion on the 
gent's timorous ſpirit, who, at the proſpect of 


h imaginary dangers, was as much ſtartled ag 


Cardinal could have wiſhed; and his zeal for - 
Proteſtant religion was not long proof againſt 


fear. He publickly abjured the doctrine of the 
formers in the Franciſcan church at Stirling, and 


lared not only for the political, but the religious 
ions of his new aufden 


l Earl of Lennox to the ſucceſſſQn 


e thus founded, Mary, the daughter of James II. was 
ed to James Lord Hamilton. Elizabeth, a daughter of that 
rage, was the wife of Matthew Earl of Lennox, and the 


nt Earl was her grandſon. The Regent was likewiſe the 


dlon of the Princeſs Mary. But his father having married 
t Beaton the Regent's mother, after he had obtained a di · 


e from Elizabeth Home his former wife, Lennox pretended” 
the ſentence of divorce was unjuſt, and that the Regent, "TH; 
g bom while Elizabeth Home was fill alive, ought to be 


5 illegitimate. Crawf. Peer 192. 
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BOOUE Tar Proteſtant doctrine did not ſuffer much 
II. his apoſtacy. It had already taten ſo deep N 
in the kingdom, that no diſcouragernent or fen 
could extirpate it. The Regent indeed et ente 
to every thing, that the zeal of tho Cardinal thou 
e es prefervation bf the eſtabliſhed 4 
The Reformers were perſecuted — h 
ciiclen which ſuperſtition inſpires into'x"barbiri 
people. Many were eondembef toe that df 24 
death, which the church has appointed for the p 
niſhment of its enemiks; but they ſaffered with f 
ſpirit ſo nearly reſembling the paticnce and fortity 
of the primitive martyrs, that more wee oe 
than „ eee e e „ nein 
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Beatoun View Cardinal, 1 was now M. Joſie 
engroes of every thing his ambition could deſire; and t 

direction of ereiſed all the authority of 4 Regent, withott't 
eis. envy of the name. He had nothing to fear 
the Earl of Arran, who having by his inconſta 
forfeited the public eſteem, was contemned by d 
half of the nation, and little truſted by che 
The pretenſions of the Earl of Lennox were l 

only thing which remained to embarraſs him. 
had very ſucceſsfully made uſe of that nobleman! 
Work upon the Regent's jealouſy and fear, but 
he no longer ſtood in need of ſuch an inftrumelhſ" 
he: was willing to get rid of him with deceney. Lt 
nox ſoon began to ſuſpect his intention; promi 
flartery, and reſpect were the only returns he 
hitherto received: for ſubſtantial ſervices; but at 
the Catdinal's artiſices could no longer be cone 
ed; and Lennox, inftead of attainirig power *lf't 
He! Hg 9 
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appointed ambition puſhed him on to ſeek revenge 
that cunning prelate, who, by ſacrificing is in- 
eſt, bad ſo ungenerouſiy purchaſed the Earl of 
ran's friendſhip. He withdrew, for. that reuſon, euſon. 
due Cardinal, Which, With open arms, reteiued 
awer, who Rogen eee cauſe, 


i ati fit 11 . 1/463! 
Tur two factions which divided the kingdoms ? 
re ſtill the ſame, without any alterations in their 
ws or principles; but, by one of thoſe ſtrange 


olutions, which were 


frequent in that age, they 
d, in the courſe of a few: weeks, changed their 
ders. The Regent was at the head of the par- 
ns of France and the defenders of Popery, and 
nox in the ſame ſtation with the advocates: for 
Engliſh alliance, and a reformation in religion. 
e one laboured to pull down his own» work 
ich the other upheld 3 —— 
| hitherto endeavoured to GT 


1 40 xi} 


| mene kaput ha * got e 
the Cardinal's activity. e ſurpriſed both bim 
the Regent by à fuddery rnarcii to 
i 2 numerous army; and might caſily have 
hed them, before they could prepare for their 
nce. But he was weak: enough to liſten to pro- 
als for an accommodation; and the Cardinal” 
uled him ſo-arcfully, and ſpun out the treaty to 
h a lengrh, that the greater part: of die Harte 
Vs, who ſerved, as is uſun wherever the feudal 

inſti- 


nity himſelf, ſaw that he had been employed — 
ly to procure; theſe for another. Reſentment and II. 


wot THE HISTORY. 
B Oo & inftitutions prevail, at their 'own'expentcey\de 
II. Him; andi in concluding a pesck, inftead"sP) 20 
WL the law, he was obliged to receive it“ H + 
attempt to retrieve his affairs ended yet more un 
tunately. One body of his troops was cut to pi 

and the reſt diſperſed; and with ther pole 
mains of a ruined party; he maſt either have f 

mitted to the conqueror, or have fled out tf 
kingdom, if the approach of an nn 

not brought him a ſhort relief 

10 84.11 iti 4 riff LA pow ß 

Henry in. © HENRY was not of a temper to bear tameiy 
nd. indignity, with which he had been treated bi 
by the Regent and Parliament of Scotland 

at the time when they renounced their alliance 

him, had entered into a: new and ſtricter con 

racy with France. The rigour of the ſeaſon ret 

ed for ſome time the execution of his vengem 

But in the ſpring, a conſiderable body of inſu 
which was deſtined for France, received orden 

ſail for Scotland, and a proper number of en 

was appointed to join it by land. The. Reg 

and Cardinal little expected ſuch a viſit. They 

truſted that · the French war would find employmt 

for all Henry's forces; and, from an unaccounti 
ſecurity, were | wholly. unprovided for the defe 

of the kingdom. The Earl of Hartford, a le 
fatal to the Scots in that age, commanded th Nices 

my, and landed it, without oppoſition, a few O 

May 3, above Leith. He was quickly maſter of that pla ece 
544% and «marching directly to Edinburgh, / enter 
with the ſame eaſe. After plundering the adjid 
country, the richeſt, and moſt open in Scotland 
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on fire both theſe towns j and upon the approach B o OR 


ſome troops gathered together hy the Regent, 


ces retired ſafely to the Engliſh borders, deliver 
g the kingdom, in a few days, from the terror, of 
invaſion, concerted, with little policy, carried on 
great expence, and attended with no advantage. 
Henry aimed at the conqueſt of Scotland, he | 
ined nothing by this expedition ; if the marriage 
had propoſed, was ſtill- in his view, he loſt a 
eat deal, Such a rough courtſhip, as the Earl of 
untly humorouſly called it, diſguſted the Whole 
tion; their averſion for the match grey into ab- 
rence 3 and exaſperated by ſo many indignities, 
e Scots were never, at any period, more e 
F eg or more ente from W 

Tur Fart e We in eee the Re⸗ 
nt and French King, continued a correſpondence 
th England, which ruined his own intereſt, with- 
t promoting Henrys. Many of his own vaſſals 
referring their duty to their country before their af- 
ion to him, refuſed to concur in any deſign to 
vour the public enemy. And after a few feeble 
d unſucceſsful attempts to diſturb the Regent's 
Iminiſtration, he was obliged to fly for ſafety to 
court of England, where Henry rewarded ſer- 
ices which he had the inclination; but not the 
dwer to perform, by giving him in marriage his 
ece the Lady Margaret Douglas. This unhappy 
ile, however, was deſtined to be the father of a 
ce of kings. He ſaw his ſon Lord Darnley 
dunt the throne of Scotland, to the perpetual ex- 
cluſion 


t his booty on board the fleet, and, with bis land SV 
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3% K duſion of chat rival who how” trumpped in | 


I. 


2 


A peace 


the borderers. The firſt ſeems to be the report made to He 


ſum total of miſchief they did is thus computed : 
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rin. And, from that time, his poſterity have he 
ihe ſeeptre in tue Kingdoms, by one of wich! 
was enſt out as à criminal, and by the othert 
Ds be dnt a HOO” 266 
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Max while hoſtilities HO cortinbed * N 
nations, but with little vigour on either ſide. 
hiſtorians of that age relate minutely the cirey 
ſtances of ſeveral ſkirmiſhes'and inroads, 1 
they did not produce any conſiderable effe 
diſtance of time, deſerve no ren 
a an end was put to this languid and —_— 


C Trovos this. war was. diſtinguiſhed by e 
ciſive action, it was, however: extremely ruinous to individu 
There ſtill remain two original papers, which give us ſome} 
of the miſeries, to which the moſt fertile counties in the K 
dom were expoſed. by the ſudden and deſtructive i 


by the Engliſh wardens of the marches, for the year 1544, 
contains their exploits from the 2d of July, to the 17 of N 
vember. The account it gives of the different inroads, of 


gn à they are called, is very minute; and in concluſion! 


Towns, towers, ſtedes, barnekyns, parſhchches, 1 
biaſtel-houſes caſt down or bunt | 
Scots ſlain p REES |. 
Priſoners taken | 4 9 al V 
Nalt, i. e. horned catile, taken. 1 10 1 
Sbeep - - a - $114 | 1 
Nags 30d pings, dn Wed 143. 2198 9/15 | 
Goats * een 10 22721 een enn n. £ 
Balls of corn „ 


Talight-gear, 4. e. TIF 1 not eee Wi nf 
Haynes n 


* 
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a peace, in which England, France, and Seot- Boos 


reſerve them for that vengeance, which his at- 
tion to the affairs of the continent had hitherto 
layed. But although a peace with England was 


ror was preparing to attack with all his forces, 
was too generous to abandon, allies, who had 
ed him with fidelity, and he choſe rather to pur- 
jaſe Henry's friendſhip with diſadvantage to him- 
f, than to leave them expoſed to danger. By 
ding ſome things to the intereſt, and more ta 
vanity of that haughty Prince; by ſubmiſſion, 
ttery, and addreſs, he, at length, prevailed to 
ye the Scots included in the peace agreed upon, 


The other contains an account of an inroad by the Earl of 
rtford, between the 8th and 23d of September, 1545 ; the 
native is more general, bat it appears that he had burnt, 
% and deſtroyed. in the counties of Berwick and 'Roxbutgh 
7 ae 5201. nee | 


Monaſteries and Friar- houſes 779 
Caſtles, towers, and piles - 16 
Market towns 71] ve - - Tan © 3 
Villages ot $7” 6 - 195 ©! 243 
Milns . — rr 13 
Hospitals — wh ag 


theſe were caſt down or burit. Haynes 52. As the Scots 
no leſs kilful in the practice of irregular war, we may 
lude that the damage which they did in England was not ine 
nliderable ; and that their raids were uo leb waſteful,” than 

forray; of the Engliſh. . 
able 


the laſt conſequence to Francis I. whom the Em- 


4 were comprehended, Henry .laboured to ex- A. 
ade the Scots from the benefit of this treaty, and FEY 


An event which happened a ſhort time before the The mur- 
ncluſion of this peace, rendered it more accepts der of Bea- 


x12 


B 3 o K able to the whole nation. Cardinal Beatoun 
8 | prudence by which he attained it. 'Norwithta 


| reſided in the caſtle of Saint Andrews, which he hn 


numerous, the town at his devotion, and the 
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not uſed his power with moderation, equal to f 


ing his great abilities, he had too many of the] y 
ſions and prejudices of an angry leader of a 
to govern a divided people with temper. Hu 
ſentment againſt one party of the nobility, his 
lence towards the reſt, his ſeverity to the Reform 
and, above all, the barbarous and illegal executi 
of the famous George Wiſhart, a man of bon 
able birth, and of primitive ſanctity, wore out 
patience of a fierce age; and nothing but a b 
hand was wanting to gratify the public wiſh by h 
deſtruction. Private revenge, inflamed and fan 
fied by a falſe zeal for religion, quickly ſuppli 
this want. Norman Leſly, the eldeſt ſon of fl 
earl of Rothes, had been treated by the Cardin 
with injuſtice and contempt. It was not the temp 
of the man, or the ſpirit of the times, quietly to d 
geſt an affront. And as the profeſſion of his adve 
fary ſcreened him from the effects of what is call 
an honourable reſentment, he reſolved to take th 
ſatisfaction, which he could not demand. This 
ſolution deſerves as much cenſure, as the ſingulſ 
courage and conduct with which he put it in 
cution excite wonder. The Cardinal, at chat tim 


fortified at great expence, and in the opinion of tl 
age had rendered it impregnable. His retinue 


bouring countty full of his dependents. In fh 
fituation, ſixteen perſons undertook to ſurpriſe l 
caſtle, and to. aſſaſſinate himſelf; and their ſucce 


wa 
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as equal to the boldneſs of the attempt. Early in B O o K 
ie morning they ſeized on the gate of the caſtle, _ II. 
hich was ſet open to the workmen who were em- WY] 
oyed in finiſhing the fortifications 3 and having 

aced ſentries at the door of the Cardinal's apart- 
ent, they awakened his numerous domeſtics one by 
e, and turning them out of the caſtle, they with- May 29; 
it noiſe, or tumult, or violence of any other per-. 
delivered their country, though by a moſt un- 

ſifable action, from an ambitious man, whoſe pride 

s inſupportable to the nobles, as his cruelty and 

nning were the great checks to the Reformation. 


His death was fatal to the Catholic religion, and The Regent 
the French intereſt in Scotland. The ſame zeal „n teteisg 
both continued among a great party in the na- 4 
n, but when deprived of the genius and authority 

ſo ſkilful a leader, was of ſmall conſequence. 
thing can equal the conſternation which a blow 
unexpected occaſioned among his adherents ; 
ile the Regent ſecretly enjoyed an event, which 

oved out of his way a rival, who had not only 
ipſed his greatneſs, but almoſt extinguiſhed his, 
wer. Decency, however, the honour of the 
rch, the importunity of the Queen Dowager and 

faction, his engagements with Frahce, and, 
dye all theſe, the deſire of recovering his eldeſt 
„ whom the Cardinal had detained for ſome time 
St. Andrew's in pledge of his fidelity, and who, 
ether wich the caſtle, had fallen into the hands 
be conſpirators, induced him to take arms in or- 

ul to revenge the death of a man he hated. F 


we Vor, I, I Hs 
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Book Hz threatned vengeance, but was unable to g 
Il. cute it. One part of military ſcience, the art of 
444, he racking fortified places, was then unknown in 800 
land. The weapons, the diſcipline, and impetuoſ 

of the Scots, rendered their armies as unfit | 

ſieges, as they were active in the field. An hy 

dred and fifty men, which was the greateſt num 

the conſpirators ever aſſembled, reſiſted all the, 

forts of the Regent for five months *, in a ply 

which a ſingle battalion, with a few battering a 

non, would now reduce in a few hours... T his t 

ous ſiege was concluded by a truce. The Reg 
undertook to procure for the conſpirators an ag 

lution from the Pope, and a pardon in Parliama 

and upon obtaining theſe, they engaged to 

der the caſtle, and to ſet his ſon at liberty. 


* Ir is probable, that neither of them were ſin 
in this treaty. On both ſides, they ſought only 
amuſe, and to gain time. The Regent had apyl 
to France for aſſiſtance, and expected ſoon to 
the conſpirators at mercy. On the other hand, 

Leſly and his aſſociates were not at firſt. incited 
| ' Henry to murder the Cardinal, they were, in 
fequel, powerfully ſupported by him. Not 
bk. ſtanding the ſilence of cotemporary hiſtorians, ti 
4 are violent preſumptions of the former; of the 
ter there is undoubted certainty . Duri 
fiege, the conſpirators had received from Engl 
ſupplies both of money and - proviſions z a 
Henry was preparing to renew his propoſals 


* Epiſt. Reg. Scot, 2. 379, + Keith, 60. l 
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cerving the marriage and the union he had project BO OK 
ed, and to ſecond his negotiations with a numerous II. 
army, they boped, by concurring with him, to be 

in a ſituation, in which they would no longer need 

a pardon, but might « claim a reward. 


Tue death of Hevry blaſted all theſe hopes. It 
appened in the beginning of next year, after a January, 
reign of greater ſplendor than true glory; buſtling, 
hough not active; oppreſſive in domeſtic govern- 

nt, and in foreign politics wild and irregular. 

But the vices of this Prince were more beneficial to 
ankind, than the virtues of others. His rapaci- 
duſneſs, his profuſion, and even his tyranny, by 
lepreſſing the ancient nobility, and by adding new 
property and power to the Commons, laid the foun- 
ations of the Britiſh liberty. His other paſſions 
ontributed no leſs towards the downfal of Popery, 

nd the eſtabliſhment of religious freedom in the na- 

ion. His reſentment led him to abolifh the power, 

nd his covetouſneſs to ſeize the wealth of the 
hurch ; and by withdrawing theſe ſupports, made 
ealy, in the following reign, to overturn the whole 

abric of ſuperſtition, 


"8 francis J. aid not long ſurvive a Prince, who 
of F been alternately his rival and his friend; but 
D Wis ſucceſſor Henry II. was not neglectful of the 
rench intereſt in Scotland. He ſent a confider- Troops at- 
ble body of men, under the command of Leon — 
trozzi, to the Regent's aſſiſtance. By their long 

0 tperience in the Italian and German wars, the 


rench had become as dextrous in the conduct of 
I 2 ſieges, 
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B o o « ſieges, as the Scots were ignorant; and as the bol 
II. neſs and deſpair of the conſpirators could not defen 
them againſt their ſuperior arr, they, after a ſhot 
Force the te ſiſtance, ſurrendered to Strozzi, who engaged, | 
caſtle of t- the name of the King his maſter, for the ſecurity 
furrender, their lives; and as his priſoners tranſported them in 
| France. The caſtle itſelf, the monument of Be 
toun's power and vanity, was demoliſhed, in obed 
ence to the canon law, which, with admirable 3 
licy, denounces its anathemas even againſt the houk 
d in which the ſacred blood of a Cardinal happens 
be ſhed, and orcs them to be Taid i in ruins” 


Tz archbiſhoprick of St. Andrew's was belt 
ed by the regent upon his natural dae Johan 
milton Abbot of Paiſley. 


Newbreach THE delay of a few weeks would have favedt 
ji! £08" conſpirators. Thoſe Miniſters of Henry VIII. 
had the chief direction of affairs during the mi 
rity of his ſon Edward VI. conducted themſeh 
with regard to Scotland, by the maxims of their 
maſter, and reſolved to frighten the Scots int 
treaty, which they had not abilities or adde 
bring about by * other mn 


Bur before we proceed to relate the events vi 
their invaſion of Scotland occaſioned, we ſhall f 
to take notice of a circumſtance unobſerved” by 
temporary hiſtorians, but extremely remarkable 
the diſcovery it makes of the ſentiments and ſpi 


Burn. Hiſt. Ref, 1, 138. 


. 
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{hich then prevailed among the Scots. The con- Bo OE 
pirators againſt Cardinal Beatoun found the Re- II. 
gent's eldeſt ſon in the caſtle of St. Andrew 's; and 
they needed the protection of the Engliſh, it was | 
> be feared that they might endeavour to purchaſe 

by delivering to them this important prize. The 
reſumptive heir to the Crown, in the hands of the 

owed enemies of the kingdom, was a dreadful. 

oſpect. And, in order to avoid it, the Parlia-' 

ent fell upon a very extraordinary expedient, - By 

act made of purpoſe, they excluded < the Re. 

gent's eldeſt ſon from all right of ſucceſſion, 

public or private, ſo long as he ſhould be detain- 

ed a priſoner, and ſubſtituted in his place, his 

other brothers, according to their ſeniority, and 

in failure of them, thoſe who were next heirs to 

the Regent. Succeſſion by hereditary right 

an idea ſo obvious and ſo popular, that a nation 

dom ventures to make a breach in it, but in caſes 

extreme neceſſity, Such a neceſſity did the Par- 

ament diſcover in the preſent ſituation, Hatred 

England, founded on the memory of paſt hoſti - 

ies, and heightened by the ſmart of recent inju- 

s, was the national paſſion. This dictated that 

common ſtatute, by which the order of lineal 

cceſſion was ſo remarkably broken. The modern 

1 eories, which repreſent this right as divine and 

| (FP alicnable, and that ought not to be violated upon 

yl” conſideration whatſoever, ſeem to have been 

En altogether unknown. 


* Epiſt. Reg Scot. 2. 359. 
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invaded by andy at the ſame time, a fleet of 60: ſhips'appean 


TH 
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lx the beginning of September, the Eart:of Han 
ford; now Duke of Somerſet, and Protector of Eng. 
land, entered Scotland at the head of 18,000 mien, 


on the coaſt, to ſecond his land forces. Fhe' Seon 
had for ſome time obſerved this ſtorm gathering 
and were prepared for it. Their army was almol 
double to that of the enemy, and poſted to the ge 
eſt advantage on a riſing ground. above Muſſelbug 
not far from the banks of the river Efłe. Both che 
circumſtances: alarmed the Duke of Somerſet, why 
ſaw his danger, and would willingly have-extricated 
himſelf out of it, by a new overture of peace on co 
ditions extremely reaſonable. But this moderation: 
2ing imputed to fear, his propoſals were rejefted 
with that ſcorn, which the confidence of ſucceſs i 
ſpires; and if the conduct of the Regent, who eon 
manded the Scottiſh army, had been in any degm 
equal to his confidence, the deſtruction: of the ER 
liſh muſt have been inevitable. They were in al 
tuation, preciſely ſimilar to that of their countryme 
under Oliver Cromwell, in the following centu 
The Scots had choſen their ground fo well, that 
was impoſſible to force them to give battle; 4 
days had exhauſted the forage and proviſion of 
narrow country; the fleet could only furniſſi a ſeany 
and precarious ſubſiſtence; a retreat therefore 
neceſſary; but diſgrace, and perhaps ruin, were t 
conſequences: of retreating. =; 1 
e 

Ox both theſe occaſions, the national heat a 
impetuoſity of the Scots ſaved the Engliſh, and p 


Cipitated their own _——y into the utmoſt dang% 
| Th 
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he undiſciplined courage of the private men be- BOOK 
me impatient at the ſight of an enemy. The Ge- II. 

ral was afraid of nothing, but that the Engliſh qv ; 
zuld eſcape from him by flight; and leaving his Pinkey. 

ng camp, he attacked the Duke of Somerſet september 

ar Pinkey, with no better ſucceſs than his raſhneſs * 
ſerved. The Protector had drawn up his troops 
a gentle eminence, and had now the advantage 
ground on his fide. The Scottiſh army conſiſt - 
almoſt intirely of infantry, whoſe chief weapon 
a long ſpear, and for that reaſon their files 
re very deep, and their ranks cloſe. They ad- 
ced towards the enemy in three great bodies, and 
they paſſed the river, were conſiderably expoſed 
the fire of the Engliſh fleet, which lay in the 
of Muffelburgh, and had drawn near the ſhore, 
e Engliſh cavalry, fluſhed with an advantage 
ich they had gained in a ſkirmiſh ſome days be · 
e, began the attack with more impetuoſity, than 
od conduct. A body ſo firm and compact as the 
ots, eaſily reſiſted the impreſſion of cavalry, broke 
m, and drove them off the field. The Engliſh 
antry, however, advanced, and the Scots were at 
e expoſed to a flight of arrows, to a fire in flank 
Im 400 foreign Fuſileers who ſerved the enemy, 
d to their cannon which were. planted' behind the 
antry, on the higheſt part of the eminence. The 
th and cloſeneſs of their order making it impoſ- 
le for the Scots to ſtand long in this ſituation ; 
Earl of Angus, who commanded the vanguard, 
deavoured to change his ground, and to retire to- 
rds the main body. But his friends unhappily 
ſtook this motion for a flight, and fell into con- 
14 ſuſion. 


D 


8 


r 
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Bod « fuſion. At that very inſtant, the broken 


II. 


univerſal, and irretrievable. The encounter inf 
which national antipathy, kindled by long emu 
and to a great diſtance. All the three road, 


ſwords, and targets, and covered with the bod 


of diſtinction. And the Protector had it now 
his power to become maſter of a kingdom, ou 


Protector's expedition into Scotland, written by W. Patten, 


But what after I learned, ſpecially touching their order, 
. armour, and their manner as well of going to offend, as off or 
ing to defend, I have thought neceſſary here to utter. 


and thin, of exceeding good temper, and univerſally fo 
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having rallied, returned to the charge; the f 

purſued the advantage they had gained; the pn 
pe& of victory redoubled the ardour of both: 1 
in a moment, the rout of the Scottiſh army becay 


field was not long, nor bloody; but in the p 
the Engliſh diſcovered all the rage and fie 


tion, and inflamed by reciprocal injuries, is apt 
inſpire. The purſuit was continued for five hoy 


which the Scots fled, were ſtrewed with ſpears 1 
of the ſlain. Above 10,000 men fell on this d 


one of the moſt fatal Scotland had ever ſeen. A 
were taken priſoners, and among theſe ſome perk 


which, not many hours before, he was almoſt 
liged to retire with infamy *. 


Tus following paſſage in a curious and rare journal of 


was joined in commiſſion with Cecil, as Judge Marſhal 
army, and printed in 1548, deſerves our notice; as it git 
juſt idea of the military diſcipline of the Scots at that t 


butters have they few or none, and appoint their fight moſt a 
monly always a-foot. They come to the field well furniſhed 
with jack and ſkull, dagger and buckler, and ſwords all 


Bur this victory, however great, was of no real Boo x 
tility, for want of ſkill, or of leiſure, to improve II. 
Every new injury rendered the Scots more a- DAE 
erſe from an union with England; and che Pro-,tory of 

or neglected the only meaſure, which would  t the 
ve made it neceſſary for them to have given Lash. 
ger conſent to it. He amuſed himſelf. in waſting 

Ne open country, and in taking or building ſeveral 

tty caſtles z whereas by : fortifying E few places 
hich were acceſſible by ſea, he would have laid 

kingdom open to the Engliſh, and, in a ſhort 

me, the Scots muſt either have accepted of his 


ice, that as I never ſaw none ſo good, fo think I it hard to de- 
ſe the better. Hereto every man his pike, and a great kercher 
pped twice or thrice about his neck, not for cold, but for 
ting. In their affay towards joining with the enemy, they 
ing and thruſt ſo near in the fore rank, ſhoulder and ſhoulder 
doether, with their pikes in both their hands ſtreight afore them, 
d their followers in that order fo hard at their backs, laying 
eir pikes over their foregoers ſhoulders, that, if they do aſſail 
ndiſcovered, no force can well withſtand them. Standing at 
fence they thruſt ſhoulders likewiſe ſo nigh together, the fore 
nks well nigh to kneeling, ſtoop low before, their fellows be- 
nd holding their pikes with both hands, and therewith in their 
t their bucklers, the one end of the pike againſt their right 
dot, and the other againſt the enemy breaſt-high ; their followers 
roſſing their pike points with them forward; and thus each with 
her ſo nigh as ſpace and place will ſuffer, through the whole 
ard, fo thick, that as eaſily ſhall a bare finger pierce through 
le ſkin of an angry hedge hog, as any encounter the front of 
ielr pikes,” Other curious particulars are found in this journals 
om which Sir John Hayward has borrowed his account of this 
xpedition, Life of Edward VI. 279, &c. 


The length of the Scots pike or ſpear was appointed by Act 
P. 1471. to be ſix ells; i, e. eighteen feet fix inches. 
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Bo o « terms, or have ſubmitted to his power. By ſuch a 
II. improvement of it, his victory at Dunbar g 
=> Cromwell the command of Scotland. The bat 
of Pinkey had no other effect but to precipitate th 

Scots into new engagements with France. I 
 fituation of the Engliſn court may, indeed, be plead 

ed in excuſe for the Duke of Somerſet's cond 

Fhat cabal of his enemies, which occafioned his try 
gical end, was already formed; and while he 
umphed in Scotland, they ſecretly undermined 

power and credit at home. Self- preſervation, the 

fore, obliged him to prefer his ſafety before 

fame, and to return without reaping the fruits of h 

victory. At this time, however, the cloud bl 

over; the conſpiracy by which he fell was not x 

ripe for execution; and his preſe ence ſuſpended 

effect for ſome time. The ſupreme power ſtill n 
maining in his hands, he employed it to recover 
opportunity, which he had loft. A body of troop 

by his command, ſeized and fortified Haddingtou 

April, a place, which, on account of its diſtance from f 
7545 ſea, and from any Engliſh garriſon, could not 
defended without great expence and danger, 


Forces the Me ax while the French gained more by the 
Scorsinto® feat of their allies, than the Engliſh did by the 
with e victory. After the death of Cardinal Beato 
France. Mary of Guiſe, the Queen Dowager, took a cl 
ſiderable ſhare in the direction of affairs. She 

warmly attached by blood, and by inclination, 

the French intereſt; and, in order to promote 
improved with great dexterity every event whit 
occurred. The ſpirit and ſtrength of the Scots v 

broke 
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wken at Pinkey; ; and in an aſſembly of nobles Boo x 
-h met at Stirling to conſult upon the ſituation II. 
he kingdom, all eyes were turned towards France, 
proſpect of ſafety appearing but in aſſiſtance 
thence. But Henry II. being then at peace 
h England, the Queen repreſented that they 
d not expect him to take part in their quarrel, 
upon views of perſonal advantage; and that 
zut extraordinary conceſſions in his favour, no 
ſtance in proportion to their preſent exigencies 
Id be obtained. The prejudices of the nation 
erfully ſeconded theſe repreſentations of the 
cen. What often happens to individuals took 
among, the nobles in this convention ; they 
e ſwayed entirely by their paſſions, and in order 
gratify them, they deſerted their former prin- 
es, and diſregarded their true intereſt, In the 
lence of reſentment, they forgot that zeal for 
independence of Scotland, which had prompted 
to reject the propoſals of Henry VIII. and by 
ring, voluntarily, their young Queen in mar- 44 «© of. 
e to the Dauphin eldeſt fon of Henry II. and fer their 
h was ſtill more, by propoſing to ſend her — 
nediately into France to be educated at his court, Ahn. 
granted, from a thirſt of vengeance, what for- 
ly they would not yield upon any conſideration 
heir own fafety, To gain at once ſuch a ki 
cotland, was a matter of no, ſmall conſequence to 
ce. Henry, without hefitation, accepted the 
rs of the Scottiſh ambaſſadors, and prepared 
the vigorous defence of his new acquiſition. - Six 
land veteran ſoldiers, under the command of 
nſieur Deſle, aſſiſted by ſome of the beſt officers, 
who 
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Boo x who were formed in the long wars of Francis J. 
II. rived at Leith. They ſerved two Fenpaigneng y 
WY land, with a ſpirit equal to their former fame, 
their exploits were not conſiderable. , The 80 

ſoon became jealous, of their deſigns, and negledy 

to ſupport them with proper vigour; and the q 

tion of the Engliſh, in acting wholly. upon. the q 
fenſive, prevented them from attempting any eng 

prize of conſequence z and obliged them to exhy 

their ſtrength in tedious ſieges, undertaken, un 

many diſadvantages. Their efforts, however, we 

not without ſome benefit to the Scots, by comp 

ling the Engliſh to evacuate Haddingtoun, and 
ſurrender ſeveral ſmall forts, which. they poſſe 
different parts of the kingdom, 


Bur the conſequences of theſe operations of | 
troops were (till of greater importance to the Fren 
King, The diverſion which they occaſioned « 
abled him to wreſt Boulogne out of the hand 
the Engliſn; and the influence of his army in & 
land obtained the concurrence of Parliament 
the overtures made to him, by the aſſembly of. 
bles at Stirling, concerning the Queen's marr 
with the Dauphin, and her education at the n 
of France. In vain did a few patriots remon 
againſt ſuch extravagant conceſſions, by which 80 
The treaty land was reduced to be a province of France; ly F 
tor tht Henry, from an ally, raiſed to be maſter of Wn: 


urpoſe 

conclueed. kingdom; by which, the friendſhip of France! 
came more fatal than the enmity of England; 1 
every thing was, fondly given up to the one, Mh 


had been bravely defended againſt the other. ie. 
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nt of ſo much conſequence was haſtily decided, B o o & 
a Parliament, aſſembled in the camp before Had. II. 
ngtoun : the intrigues of the Queen Dowager, the 1 
al of the clergy, and reſentment againſt England, 1548. 
d prepared a great party in the nation for ſuch a 

p; the French General and Ambaſſador, by their 

perality and promiſes, gained over many more. 

he Regent himſelf was weak enough to ſtoop to 

offer of a penſion from France, together with 

e title of Duke of Chatelherault in that kingdom. 
conſiderable majority declared for the treaty, and 

intereſt of a faction was preferred before the ho- 

ur of the nation. r 

HavixG hurried the Scots into this raſh and fa. ,,, nt 
] reſolution, the ſource of many calamities to them- to be edu- 
ves, and to their Sovereign, the French allowed _—_— . 
Mm no time for reflection or repentance, The 

t, which had brought over their forces, was' ſtill 
Scotland, and without delay, convoyed the Queen 

o France. Mary was then fix years old, and by her 

ucation in that court, one of the politeſt, but moſt 

rrupted in Europe, ſhe acquired every accompliſh- 

nt that could add to her charms as a woman, 'and 

ntracted many of thoſe prejudices, which occaſion- 

her misfortunes as a Queen. an; 


FroM the time that Mary was put into their 
nds, it was the intereſt of the French to ſuffer 
war in Scotland to languiſh; The recovering 
the Boulonnois was the object Henry had moſt 
heart z and a flight” diverſion in Britain was ſuf- 
ent to divide the attention and ſtrength of the 
Engliſh, 
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Bo o x Engliſh, whoſe domeſtic factions deprived both d 
II. arms and councils of their accuſtomed vigour: 
government of England had undergone a great 
volution. The Duke of Somerſet's power had! 

acquired with too much violence, and was eren 

with too little moderation, to be of long continuy 
Many good qualities, added to great love of 
country, could not attone for his ambition iu u 
ing the ſole direction of affairz. Many of then 
eminent courtiers combined againſt him; and 
Earl of Warwick their leader, no leſs ambit 
but more artful than Somerſet, conducted his n 
ſures with ſo much dexterity, as to raiſe himſel 
on the ruins of his rival. Without the invid 
name of Protector, he ſucceeded to all the pt 
and influence, of which Somerſet was deprived, 
he quickly found peace to be neceſſary for thee 
bliſhment of his new authority, and the exen 
of the vaſt deſigns he had conceived. 


Peace con- HENRY was no ſtranger to Warwick's ſitus 
cluded. and improved his knowledge of it to good pu 
; in conducting the negociations for a on 0 
He preſcribed what terms he pleaſed to the EN 
Miniſter, who ſcrupled at nothing, however ad 

March 24, tageous to that Monarch and his allies. Eng 
155% conſented to reſtore Boulogne and its dependet 
to France, and gave up all ptetenſions to an 

of marriage with the Queen of Scots, or to the! 

queſt of her country, A few ſmall forts, of 

the Engliſh troops had hitherto kept poſſeſſion, 

razed ; and peace between the two kingdoms 
eſtabliſhed on its ancient foundation. 
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Bork the Britiſh. nations loſt power, as well Book 
putation, by this unhappy quarrel. It was on Be 

och fides a war of emulation and reſentment, ra- 
er than of intereſt ; and was carried on, under the 
fluence of national animoſities, which were blind 
p all advantages. I he French, who entered into 
with greater coolneſs, conducted it with more 
ill; and by dexterouſly availing themſelyes of 
eu circumſtance which occurred, recovered poſ- 
dos of an important territory which they had loſt, 
nd added to their monarchy a new kingdom. The 
mbition of the Engliſh Miniſter betrayed to them 
former; the inconſiderate rage of the Scots a- 
ainſt their ancient enemies beſtowed on them the 


ter; their own addreſs iT policy merited 
och. 


IMMEDIATELY after the concluſion of the peace, The Scots 
e French forces left Scotland, as much to their own deut f 
tisfaction, as to that of the nation. The Scots ſoon the French, 
und, that the calling to their aſſiſtance a people 
ore powerful than themſelves, was a dangerous ex- 
dient, They beheld, with the utmoſt impatience, 
ole who had come over to protect the kingdom, 
ing upon them to command in it; and on many 
calions they repented the raſh invitation they had 
ven. The peculiar genius of the French nation 
ghtened this diſguſt, and prepared the Scots to 
row off the yoke, before they had well begun to 
it. The French were, in that age, what they 
e in the preſent, one of the moſt poliſhed nations in 
urope. But it is to be obſerved, in all their expe- 
ons into foreign countries, whether towards the 
_ ſouth 


5 * 
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Book ſouth or north, that their manners have been 
II. markably incompatible with the manners of eye 
» her people. Barbarians are tenacious of their 
cuſtoms, becauſe they want knowledge and tate | 
diſcover the reaſonableneſs and propriety of cuſton 

which differ from them. Nations, which hold 

firſt rank in politeneſs, are frequently no leſs te 

cious out of pride. The Greeks were ſo in 

ancient world; and the French are the ſame j 

| the modern. Full of themſelves ; flattered by 
Imitation of their neighbours ; and accuſtomed 

conſider their own modes as the ſtandards of d 

gance, they ſcorn to diſguiſe, or to lay aſide t 

+  vViſtinguiſhing manners of their own nation, or 

make any allowance for what may differ from the 

. among others. For this reaſon, the behaviour 
their armies has, on every occaſion, been inſuppe 
able to ſtrangers, and has always expoſed them 
hatred, and often to deſtruction. In that age, th 
over-ran Italy four ſeveral times, by their vala 
and loſt it, as often, by their inſolence. The 8 
naturally an irafcible and high - ſpirited people, 
who, of all nations, can leaſt bear the moſt diſt 
inſinuation of contempt, were not of a tempei 
admit all the pretenſions of ſuch aſſuming guel 
The ſymptoms of alienation were ſoon viſible; ti 
ſeconded the military operations of the French tio 
with the utmoſt coldneſs, and their diſguſt grew! 
ſenſibly to a degree of indignation that could hard 
be reſtrained ; and on occaſion of a very ly 
accident, broke out with fatal violence. Af 
vate French ſoldier engaging in an idle qu 
with a citizen of Edinburgh, both nations 0 


| 
0 
1 
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en. The Provoſt of Edinburgh, his ſon, and ſe- 
ral citizens of diſtinction, were killed in the fray ; 
4 the French were obliged to avoid the fury of 
inhabitants, by retiring out of the city. Not- 
thitanding the ancient alliance of France and Scot- 
d, and the long intercourſe of good offices be- 
een the two nations, an averſion for the French 
r its riſe at this time, among the Scots, the ef- 
s whereof were deeply felt, and operated power- 
y through the ſubſequent period. 


with England continued, the clergy had no lei- 
> to moleſt the Proteſtants; and they were not 
conſiderable enough to expect any thing more 
n connivance and impunity. The new doctrines 
e ſtill in their infancy; but during this ſhort in- 
al of tranquillity, they acquired ſtrength, and 
anced, by large and firm ſteps, towards a full 
bliſhment in the kingdom. The firſt preachers 
inſt popery in Scotland, of whom ſeveral had 
eared during the reign of James V. were more 
nent for zeal and piety, than for learning. Their 
uaintance with the principles of the Reformation 
partial, and at ſecond hand ; ſome of them had 
n educated in England; all of them had borrow- 
their notions from the books publiſhed there; 
in the firſt dawn of the new light, they did not 
ture far before their leaders. But, in a ſhort 
, the doctrines and writings of the foreign Re- 
ners became generally known; the inquiſitive 
OL, I. K genius 


Ins, with equal rage, in defence of their country. Boo K 


Front the death of Cardinal Beatoun, nothing progres et 
been ſaid of the ſtate of religion. While the the Reſor- 
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Boo k genius of the age preſſed forward in queſt of try 


4 


daring and active leader to direct the attack. Sack! 


of learning, and more extenſive viewsthan any off 
predeceſſors in Scotland, poſſeſſed a natural i intrepi 


have ealily eſcaped the rage of the clergy, whod 


Knox, towards demoliſhing the Popiſh church 
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the diſcovery of one error opened the way to othet 
the downfal of one impoſture drew many after} 
the whole fabric, which ignorance and ſuperſti 
had erected in times of darkneſs, began to tot 
and nothing was wanting to compleat its ruin, by 


che famous John Knox, who, with better qualificai 


ty of mind, which ſet kim above fear. 'He began 
public miniſtry ' at St. Andrew's in the Year 1; 
with that ſucceſs, which always accompanies a þ 
and popular eloquence. Inſtead of amuſing hint 
with lopping the branches, he ſtruck directiy at 
root of popery, and attacked both the docttine 
diſcipline of the eſtabliſhed church, with a ve 
mence peculiar to himſelf, but admirably ſuitabk 
the temper and wiſhes of the age. 


Ax adverſary fo formidable as Knox, 400 


ſerved the tendency and progreſs of his opini | 
with the urmoſt concern. Bur, at firſt, he ret 
for ſafety into the caſtle of St. Andrew's, and W 
the conſpirators kept poſſeſſion of ir, preached p 
lickly under their protection. The great revolul 
in England, which followed upon the death 
Henry VIII. contributed no leſs than the "teal 


Scotland. Henry had looſened the chains, 
lightened the yoke of Popery. The Miniſters of 
fon Edward 115 caft them or Altogether," 25 g 


3 
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liſhed the Proteſtant religion upon almoſt the fame 
hoting, whereon it now ſtands in that kingdom. * 
he influence of this example reached Scotlang, and 
e happy effects of eccleſiaſtical liberty, in the one 
ation, inſpired the other with an equal deſire of re- 
pvering it. The Reformers had, hitherto, been 
liged to conduct themſelves with the utmoſt cau- 
on, and ſeldom ventured to preach, but in private 
buſes, and at a diſtance from court; they gained 
edit, as happens on the firſt publication of every 
w religion, chiefly among perſons in the lower 
d middle rank of life. But ſeveral noblemen of 
> greateſt diſtinction, having, about this time, 
enly eſpouſed their principles, they were no longer 
der the neceſſity of acting with the ſame reſerve 3 
d with more ſecurity and encouragement, they 


W and ſpreading knowledge became more com- 
dn, and the ſpirit of innovation, peculiar to that 
riod, grew every day bolder and more univerſal. 


HaeeiLy for the Reformation, this ſpirit was 
| under ſome reſtraint. It had not yet attained 
neſs and vigour, ſufficient to overturn a ſyſtem, 
nded on the deepeſt policy, and ſupported by 
moſt formidable power. Under the preſent cir- 
mſtances, any attempt towards action mult have 
n fatal to the Proteſtant doctrines; and it is no 
all proof of the authority, as well as penetration 
the heads of the patty, that they were able to 
rain the zeal of a fiery and impetuous people, till 
it critical and mature juncture, when every ſtep 
y took was deciſive and ſucceſsful, 

K 2 Mz ans 
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d likewiſe greater ſucceſs. The means of acquir- 
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11. 
—— 


The Queen | 


Dowager 
. aſpires to 


the office of in her it was ſoftened by the female charactet, a 


egent. 


B o O K | MranwniLE their cauſe received reinfor 


made inſtruments for advancing it in that kingdon 


brothers, in order to attain the high objects at vi 
they aimed, ventured upon ſuch daring meaſur 


and advanced by addreſs and refinements more i 


into her own hands. But ſhe did not long teſt Wir: 


deſign of unletmining him, and of opening to 


Her brothers entered warmly into this . 


| 
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from two different quarters, whence they never coul 
have expected it. The ambition of the houſe d 
Guiſe, and the bigotry of Mary of England haf 
tened the ſubverſion of the Papal throne in Sex 
land; and by a ſingular diſpoſition of Providene 
the perſons who oppoſed the Reformation in e 
other part of Europe with the fierceſt zeal, yen 


1 


{ 


Mary of Guiſe poſſeſſed the ſame bold and | 
piring ſpirit, which diſtinguiſhed her family. 4 


accompanied with greater temper and addreſs. Ii 


as ſuited their great courage. Her deſigns upon 
ſupreme power were concealed with the utmoſt a 


tural to her ſex. By a dextrous application of thi 
talents, ſhe had acquired a conſiderable influent 
on the councils of a nation, hitherto unacquaii 
with the government of women; and without 
ſmalleſt right to any ſhare in the adminiſtration} 
affairs, had engroſſed the chief direction of tht 


tisfied with the enjoyment of this precarious poſt 
which the fickleneſs of the Regent, or the ambit 
of thoſe who governed him, might ſo eaſily diſtu 
and ſhe began to ſet on foot new intrigues, wit 


ome 
d f 
er C 
thec 
PO 


ſelf a way to ſucceed him in that high digi 
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ntirely under management, and in any future broil 
vith England, to turn its whole force upon that 


ingdom. 


Ix order to arrive at the defired elevation, the 
Queen Dowager had only one of two ways to chuſe; 
ther violently to wreſt the power out of the hands 
pf the Regent, or to obtain it by his conſent. Un- 
fer a minority, and among a warlike and factious 
deople, the former was a very uncertain and dan- 
gerous experiment. The latter appeared to be no 
ſs impracticable. To perſuade a man voluntarily 
p abdicate the ſupreme power; to deſcend to a le- 
fel with thoſe, above whom he was raiſed; and to 
e content with the ſecond place where he hath held 
he firſt, may well paſs for a wild and chimerical 
roject. This, however, the Queen attempted ; 
nd the prudence of the attempt was ſufficiently 
uſtifed by its ſucceſs. | 


Taz Regent's inconſtancy and irreſolution, toge- 
her with the calamities which had befallen the 
ingdom under his adminiſtration, raiſed the pre- 
ices both of the nobles and of the people againſt 

Im, to a great height; and the Queen ſecretly 
omented theſe with much induſtry. All who wiſh- 
d for a change met with a gracious reception in 
er court, and their ſpirit of diſaffection was nou- 
hed by ſuch hopes and promiles, as, in every age, 


ſupported it with all their eredit at the court of Bo ox 
rance. The French King willingly concurred in II. 
\ meaſure, by which he hoped to bring Scotland "Va 


poſe on the credulity of the factious. The fa- courts the 
| K 3 vourers Keformers, 
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B o o k vourers of the Reformation being the moſt nume 
II. rous and ſpreading body of the Regent's enemies 
J ſhe applied to them, with a particular attention; 
and the gentleneſs of her diſpoſition, and ſeething 
indifference to the religious points in diſpute, i 
all her promiſes of protection and indulgence” pak 
upon them for ſincere. Finding ſo great a part q 
the nation willing to fall in with her meaſures, th 
Queen ſet out for France, under pretence of viſit 
1 1530. ing her daughter, and took along with her thok 
noblemen, who poſſeſſed the greateſt power an 
credit among their countrymen. Sofrened by th 
pleaſures of an elegant court, flattered by the ci 
lities of the Freneh King, and the careſſes of tl 
houſe of Guiſe, and influenced by the ſeaſonath 
diſtribution of a few favours, and the liberal pn 
miſe of many more, they were brought to appro 

of all the Queen's pretenſions. i 


Wiz ſhe advanced by theſe flow but ſure'ſte 
the Regent either did not foreſee the danger whit 
threatened him, or neglected to provide againlti 
The firſt diſcovery of the train which was lai 
came from two of his own confidents, Carnegiet 
Kinnaird, and Panter Biſnop of Roſs, : whom 4 
Queen had gained over to her intereſt, and th 
employed as the moſt proper inſtruments for obtai 
ing his conſent. , The overture was made to hi 
in the name of the French King, enforced by p 
per threatenings, in order to work upon his nat 


timidity, and ſweetened by every promiſe that cc 
reconcile him to a propoſal ſo diſagreeable. Oni 
one hand, the confirmation of his French title, Meg 


gt 
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uring his, regency, were offered him. On the 
her hand, the diſpleaſure of the French King, 
ke power and popularity of the Queen Dowager, 
e diſaffection of the nobles, with the danger of an 
ter · reckoning, were repreſented in the ſtrongeſt 

plours. e ns 


5.2 > > . 2 £ 


fit 


* 


Ir was not poſſible to agree to a propoſal ſo ex- 
aordinary and unexpected, without ſome previous 
ruggle; and had the Archbiſhop of St. Andrew's 
en preſent to fortify the irreſolute and paſſive ſpi- 
of the Regent, he would, in all probability, have 
jected it with diſdain. Happily for the Queen, 
e ſagacity and ambition of that Prelate could, at 
is time, be no obſtruction to her views. He was 
ing at the point of death, and in his abſence, the 
fluence of the Queen's agents on a flexible tem- 
r counterballanced ſeveral of the ſtrongeſt paſ- 
das in the human mind, and obtained his conſent 
a voluntary ſurrender of the ſupreme power. 


AFTER gaining a point of ſuch difficulty, with 
much eaſe, the Queen returned into Scotland; in 
|| expectation of taking immediate poſſeſſion of 
new dignity. But, by this time, the Archbi- 
p of St, Andrew's had recovered of that diſtem- 
„ which the ignorance of the Scottiſh phyficians 
d pronounced to be incurable. This he owed to 
 alliſtance of the famous Cardan, one of thoſe 
gular adventurers in philofophy, of whom Italy 


„ pra- 


ther with a conſiderable penſion, the parliamentary B o o x | 
own, and 4 public ratification of his : conduct PETR 
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B 0.9 E produced ſo many about this period. A bold g. 
II. nius led him to ſome uſeful diſcoveries, which ms 
HU nt the eſteem of a more diſcerning age; a «aka 
gination engaged him in thoſe chimerieal ſcie 
which drew the admiration of his cotetnporan 
As a pretender to aſtrology and magic, he was 
vered and conſulted by alt Europe; as a profici 
in natural philoſophy, he was but little kne 
The Archbiſhop, it it probable, conſidered fim 
a powerful magician, when he applied to him fy 
relief; but it was his knowledge as a ; FO 
" 2 * bim to cure his diſcaſe'*: * 


Ae 


bos vb with his health, the Archbithop i 
covered the entire government of the Regent, z 
quickly perſuaded him to recal that diſhonouril 
promiſe, which he had been ſeduced by the arif 

of the Queen to grant. However great her (i 
prize and indignation were, at this freſh inſtance 
his inconſtancy, ſhe was obliged to diſſemble, th 
ſhe might have leiſure to renew her intrigues wi 
all parties; with the Proteſtants, whom ſhe fai 
ed and courted more than ever; with the nobles, 
whom ſhe rendered herſelf agreeable by varid 
arts; and with the Regent himſelf, in order to g 
whom, ſhe employed every argument. But . 
ever impreſſions her emiſſaries might have madet 


Cardan himſelf was more deſirous of * G 3 
Aftrologer than a Philoſopher ; in his book De Genituris, wel 
& calculation of the Archbiſhop's nativity, from which he ff 
tends both to have predicted his diſeaſe;-and to have effefted 
cure. He received, from the Archbiſhop, a reward of 18 


be. A great ſum 1 in that age, De Fita Jua, p. 32. 
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ve Regent, it was no eaſy matter to over reach or B o o 8 
) intimidate the Archbiſhop. Under his manage- II. 
gent, the negociations were ſpun out to a 8 
-ngth, and his brother maintained his ſtation with 
it addreſs and firmneſs, which its importance ſo 
ol merited. The univerſal defection of the no- 
llity, the growing power of the Proteſtants, who 
| adhered to the Queen Dowager, the reiterated 
licitations of the French King, and, above all, 
je interpoſition of the young Queen, who was now 
tering the twelfth year of her age, and claimed a 
ght of nominating whom ſhe pleaſed to be Re- 
ent, obliged him, at laſt, to refign that high of- 
e, which he had held many years. He obtained, j Prevells of 
wever, the ſame advantageous terms for himſelf, to — 
hich had been formerly ſtipulated. a 10 


Ir was in the Parliament which met on the roth She obtains 


April, 1554, that the Earl of Arran executed, 2s 3 | 


is extraordinary reſignation ; and at the ſame ume 
ary of Guiſe was raiſed to that dignity, which 
d been ſo long the object of her wiſhes. Thus, 
th their own approbation, a woman, and a ſtranger, 
Is advanced to the ſupreme authority over a fierce 
| turbulent people, who ſeldom ſubmitted, with- 


t reluctance, to the legal and ancient government 
their native Monarchs, 


Warts the Queen Dowager of Scotland contri: Rm. 
ted ſo much towards the. progreſs of the Refor- tion conti- 
tion, by the protection which ſhe- afforded it, make great 
Mm motives of ambition; the Engliſh Queen, by Progret. 
ndiſcreet zeal, filled the kingdom with perſons | 


3 active 


— 
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B o o k active in promoting the ſame cauſe. Mary aſcende 

II. the throne of England, on the death of her brothe 

9 Edward, and ſoon after married Philip II. of 8 
July 6 

1553- + To the perſecuting ſpirit of the Romiſh ſupe 

and. the fierceneſs of. that age, ſhe added —_ 

reſentment. of her own, and of her mother's fu 

ſerings, with which ſhe loaded the Reformed Rel 

gion ; and the peeviſhnels and ſeverity of her n 

ral temper carried the acrimony of all theſe paſſion 

to the utmoſt extreme. The cruelty of her pe 

cution equalled. the deeds of thoſe tyrants, 

have been the greateſt reproach to human nau 

The bigotry of her clergy could, ſcarce keep pr 

with the impetuoſity of her zeal. Even the 

lenting Philip was obliged, on. ſome — 

mitigate the rigour of her proceedings. N 

among the moſt eminent Reformers ſuffered for 

_ doctrines which they had taught; others fled fr 

the ſtorm. To the greater part of theſe, ,Switza 

land and Germany opened a ſecure aſylum; andi 

a few, out of choice or neceſlity, fled into, Sa 

land. What they had ſeen and felt in Engl i 

did not abate the warmth and zeal of their ind 

nation againſt Popery. Their attacks were bel 

and more ſucceſsful than ever; and their doi 


made a rapid progreſs among 1 ranks of ment 


——— 

| byes: dodtrines, calculated to tectify thn « j 
nions, and to reform the manners of mankind, 
hitherto produced no other effects; but thay 1 
began to operate with greater violence, and pros 
the occaſion, not only of ſubyerting the, eſta bi vi 
religion, but of ſhaking the throne, and endangt 
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„the kindom. The cauſes which facilitated the BO OR 
nodaction of theſe new opinions into Scotland, II. 
4 which diſſeminated them ſo faſt through the MAS 
tion, merit, on that account, a particular and the - 
reful” inquiry. The Reformation is one of the , 5 
ateſt events in the hiſtory of mankind, and in A 
atever point of old we view it, 's inftruQive” 


_— | Wee. 


D 


Tur revival of Jean in the sh and e 
turies rouzed the world from that lethargy,” in 
ich it had been ſunk for many ages. The hu- 
n mind felt its own ſtrength, broke the fetters of 
hority by which it had been fo long reſtrained, 
| venturing to move in a larger ſphere, puſhed 
inquiries into every ſubject, with ey boldneſs, 
d ſurpriſing Wedel. N 


No ſooner did mankind recover the capacity of 
reiſing their reaſon, than religion was one of the 
objects which drew their attention. Long be- 
e Luther publiſhed his famous Theſes, which 
b the Papal throne, ſcience and philoſophy had 
open, to many of the Italians, the impoſture 
L abſurdity of the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition. That 
tle and refining people, fatisfied with enjoying 
le diſcoveries in ſecret, were little diſpoſed to aſ- 
e the dangerous character of Reformers, and 
cluded the knowledge of truth to be the prero- 
ve of the wiſe, while vulgar minds muſt be over- 
d and governed by popular errors. But, animat- 
vith a more noble and diſintereſted zeal, the Ger- 
n Theologian boldly erected the ſtandard of truth, 


and 
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Boo k and upheld it with an unconquerable intrepid 


= 


with the tenets of the Romiſh church, and hi 


of the Auſtrian family, ſuppreſſed theſe notions 


fied by the ſame arts, nor ſubdued by the ſame fort 


to the moſt extravagant height, in thoſe count 
which are ſituated towards the different extremil 
of Europe. The vigour of imagination, and! 
ſibility of frame, peculiar to the inhabitants 
ſouthern climates, rendered them ſuſceptible of 
deepeſt impreſſions of ſuperſtitious terror and! 
dulity. Ignorance and barbarity were no les 
vourable to the progreſs of the ſame ſpirit, am 
the northern nations. They knew little, and ® 


pu 
i . 
5 
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which merits the admiration and gratitude of all 


ceeding ages. | hr 


Tus occafion of  Luther's being firſt dif | 


from a ſmall rupture, the quarrel widened into 
irreparable breach, is known to every one'who | 
been the leaſt converſant in hiſtory. From t 
heart of Germany, his opinions ſpread, with ak 
niſhing rapidity, all over Europe; and wher 
they came, endangered or overturned the anciallf 
but ill founded fyſtem. The vigilance and add 
of the court of Rome, and the power and bigi 


their firſt appearance, in the ſouthern kingdoms 
Europe. But the fierce ſpirit of the north, irrita 
by multiplied impoſitions, could neither be mal 


and encouraged by ſome Princes from piety, ani 
others out of avarice, it eaſily bore down the itt 
oppoſition of an illiterate and immoral clergy. 


Tu ſuperſtition of Popery ſeems to have an 


th 
e j 
MI | 
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iſpoſed to believe every thing. The moſt glaring B o * « 
bſurdities did not ſhock, their groſs. underſtandings, 

ad the moſt improbable fictions were received with & 

plicit aſſent and admiration. | 


AccoRDINGLY, chat form of | 5 1 * 
ailed in Scotland, was of the moſt bigotted and 
iberal kind. , Thoſe doctrines which are moſt apt 
 thock the human underſtanding, and thoſe . 
hich fartheſt exceed belief, were propoſed to the 
ople without any attempt to palliate or diſguiſe 
em; nor did they ever call in queſtion the reaſon- 
pleneſs of the one, or the truth of the other. 


Taz power and wealth of the church kept pace 
ith the progreſs of ſuperſtition; for it is the na- 
re of that ſpirit to obſerve no bounds in its re- 
ect and liberality towards thoſe, whoſe character it 
eems ſacred. The Scottiſh Kings early demon- 
ated how much they were under its influence, by 
eir vaſt additions to the immunities and riches of 
e clergy. The profuſe piety of David I. who 
quired on that account the name of Saint, tran{- 
red almoſt the whole crown-lands, which were at 
at time of great extent, into the hands of eccle- 
tics. The example of that virtuous Prince was 
tated by his ſucceſſors. The ſpiric fpread among 
orders of men, who daily. loaded the prieſthood 
th new poſſeſſions. |. The riches af the church all 
er Europe were exorbitant; but Scotland was one 
thoſe countries, wherein they had fartheſt exceeded 
e juſt proportion. The Scottiſh clergy paid one 
ut of every tax impoſed on land; and as there is 


| 
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Boo K no reaſon to think that, in that age, they wh 
II. loaded with any unequal ſhare of the burden, 
ww may conclude, that, by the time of the Refor 4 
tion, little leſs than one half of the property 
nation had fallen into the hands of a ſoci 
is always acquiring, and can never loſe. 


* 
0 


Nin 


Tux nature, too, of a my" derable part of 
property extended the influence of the ley 
Many eſtates, throughout the kingdom, beld 

the church; church- lands were let in leaſe at an ei 
tent, and were poſſeſſed by the younger Tons, i 
deſcendants of the beſt families. The cone 
between ſuperior and vaſſal, between landlord 
tenant, created dependencies, and gave tiſe to 
union of great advantage to the church; and 
eſtimating the influence of the Popifh ech lt 
over the nation, theſe, as well as the real ama 
of their revenues, muſt be attended to, and tl 
into the account. 


Tuis extraordinary ſhare in the Aion prope 
was accompanied with proportionable weight in 
ſupreme council of the kingdom. At a time, wi 
the number of temporal Peers was extremely nl 
and when the Leſſer Barons and repreſentative 
Burroughs ſeldom attended Parliaments, the 
fiaſtics formed a conſiderable body there. In 
appears from the ancient rolls of Parliament, 
from the manner of chuſing the Lords of Arüd 
that the proceedings of that high court muſt 

been, in a great meaſure, under their direction f 


. 2 521. Not. 00. + Spotſ. Hiſt, of the Oh, of Seo 
Ti 
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ot a little towards the growth of their power. 
he dignity, the titles, and precedence of the Po- 
iſh clergy are remarkable, both as cauſes and ef- 
&s of that dominion, which they had acquired 
er che reſt of mankind. They were regarded by 
e credulous laity as beings of a ſuperior ſpeties 3 
ey were neither ſubject to the ſame laws, nor 
ied by the ſame judges. Every guard, that reli- 
on could ſupply, was placed around their power, 
cir poſſeſſions, and their perſons, and endeavours 
re uſed, not without ſucceſs, to repreſent them 
| as equally . 0 


Tax reputation for learning, which, however 
onſiderable, was wholly engroſſed by the clergy, 
ded to the reverence which they derived from 
gion, The principles of ſound philoſophy, and 
a juſt taſte, were altogether unknown; in place 
theſe, were ſubſtituted ſtudies, barbarous and 
inſtructive; but as the eccleſiaſtics alone were 
verlant in them, this procured them eſteem ; 
d a very little knowledge drew the admiration of 
le ages, which knew nothing. War was the 
e profeſſion of the nobles, and hunting their chief 
uſement ; they divided their time between theſe; 

acquainted with the arts, and unimproved by 
ace, they diſdained any employment foreign from 
litary affairs, or which required rather penetta- 
and addreſs, than bodily vigour. * Wherever 
former were neceſſary, the clergy were entruſted; 

aſe they aloge were properly qualified for the 
truſt. 


Tus reverence due to their ſacred character, B o O K 
lich was often carried incredibly far, contributed — 
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Boo x truſt, Almoſt all the high offices in civil govern 
II. ment devolved, on this account, into their hand 
== The Lord Chancellor was the firſt ſubject in th 
kingdom, both in dignity and in power. Frg 

the earlieſt ages of the monarchy, to the death 
Cardinal Beatoun, fifty-four perſons had held 

high office; and of theſe, forty-three had been 
clefiaſtics *. The Lords of Seſſion were ſupte 

Judges in all matters of civil right; and by its 

ginal conſticution, the Preſident and one half oft 
Senators in this court were churchmenn. 


To all this we may add, that the clergy bi 
ſeparated from the reſt of mankind by the lay 
celibacy ; and undiſtracted by thoſe cares, and u 
incumbered with thoſe burdens which occupy a 
oppreſs other men, the intereſt of their order i 
came their only object, and they were at full li 
to pores it. 


* — — — - — 


Tux nature of their function gave them accel 

all perſons, and at all ſeaſons. They could emp 

all the motives of fear and of hope, of terror a 

of conſolation, which operate moſt powerfully: 

the human mind, They haunted, the weak and! 
credulous ; they beſieged the beds of the ſick 

of the dying. They ſuffered few to go out of 
world without leaving marks of their liberality 

the church; and taught them to compound ihr 
the Almighty for their ſins, by beſtowing feu! 
upon thoſe, who called themſelves * ſervants. nd, 

ls d 
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W. Whoever died iuteſtate, was preſumed to have 
Ieftined his moveables to pious uſes. The church 
pok poſſeſſion of them. The children, the wife, 
he creditors of the perſon deceaſed were often ex- 
juded from any ſhare in what was eſteemed a fa- 
red property. As men are apt to truſt to the 


ildiſhly ſhun every thing, that forces them to 
ink of their mortality, many die without ſettling 
cir affairs by will; and the bold uſurpation of the 


ſtiges in our laws, though none in our hiſtorians, 
ay be reckoned among the moſt plentiful ſources 
the wealth of the church. 


Ar the ſame time, no matrimonial or 8 
ry cauſe could be tried but in the ſpiritual courts, 
d by laws which the clergy themſelves had framed. 

he penalty, too, by which the deciſions of theſe 
urts were enforced, added to their authority. A 
ntence of excommunication was no leſs formida- 
e, than a ſentence of outlawry. It was pronounced 
many occaſions, and 
d beſides excluding thoſe, upon whomit fell, from 


phts as men, or as citizens; and the aid of the 
rCOcular power concurred with the ſuperſtition of man- 
„ad, in rendering the thunders of the church no 

Is deſtrutive than terrible. 


VII * Eflays on Brit. Anti 174 wk | 
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Wazn their own induſtry, or the ſuperſtition of B o o « 


ankind failed of producing this effect, the eccle- 
aſtics had influence enough to call in the aid of 


pntinuance of life with fooliſh confidence, and 


ergy in this caſe, of which there are frequent. 


againſt various crimes : ' 


iriſtian privileges, it deprived them of all their 
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Bookx To theſe general cauſes, may be attributed th 
= immenſe both of the wealth, and power o 
the Popifh church; and without entering itito ay 
more minute detail, this may ſerve to diſcover 4 
foundations, on which a e ſo Tr wy 
erected, > 


Bur chough the laity had contributed; by the 
own ſuperſtition and profuſenefs, to raiſe the cle 7 
from poverty and obſcurity to riches and eminent 
they began, by degrees, to feel and to murmurt 
their incroachments. No wonder haughty and m 
tial Barons ſhould view the power and poſſi 
of the church with envy; and regard the 1 
inactive character of churchmen with the 
contempt. While, at the ſame time, the in 
and licentious lives of the clergy gave ces 
Juſt offence to the people, and conſiderably, at 
the veneration, which they were accuſtomed! to it 


to that order of men. bars e eee 
| $4,"/1 52391579 wel 


"Pant ea, extreme TY - With 
| rance, and, above all tte Evere! bf ry of 


7 


much roles he a A, the e 10 ti 
no pains either to conceal, or to diſguiſe their o 
vices, According to the accoynts of the Refori 
ers, confirmed by ſeveral Pbpiſh writers, the n 
b- open arid feandalons diffolution of © manners pl 
1 vailed among che Scottiſh "clergy . mung 

. * Winzet, ap. Keith Append, 202, 205. . Lefl,de 0 Ghur 
Scot, 232. i cren 


ai 
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a legitimate child, celebrated the marriage of his 
natural daughter with the Earl of Crawfurd*s fon * ; 
and, if we may believe Knox, he publickly conti- 
nued to the end of his days a criminal correſpon- 
gence with her mother, who was a woman of rank. 
ne other prelates ſeem not to have been W re- 
pular and Nen . thely Primate F 
My O85 
Men of 150 nder Gand in Ke to have 
een alarmed at the firſt clamours raiſed, againſt their 
wn morals, and the doctrines of the church, by 
he Proteſtant preachers; but the Popiſh eccleſiaſ- 
ics, either out of pride or ignorance, neglected 
he proper methods for ſilencing them. Inſtead of 


fected to deſpiſe the cenſures of the people. And 
ile the Reformers, by their mortifieations and 
ſterities, endeavoured to reſemble the- firſt propa- 
ators of Chriſtianity, the Popiſh clergy were com · 
ared to all thoſe perſons, who are moſt infamous, 


* The marriage articles fubfcribed with his own. hand, in 
hich he calls her ny daughter, are ill extant. Keith p. 42. 

+ A remarkable proof of the diſſolute manners of the clergy 
found in the public records. A greater number of letters of 
llination was granted during the firſt thirty years after the 
Imation, than during the hole period, that has elapſed 

that time. Theſe were obtained by the ſons of the Popiſh 
y. The eccleſiaſtics,” who were allowed to retain their be- 
ices, alienated them to their children; who, when they ac. 
Ired wealth, were deſirous that the ſtain of illegitimaey might 
longer remain upon their families. In Keith's Catalogue of 
Seattifh Biſhops, we find ſeveral inftances of ſuch alienations 


church lands, by the Popiſh incumbents, to their natural 
dren, 


L 2 in 


forming their lives, or diſguiſing their vices, they 
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toun, with the ſame public pomp; which is due to B Oo O K 
II. 
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crimes. 

Ox the other hand, inſtead of: mitigating the i. 
gour, or colouring over the abſurdity of the «tx 
bliſned doctrines; inſtead of attempting to found 
them upon ſcripture, or to reconcile them to reaſo 
they left them without any other ſupport or recom 
mendation, than the authority of the church, and 
the decrees of councils. ' I he fables concern 
purgatory, the virtues of pilgrimage, and the m 
rits of the ſaints, were the topics, on which thy 
inſiſted in their diſcourfes to the people; and th 
duty of preaching being left wholly to Monks 
the loweſt and moſt illiterate orders, their com 
ſitions were ſtil] more wretched and conternptidh 
than the ſubjects on which they inſiſted.” WI 
the Reformers were attended by crowded and al 
miring audiences, the Popiſh, preachers were eitlt 
1 deſerted, or liſtened to with coral.” 


Tux only device which they employed | in ork 
to recover their declining reputation, or to a 
firm the wavering faith of the people, was equl 
imprudent and unſucceſsful. As many doch 
of their church had derived their credit, at i 
from the authority of falſe miracles, - they 

deavoured to call in theſe to their aid *. 10 t tha 
lying wonders, which were beheld with unſuſf 
ous admiration, or heard with implicit” faith, 
times of darkneſs and of i ignorance, met nil 


4 Spotſwood, = * | | * 1 
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riod. The vigilance of the Reformers detected 
theſe impoſtures, and expoſed not only them, but 
the cauſe, which needed the aid of ſuch artifices, to 


ridicule, 


As the Popiſh eccleſiaſtics became more and more 
the objects of hatred and of contempt, the diſ- 
courſes of the Reformers were liſtened to as ſo many 
calls to liberty; and beſides the pious indignation 
which they excited againſt thoſe corrupt doctrines; 
which had perverted the nature of true Chriſtianity z 
beſides the zeal, which they inſpired for the know- 
edge of truth, and the purity of religion; they 
pave riſe alſo, among the Scottiſh nobles, to other 
ers and paſſions. They hoped to ſhake off the 
yoke of eccleſiaſtical dominion, which they had 
ong felt to be oppreſſive, and which they now diſ- 
overed to be unchriſtian. They expected to re- 
over poſſeſſion of the church revenues, which they 
vere now taught to conſider as alienations made by 
heir anceſtors, with a profuſion no leſs undiſcern- 
Ing than unbounded, They flattered themſelves, 
at a check would be given to the pride and lux- 
Iry of the clergy, who would be obliged, hence. 
orward, to confine themfelves within the ſphere, 
eculiar to their ſacred character. An averſion for 
be eſtabliſhed church, which flowed from ſo many 
dncurring cauſes, which was raiſed by conſidera- 
ons of religion, and heightened by motives of po- 
ey, ſpread faſt through the nation, and excited a 
irit, that burſt out, at laſt, with irreſiſtible vio- 
nce, 
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very different reception, in a more enlightened pe B o O x 


II. 
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Bookx Rrriotous conſiderations, alone, were ſufficient 
II. to have rouzed this ſpirit. The points in contro 
wa yerſy with the church of Rome were of ſo much 
importance to the happineſs of mankind, and 9 
eſſential to Chriltianity, that they merited all the 

zeal with which the Reformers contended in order 

to eſtabliſh them. But the Reformation having 

been repreſented as the effect of ſome wild and ei 
thuſiaſtic frenzy in the human mind, this attemy 

to account for the eagerneſs and zeal with which 

our anceſtors embraced and propagated the Protel, 

tant doctrines, by taking a view of the politicd 
motives. alone, which influenced them, and 
ſhewing how naturally theſe prompted them to i 

with ſo much ardor, will not, perhaps, be eſteen 

ed an unneceſſary digreſſion. We now return t 

the courſe of the hiſtory. 8 


Tur Queen's elevation to the office of Regen 
ſeems to have tranſported her, at firſt, beyond i 
known prudence, and moderation of her charaft 
The Queen She began her adminiſtration, by conferring upd 
Regent be- - ſoreigners ſeveral offices of truſt and of dignity; 
— ſtep, which both from the inability of ſtrangers 
— diſcharge theſe offices with vigour, and from t 
—_— —— which their preferment excites among the n 

tives, 1s never attended with good — 5 
Vilmort was made (omptroller, and entruſted 
the management of the public revenues; Bon | 
was appointed Governor of Oikney ; and Rub 
honoured with the cuſtody of the Great Seal, i 


the title of Vice Chancellor“. It was with d 
* Leſfly, de Reb. Geſt. Scot. 189. big 
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he greateſt eminence and authority, dealt out amo 


Nueen to have offered an inſult both to their under- 
andings, and to their courage; to the former, by 
uppoſing them unfit for thoſe ſtations, which- their 
nceſtors had filled with ſo much dignity z to the 
ter, by imagining that they were tame enough 
ot to complain of an affront, which, in no former 
would have been tolerated. with impunity. 


WHILE their miads were in this diſpoſition, an 
cident happened which inflamed their averſion 


; From French councils to the higheſt degree. Ever 
see the famous conteſt between the houſes of Va- 
os and Plantagenet, the French had been accuſ- 


omed to embarraſs the Engliſh, and to divide their 
trength by the ſudden and formidable incurfions of 
heir allies, the Scots. But, as theſe inroads were 
dom attended with any real advantage to Scot- 


fa powerful neighbour, the Scots began to grow 
ls tractable than formerly, and ſcrupled, any lon- 
ter, to ſerve an ambitious ally at the price of their 
wn quiet and ſecurity. The change, too, which 
as daily introducing into the art of war, rendered 
e aſſiſtance of the Scottiſh. forces of leſs import- 
nce to the French Monarch. For theſe reaſons, 
enry having refolved upon a war with Philip II. 
d foreſeeing that the Queen of England would 
Ke part in her huſband's quarrel, was extremely 
vlicitous to ſecure, in Scotland, the aſſiſtance of 
vme troops, which would be more at his command 
L 4 than 
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gelt indignation, that the Scots beheld offices of B Oo K 


rangers. By theſe promotions they conceived. the WWW 


and, and expoſed it to the dangerous reſentment - 
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B o o x than an undiſciplined army, led by chieftains 
II. were almoſt independent. In proſecution of N 
GY deſign, but under pretence of relieving the nobl 
| from the expence and danger of defending the be 
1555 ders, the Queen Regent propoſed, in Parliamen; 
to regiſter the value of lands throughout the king 
dom, to impoſe on them a ſmall tax, and to aq 
that revenue towards maintaining 4 body of reguly 
troops, in conſtant pay. A fixed tax upon lu 
which the growing expence of government hath 
troduced into almoſt every part of Europe, m 
unknown, at that time, and ſeemed altogether 
conſiſtent with the free and independent ſpirit of 
feudal government. Nothing could be more hat 
ing to a generous and brave nobility, than the 
truſting, to mercenary hands, the defence of th 
territories which had been acquired, or prefer 
by the blood of their anceſtors. They received th 
propoſal with the utmoſt indignation. About x 
of the Leſſer Barons repaired in a body to the Que 
Regent, and repreſented their ſenſe of the intends 
innovation, with that manly and determined bol 
neſs, which is natural to a free people, in a matt 
age. Alarmed at a remonſtrance delivered in 
firm a tone, and ſupported by ſuch formidable nu 
bers, the Queen prudently abandoned a' ſcheng 
which ſhe found to be univerſally odious. A8 
Queen herſelf was known perfectly to undetſtu 
the circumſtances and temper of the nation, d 
meaſure was imputed wholly to the Math 
her foreign counſellors ; and the Scots were i 

to proceed to the moſt violent extremities { 
them, | . . 
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Taz French, inſtead of extinguiſhing, added Book 
to the flame. They. had now commenced hoſt + II. 
ties againſt Spain, and Philip had prevailed0n" Nong 
e Queen of England, to reinforce his army wirh io. _ 
conſiderable body of her troops. In order to de dom oy N 
ve him of this aid, Henry had recourſe, as he Jar wh 
jected, to the Scots; and attempted to excite 
-m to invade England. But, as Scotland had 
thing to dread from a Princeſs of Mary's charac- 
„who, far from any ambitious” ſcheme of diſ- 
* her neighbours, was wholly occupied in 
geavouring to reclaim her heretical ſubjects; the 
bles, who were aſſembled by the Queen Regent 
Newbottle, liſtened to the ſolicitations of the 
ench Monarch with extreme coldneſs, and pru- 
tly declined engaging the kingdom in an enter- 
ze ſo dangerous and unneceſſary. What ſhe 
d not obtain by perſuaſion, the Queen Regent 
dught about by a ſtratagem. Notwithſtanding 
peace which ſubſiſted between the two king 
ms, ſhe commanded her French ſoldiers to re- 
id a ſmall fort near Berwick, which was appoint- 
by the laſt treaty, to be razed.” The garriſon 
Berwick fallied out; interrupted the work; and 
aged the adjacent country. This inſult rouzed 
hery ſpirit of the Scots, and their promptneſs 
revenge the leaſt appeatance of national injury 
pated, in a moment, the wiſe and pacific reſo- 
ons which they had ſo lately formed. War was 
termined, and ordets inſtantly given for raiſing a 
merous army. But before their forces could aſ- 
nble, the ardor of their indignation had time to 
ol, and the Engliſh having diſcovered no inten- 
| tion 


* 
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B o o xk tion to puſh the war with, vigour, the noble 


II. 


together upon the defenſive. They marched to 
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D' Oyſel, the Commander of the French t 


gage the two nations in hoſtilities. Contrary u 
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ſumed their pacific ſyſtem, and reſolved to ſtand 


banks of the Tweed, they prevented the incurſi 
of the enemy, and having done what they thay 
ſufficient for the fafety and honour of their coun 
the Queen could not induce them, -either by he 
ite or her nn to Gn another ſte 


(£7. 


5 the Scots . in Une inadin 


who poſſeſſed entirely the confidence of wt 0 
Regent, endeavoured, with her connivance, u 


orders of the Scottiſh General, he marched oper 
Tweed with his own ſoldiers, and inveſted We 
a garriſon of the Engliſh. The Scots, "inſtead 
ſeconding his attempt, were enraged at his preſi 
tion. The Queen's partiality towards Francl 
long been ſuſpected; but it was now viſible that 
wantonly ſacrificed the peace and ſafety of Scot 
to the intereſt of that ambitious and afſuming1 
Under the feudal governments, it was in cat 
that ſubjects were accuſtomed to addreſs the boi 
remonſtrances to their Sovereigns, While 4 
were in their hands, they felt their on ſtreng 
and at that time all their repreſentations of gien 
carried the authority of commands. On this d 
ſion, the indignation of the nobles broke out 
ſuch violence, that the Queen, perceiving al 
tempts to engage them in action to be vain, aba 
ly diſmiſſed her army, and retired with the un 
ſhame and diſguſt; having diſcovered the impo 
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er own authority, without effecting — BOOR 
E erg II. 


» is obſervable, that this firſt . of « con- 
pt for the Regent's authority can, in no degree, 
— to the influence of the ne opinions in 
on. As the Queen's pretenſions to the Re- 
y had been principally ſupported by thoſe ho 
* the Reformation, and as ſhe ſtill needed 
for a counterpoiſe to the Archbiſhop of St. 
Irew's, and the partizans of the houſe of Hamil- 
they were now treated by her with great re- 
t, and even admitted to no inconſiderable ſhare 
er favour and confidence. Kirkaldy of Grange, 
the other ſurviving conſpirators againſt Cardi- 
Beatoun, were, about this time, recalled by her 
baniſhment; and, through her connivance, 
Proteſtant preachers enjoyed an interval of tran- 
ity, which was of great advantage to their cauſe. 
hed by theſe inſtances of the Queen's modera- 
and humanity, the Proteſtants left to others the 
e of remonſ{trating ; and the leaders of the op- 
te faction ſet them the firſt N of en 
will of their e 0 | 


s the Queen Regent felt how limited and pre; Th 


dus her authority was, while it depended on the Queen's 
e of theſe contrary tations, ſhe endeavoured to e 
lin it on a broader and more ſecure ſoundationn, 


al alicning the concluſion of her daughter's mar- 
e with the Dauphin. Amiable as the Queen of 
uuns then was, in the bloom of youth; and conſi- 
be as the territories were, which ſhe would have 

added. 


Book added to the French monarchy ; reaſons wen 


ww firſt plan of marrying her to his ſon. Th 


P 
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© Biſhop of Orkney, the Earls of Rothes and Calſils, Lord 
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wanting to diſſuade Henry from compleating 


ſtable Montmorency had employed all his inten 
defeat an alliance, which reflected ſo nter In 
the Princes of Lorrain. He had- repreſented thei 
poſſibility of maintaining order and tranquilly 
mong a turbulent people, during the abſence off 
Sovereign; and for that reaſon, had adviſed H | 
to beſtow the young Queen upon one of the A 
of the blood, who, by reſiding in Scotland, mf 
preſerve that Kingdom an uſeful ally to Fall 
which, by a nearer union to the Crown, wou 
come a mutinous and ungovernable provin 
But, at this time, the Conſtable was a priſon 
the hands of the Spaniards, and the Princes ai 
rain were at the height of their glory; and thet 
fluence, ſeconded by the charms of the young Q 
triamphed over the prudent, but envious 
ſtrances of their rival. | 


\ 


Taz French king accordingly — to the 
lament of Scotland, which appointed eight d 
members Þ to repreſent the whole body of the nit 
at the marriage of the Queen. Among the pa 
on whom the public choice conferred this honot 
charafter, were ad * moſt avowed 


® Melv, Mem. Bgor 1 A 
+ Viz. The Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, the Biſhop of Rk 


ing, Lord Seton, the Prior of St, Andrew" s, and 1 
of Dun. A M 
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advocates for the Reformation; by which, may B o o K 
timated the degree of reſpect and popularity, II. 

ch that party had now attained in the kingdom. 6 
inſtructions of the Parliament to thoſe Commiſ- 

ers ſtill remain , and do honour to the wiſdom 

integrity of that aſſembly. At the ſame time 

they manifeſted, with reſpect to the articles of 

rizge, a laudable concern for the dignity and in- 

t of their Sovereign, they employed every pre- 

jon which prudence could dictate, for preſerv- 

n | the liberty and independence of the nation, and 

ſecuring the ſucceſſion of theCrowtrt in the _ 

amilton, | 


= 


irn regard to each of theſe, che Scots obtain- arigces of 
yhatever ſatisfaction their fear or jealouſy could the French 
and, The young Queen, the Dauphin, and ay trea- 
King of France ratified every article, with the 

ſolemn oaths, and confirmed them by deeds 

orm, under their hands and ſeals. But on the 

of France, all this was one continued ſcene of 

led and elaborate deceit. Previous to theſe pub- 
ranſactions with the Scottiſh deputies," Mary had 
perſuaded to ſubſcribe privately three deeds, 

ally unjuſt, and? invalid; by which, failing the 

of her own body, the conferred the kingdom 

cotland, with whatever inheritance'or fucceſſion 

pit accrue to it, in free gift upon the Crown of 

nce, declaring all promiſes to the contrary, which 

neceſſity of her affairs, and the ſollicitations of 


Jae had ee or might extort from her, 


2 Keith Append. 13. 
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Bo o k to be void and of no obligation . As it gi 
II. a proper idea of the character of the French « 
* under Henry II. we may obſerve that the King h 
ſelf, che Keeper of the Great Seals, che Du 
Guiſe, and the Cardinal of Lorrain, were the 
ſons engaged · in conducting this perfidiouy and 
honourable project. The Queen of Scots wi 
only innocent actor in that ſcene of iniquity, 
youth, her inexperience, her education in a f 
country, and her deference to her uncle's willy 
vindicate her, in the judgment of every in 
perſon, from any eee of an ta 
count. ov 


Puis grant, by which Mary beſtowed the 
ritance of her kingdom upon ſtrangers, was com 
ed with the utmoſt care from her ſubjects, 1 
ſeem, however, not to have been unacquainted 
the intention of the French to overturn the ſett 
= of the ſucceſſion in favour of the Duke of Chat 
| | rault. The zeal, with which the Archbiſhope 
| Andrews oppoſed all the meafures of the Queen 


| 5 gent, evidently proceeded: from the fears and iu 
l cions of that prudent prelate, on this head $; 


April 14, Tun marriage, — was celebrate 
1558. great pomp; and the French, who had hither 
8 fected to draw a veil over their deſigns 1 


We Corps Diplomat. tom. v. 21. . Keith, * 
+ About this time, the "RISE ſeem to has "dba 


of reviving the Earl of Lennox's pretenſions to the Succt 
in order to intimidate and alarm the Duke of Chatelle 
Haynes, 215, 219. Forbes Collect. vol. i. 189. 
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had agreed that the Dauphin ſhould aſſume the 
of King of Scotland. This they confidered 
2s an honorary title; but the French laboured 
nnex to it ſome ſolid privileges and power. They 
ted that the Dauphin's title ſhould be publickly 
zonized ; that the-Crown Matrimonial ſhould be 
upon him; and that all the rights pertain- 
to the huſband of a Queen ſhould be veſted in 
perſon, By the laws of Scotland, a perſon who 
ed an heireſs kept poſſeſſion of her eſtate dur- 
his own life, if he happened to ſurvive her and 
children born of the marriage. This was cal- 
the courteſy of Scotland. Fhe French aimed at 
lying this rule, which takes place in private in- 
tances, to the ſucceſſion of the kingdom; and 
ſeems to be implied in their demand of the 

Matrimonial, a phraſe peculiar to the Scot- 
liſtorians, and which they have neglected to 
lain, As the French had reaſon to expect diffi- 
ies in carrying through this meaſure, they began 
ſounding the deputies who were then at Paris. 
Engliſh, in the marriage articles between their 
en and Philip of Spain, had ſet an example to 
ve, of that prudent jealouſy and reſerve, with 
h a foreigner ſhould be admitted fo near the 
ne, Full of the ſame ideas, the Scottiſh depu- 
had, in their oath of allegiance to the Dauphin, 
led themſelves with remarkable caution +, 
ir anſwer was in the fame ſpirit, reſpectful, but 
and diſcoveredꝭ a fixed reſolution of conſent- 


d 


> = S 
3 3. 


Reg Maj lib. ii. 38. Keith, Append. 20. , 
ing 


began now to unfold their intentions without B o o & 
dilguiſe. In the treaty of marriage, the depu- I. 
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Boo x ing to nothing, that tended to introduce any 


II. ration in the order of ſucceſſion to the cg 


Fou of the deputies * 2 to a 
they returned into Scotland, this accident v 
verſally imputed to the effects of poiſon, which 
ſuppoſed to have been given them by the emiſſa 
of the houſe of Guiſe. The hiſtorians of all nat 
diſcover an amazing credulity with reſpect to ſl 
of this kind, which are ſo well calculated to pl 
the malignity of ſome men, and to gratify the 
of the marvellous which is natural to all, tha 
every age, they have been ſwallowed withoutt 
mination, and believed contrary to reaſon. 
wonder the Scots ſhould eaſily give credit to 
picion, which received ſuch ſtrong colours of 
bability, both from their own reſentment, and 
the known character of the Princes of-Lorrai 
little ſcrupulous about the juſtice of. the ends wi 
they purſued, or of the means which they em 
ed. For the honour of human nature, it n 
however, be obſerved, that as we can diſcove 
motive, which could induce any man to pen 
ſuch a crime, ſo there appears no evidence to pl 
that it was committed. But the Scots of thats 
influenced by national animoſities and prejud 
were incapable of examining the circumſtances d 
caſe with calmneſs, or of judging concerning 
with candour. All parties agreed in believing 
French to have been guilty of this deteſtable al 
and it is obvious how much this tended to ind 


The Biſhop of Orkney, the Earl of Rothes, the La 
Caſſils, and Lord * 
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he averſion for them, which was me Book 
ranks of men. | > Þ 1% II. 

NoTWITHSTANDING the cold reception which Tbe Regent 
eir propoſal concerning the Crown: Matrimonial bs nien 


the Parlia - 


net with from the Scottiſh deputies, the French ment to 
entured to move it in Parliament. The partizans 2 : 
f the Houſe, of Hamilton, ſuſpicious of their de- 

gns upon the ſucceſſion, oppoſed it with great zeal. 

at a party, which the feeble and unſteady conduct 

f their leader had brought under much diſreputa- 

on, was little able to withſtand the influence of 

rance, and the addreſs of the Queen Regent, ſe- 

nded, on this occaſion, by all the numerous adhe- 

ts of the Reformation. Beſides, that artful 

rinceſs dreſſed out the French demands in a leſs 

fenſive garb, and threw in ſo many limitations, as 

emed to render them of ſmall conſequence. Theſe 

ther deceived the Scots, or removed their ſctuples 3 

d in compliance to the Queen, they paſſed an act, 

nferring the Crown Matrimonial on the Dauphin; 

d, with the fondeſt credulity, truſted to the frail 

urity of words and ſtatutes, againſt the dangerous 
croachments of power ©. 6 


Tus Act of Parliament is worded with the utmoſt care, 
da view to guard againſt any breach of the ordet of Succeſ- 
n. But the Duke, not relying on this alone, entered a ſolemn 
teſtation to ſecure his own right, Keith, 76. It is plain, 
it he ſuſpected the French of having ſome intention to ſet aſide 
night of ſucceſſion z and, indeed, if they had no deſign of 


t kind, the eagerneſs with which they urged their demand, 
childiſh, 


Vor. I. We of Tux 


= 4 1 | 
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Tz 
Book Taz concurrence of the Proteſtants, 'W 


with 
II. Queen Regent, in promoting a meaſure ſo ay 
— — able to France, while the Popiſh clergy, unde 


oo oat influence of the Archbiſhop | St. Andrew's, s, ohy 


| 2 ed ĩt with ſo much violence ＋5 þ one of thoſe ly 


lar circumſtances, in the conduct of parties 
which this period is ſo remarkable. It may i 
ſcribed, in ſome degree, to the dextrous f many 
ment of the Queen, but chiefly to the mode 
of thoſe who favoured the Reformation, They 
teſtants were, by this time, almoſt equal! to the 
tholics both in power, and in number; ah 
ſcious of their own ſtrength, they lub | 
impatience to that tyrannical authority, wich 
the ancient laws armed the eccleſiaſtics againſt ' 
They longed to be exempted from this opp 
juriſdiction, and publickly to enjoy the lit 
Profeſſing thoſe opinions, and of exerciſing t that 
ſhip, which ſo great a part of the nation dee | 
be founded in truth, and to be acceptable f 
Deity, This indulgence, to which the whole i 
of prieſtly authority was oppoled, there der 
two ways of obtaining. Either violence mil 
tort it from the reluctant hand of their Sov 
or by prudent compliances, they might exp 
from her favour, or her gratitude. The fon 
an expedient for the redreſs of grievances, to. 
no nation has recourſe}ſuddenly ; and ſubjec 
dom venture upon reſiſtance, which is their l 
medy, but in caſes of extreme neceſſity. "OW" 
occaſion, the Reformers wiſely held the of 
courſe, and by their zeal in forwarding | the 2 


+ Mel. 47. 
1 
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ns, they hoped to merit her protection. This B o OR 


xofition the Queen encouraged to the utmoſt, and 
uſed them fo artfully with many promiſes, and 
e conceſſions, that, by their aſſiſtance, ſhe ſur- 


"ted in Parliament the force of a national, aud 


aps a laudable jealouſy, which would, otherwiſe, 
ſmayed with the n number. 


NOTHER lm contributed Gnrhat! to 
ire the Regent ſuch conſiderable influence in 
Parliament. In Scotland, all the biſhoprics, 
oſe abbeys which conferred a title to a ſeat in 
ment, were in the gift of the Crown *. From 
me of her acceſſion to the regency, the Queen 
ept in her own hands. almoſt. all thoſe which 


of the nation, beſtowed upon foreigners. 
g theſe, her brother the Cardinal of Lorrain 


moſt wealthy foundations in the kingdom Þ. 
conduct, ſhe thinned the eccleſiaſtical bench, 
was entirely under the influence of the Arch- 
of St. Andrew's, and which, by its numbers 
thority, uſually had great weight in the houſe, 
o render any oppoſition. it could give, at that 
of little conſequence. 


Andrew's, one the moſt. powerful, and the 


Book I. + Leſly, 202. 
Ippears from the rolls of this Parliament, which Leſly 
ry full one, that only ſeven Biſhops and ſixteen Abbots 


lent, 
M 2 other 


e vacant, except ſuch as were, to the great 


tained the abbeys of Kelſo and Melroſs, two 


Earl of Argyll, and James Stewart Prior 


* 
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B o o x other the moſt popular leader of the Prot 
II. *were appointed to carry the Crown and other ei 
of royalty to the Dauphin. But from thi 
were diverted: by the part they were called to a 

a more —— N which now ging tot 
Elizabeth BEFORE we turn Mins ++ this, it is, 'necel 
fucceeds te obſerve, that on the 17th of November, Ma 
of England, England finiſhed her ſhort, and . inglorious 
©. Her ſiſter Elizabeth took poſſeſſion of ite 
without oppoſition; and the Proteſtant relig 
once more, eſtabliſhed by law, in, England, 
acceſſion of a Queen, who, under very giffg 

- cumſtances, had given ſtrong indications 
eminent qualities, which, in the ſequel, 
ber reign fo illuſtrious, attracted the eyes of 
rope. Among the Scots, both parties obſe 

flirſt motions with the utmoſt concern, as tig 
foreſaw that ſhe would not remain long 
rent 8 of their nest: 


1 many Ae eee and f 
preſſion, the Reformation advanced towat 
eſtabliſhment in Scotland. - All the Joy col 
moſt populous, and, at that time, the wol 
part of the kingdom, was deeply tin&ured 
Proteſtant opinions; and if the ſame in 

- were not made in the more diſtant countid 
owing to no want of the ſame. diſpolite 
the people, but to the ſcarcity of preach 
moſt indefatigable zeal g ald not ſatisfy ii 
of thoſe, who deſired tir inſtructions. 
people bred to arms, and ſo prone to mu 
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ts; and in an age, when religious paſſions had BOOK 
n ſuch ſtrong poſſeſſion of the human mind, II. 
moved and agitated it with ſo much violence 
peaceable and regular demeanor of ſo numerous. 
arty is truly aſtoniſhing. From the death of Mr: — —..- 
ick Hamilton, the firſt who ſuffered in Scotland 
the Proteſtant religion, thirty years had elapſed, . 
during ſo long a period, no violation of public 
r or tranquillity had proceeded from that ſect“; 
though rouzed and irritated by the moſt cruel 
ſſes of eccleſiaſtical, tyranny, they did, in no in- 
ce, tranſgreſs thoſe bounds of duty which the 
preſcribes to ſubjects. . Beſides the prudence of 

own leaders, and .the protection which the 

Regent, from political motives, afforded 

the moderation of the Archbiſhop of St. An- 
s encouraged this pacific diſpoſition. That 
ate, whoſe private life cotemporary writers tax 

great irregularities , governed the church, for 
e years, with a temper and prudence of which 
e are few examples in that age. But ſome time 
dre the meeting of laſt Parliament, the Arch- 
op departed from thoſe humane maxims, by 
ch he had hitherto regulated his conduct; and 
ther, in ſpite to the Queen, who had entered in- 
0 cloſe an union with the Proteſtants, or in com- 
nce with the importunities of his clergy, he let 
e all the rage of perſecution againſt the Reform- 
ſentenced * the flames an agen prieſt, who had / 


iff}. on vw 
The murder of PW 8 was occaſioned by private 
age, and being contrived and executed by ſixteen perſons 
cannot, with juſtice, be imputed to the whole Proteftant 
J. + Knox, Buchanan, — 208. 


"M3 * been 


"1 
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B o o x been convicted of embracing the Proteſtant opinig 
II. and ſummoned ſeveral others, ſuſpected of the ſu 
dime, to appear before a ſynod of the clergy, wii 
was ſoon to convene at Edinburgh. 


S ; . | : 


| 
| 
[ 
| 
| 
| 


aſc could equal the abe the Þ Prog 
ants at this unexpected and barbarous execution, 
the zeal, with which they eſpouſed the defence 
cauſe, that now ſeemed devoted to deftrudi 
They had immediate recourſe to the Queen Rep - 
and as her ſucceſs in the Parliament, which wag 
about to meet, depended- on their contri 


not only ſheltered them from the impending ft 
but permitted them the exerciſe of their teig 


with more freedom than they had hitherto ena 
Unſatisfied with this precarious tenure, by 
they held their religious liberty, the Proteſtant 
boured to render their poſſeſſion: of it more {et 
and independent. With this view, they dete 
to petition the Parliament for ſome legal protedi 
againſt the exorbitant and oppreſſive juriſdiQion 
the eccleſiaſtical courts, which, by their arbit 
method of proceeding, founded in the canon 
were led to ſentences the moſt ſhocking to hum 
ty, by maxims the moſt repugnant to juſtice. 1 
the Queen, who dreaded the effects of a debate 
this delicate ſubject, which could not fail of excit 
high and dangerous paſſions, prevailed on the ap ®" 
ers of the party, by new and more folemn prom 
of her protection, to deſiſt from any application 
Parliament, where their numbers and influence wc 
in all probability, have procured them, if not! 

ent 
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tire redreſs, at leaſt, dome mitigation of their Se. B 5 OK. 
— * a | . 
Taxy applied to another ne to a convoca- 
n of the Popiſh clergy, but with the ſame ill ſuc- 

„ which hath always attended every propoſal for 
formation, addreſſed to that order of men. To 
zndon uſurped power, to renounce lucrative error, 
ſacrifces, which the virtue of individuals has, 
ſome occaſions, offered to truth; but from any 
iety of men, no ſuch effort can be expected. The 
ruptions of a ſociety, recommended by common 
lity, and juſtified by univerſal practice, are view- \ 
by its members, without ſhame, or horror; and 
farmation never proceeds from themſelves, but 
lays forced upon them by ſome foreign hand. 
table to this unfeeling and inflexible ſpirit, was 
behaviour of the convocation in the preſent 
uncture. All the demands of the Proteſtants 

e rejected with contempt; and the Popiſh clergy, 
from endeavouring, by any prudent. conceſſions, 
ſooth and to reconcile ſuch a numerous body, 
ed the doctrines of their church, concerning 

e of the moſt exceptionable articles, with an 
med ngours which _ new: offencce. 


"+ 


owns the fetiog of 40 convocation, the Pro- 
ants firſt began to · ſuſpect ſome change in the 
gent's diſpoſition towards them. Though joined 
h them for many years, by intereſt, and. united, 
bey conceived, by the ſtrongeſt ties of affection 
Hof gratitude, ſhe diſcovered, on this occaſion, 


Keith, 81. 
M 4 evident 
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B o o x evident ſymptoms, not only of coldneſs, but of; 
II. growing diſguſt and averſion. In order to 
for this, our hiſtorians do little more than prod 
1559. the trite obſervations concerning the influence 
proſperity to alter the character, and to corrupt 
heart. The Queen, ſay they, having reached 
utmoſt point to which her ambition aſpired, 
longer preſerved her accuſtomed moderation, 
with an inſalence uſual to the fortunate, 
down upon thoſe, by whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe had 
enabled to riſe ſo high. But it is neither in the 
ptavity of the human heart, nor in the ingrati 
af the Queen' s diſpoſition, that we muſt ſearch 
the motives of her preſent conduct. Theſe 
derived from another, and' a more' remote 
which, in order to clear the ſubſequent tr 
we al endeavour to open with ſome care. 


88 T HE ambition of the Princes of Lorrain had 

— the no leſs ſucceſsful, than daring; but all their ſch 

Lorrain, were diltinguiſhed by being vaſt and un 
Though ſtrangers at the court of France, their 
nent qualities had raiſed them, in a ſhort tim 
an height of power, ſuperiar to that of all 
ſubjects, and had placed them on a level even N 
the Princes of the blood themſelves. - The chu 
the army, the revenue, were-under their di 
Nothing but the royal dignity remained'y 
and they were elevated to a near alliance ich it 
the marriage of the Queen of Scots to ti Du 
In order to gratify their own vanity, and to 
their niece more worthy the heir of France, they 
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foot her claim to the Crown of England, which B 0.0K 


founded on bee not W na» 


Tur 1 amours an mige of __ 1359 


Il. are known to all the world. Moved by the 
prices of his love, or of his reſentment, that im- 
tient and arbitrary Monarch had divorced or be- 
ded four of the ſix Queens, whom he married. 
order to gratify him, both his daughters had been 
lared illegitimate; by Act of Parliament; and 
, wich that fantaſtic, inconſiſtence which diſtin- 
hes his character, he, in his laſt will, whereby 
was impowered to ſettle. the order of ſucceſſion, 
led both of them to the throne, upon the death 
their brother Edward; and, at the ſame time, 
ing by the poſterity of his eldeſt ſiſter Margaret 
een of Scotland, he appointed the line of ſucceſ- 
n to continue in the deſcendents of his younger 
er, the Dutcheſs of Suffolk. 


IN conſequence of this deſtination, the validity 
ereof was admitted by the Engliſh, but never 
ognized by foreigners, Mary had reigned in Eng- 
d, without the leaſt complaint of neighbouring 
inces. But the ſame cauſes, which facilitated her 
eſſon to the throne, were obſtacles to the eleva- 
n of her ſiſter Elizabeth, and rendered her poſſeſ- 
n of it precarious and inſecure. ,, Rome trembled 
the Cathalic faith, under a, Proteſtant Queen of 
h eminent abilities. The ſame ſuperſtitious fears 
med the court of Spain, And, France beheld, 

h indignation, a throne, to which the Queen of 
ts could form ſo many pretenſions, occupied by 
| a rival, 
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Boo k a rival, whoſe birth; in the opinion of all good 
II. tholics, excluded her from any legal right of f 
r ceſſion. The impotent hatred of the Roman Þ, 
559 tiff, or the flow councils of Philip II. would! 
produced no ſudden or formidable effect. Tbe 

dent and impetuous ambition of the Princes af [; 

raint, who, at that time, governed the court 
France, was more deciſive, and more to be dre 

4 ed. Inſtigated by them, Henry, ſoon after 
to afome death of Mary, perſuaded his daughter: in le 
| eg her huſband, to aſſume the title of King and O 
' England. of England, They affected to publiſh this to! 
Europe. They uſed that ſtyle and mT 

public papers, ſome of which ſtill remain 

arms of England were engraved on their vin 

plate, and born by them on all occaſions. No 
parations, however, were made to ſu pport this 

politic and premature claim, Elizabeth was a 

ſeated on her throne; ſhe poſſeſſed all the intrep 

ty of ſpirit, and all the arts of policy, which 
neceſſary for maintaining that ſtation. England! 
growing into reputation for naval power. Thet 

rine of France had been utterly neglected 
Scotland remained the only avenue, by which 

Reſolve to territories of Elizabeth could be approached. 
England, was on that ſide, therefore, that the Princesof bi 
rain determined to make their attack ; and 
uſing the name and pretenſions of the wm 
they hoped to rouze the Engliſh Catholics, 40 
dable at that time wy. their . and numben 
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1 religion, | 
Ir vas vain to expect the aſſiſtance of the Scot» 


ceſſary ſtep towards the invaſion of England. 
th this the Princes of Lorrain reſolyed to open 
ir ſcheme. And as perſecution was the only me- 
for ſuppreſſing religious opinions, known. in that 
or dictated by the deſpotic and ſanguinary ſpi- 
of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, this, in its utmoſt, 
lence, they determined to employ. The Earl of 
pyll, the Prior of St. Andrew's, and other lead - 
of the party, were marked out by them for im- 
late deſtruction “; and they hoped, by puniſh- 
them, to intimidate their followers, - Inſtruc- 
s for this purpoſe were ſent from France to the 
en Regent. That humane and ſagacious Prin- 
condemned a meaſure, which was equally vio- 
and impolitic. By long reſidence in Scotland, 
had become acquainted with the eager and im - 
ent temper of the nation; ſhe well knew the 

er, the number, and popularity of the Proteſ- 

leaders; and had been a witneſs to the intre- 
and unconquerable reſolution which religious 

our could inſpire. What, then, could be gain- 

by rouzing this dangerous ſpirit, which, hither 


0 Forbeg i. 152. 
0 


1 
| 


to, 
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\{lpe ted- to the utmoſt againſt Elizabeth, on ac- BO OR 
of the change which ſbe had: made in the na- II. 


Proteſtants to dethrone a Queen, whom all n 
e eſteemed: the guardian and defender of the re- adac the 
med faith. . To break the power and reputation tion in 
that party in Scotland, became, for- this rœaſonn 


4 
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Boo x to, all the arts of policy had ſcarce been able to 
II. ſtrain? If it once broke looſe, the authority of 
1 Regent would be little capable to ſubdue, or eve 
1599 to moderate its rage. And if, in order to quell 
foreign forces were called in, this would give th 
alarm to the whole nation, irritated already at ( 
exceſſive power which the French poſſeſſed * g 
kingdom, and ſuſpicious of all their defigns, | 
midſt the ſhock which this might occaſion, far fu 
hoping to exterminate the Froteſtant doctrine 
would be well if the whole fabric of the eſtabliſk 
church were not ſhaken, and perhaps ovettum 
from the foundation. Theſe prudent remonſtia 
made no impreſſion on her brothers; precipit 
but inflexible in all their reſolutions, they infiſtedi 
the full and rigorous execution of their plan. M 
paſſionately devoted to the intereſt of France, 
ready, on all occaſions, to ſacrifice her own opini 
to the inclinations of her brothers, prepared toe 
cute their commands, with implicit ſubmiſſion 
and, contrary to her own judgment, and to all 
rules of ſound policy, ſhe became the inſtrument 
exciting civil commotions in Scotland, which en 
with the ruin of the French power, and of the! 
piſn religion in that kingdom. 


The Regent puoi the time of the Queen's competition 
alters her the Regency with the Duke of Chatelherault, 
— Popiſh clergy, under the direction of the Arc 
dna“ hop of St. Andrews, had ſer themſelves in a 


ſition to all her meaſures. „ Her firſt = to 


Mel. 48. Mem. de Caltlena ap. has, * i "y 
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boldeſt and moſt ſucceſsful invention of human po- 
licy ; and combined among themſelves in the cloſeſt 
and moſt ſacred union; have been accuſtomed, in 
every age, to ſacrifice all private, and particular paſ- 
ſions to the dignity. and intereſt, of their order. De- 
lighted, on this occaſion, with the proſpect of tri- 
umphing over a faction, whoſe encroachments they 
had long dreaded, and animated with the hopes 
of re-eſtabliſhing their declining , grandeur, on a 
firmer baſis; they, at once, cancelled the memory 
of paſt injuries, and engaged to ſecond the Queen 
in all her attempts to check the progreſs of the Re- 
formation. The Queen, being ſecure of their aſſiſt- 
ance, openly approved of the decrees of the convo- 
cation, by which the principles of the Reformers 
were condemned; and at the ſame time, ſhe iſſued 
a proclamation, enjoining all perſons to obſerve the 
approaching feſtival of Eaſter, according to the Ro- 

miſh ritual. q n ris 10. 6177 ORE 


As it was no longer poſſible ta.miſtake the Queen's 
intentions, the Proteſtants; who ſaw. the danger ap- 
proach, in order to avert it, employed the Earl of 
Glencairn, and Sir Hugh Campbell of Loudon, to 
expoſtulate with her, concerning this change, to- 
wards ſeverity, which their former ſervices had ſo 
little merited, and which her reiterated promiſes gave 
them no reaſon to expect. She, without diſguiſe or 
apology, avowed to them her reſolution of extirpat- 
ing the Reformed religion out of the kingdom. 
And, 


he execution of her new ſcheme, was to regain their B o o k 
arour. Nor was this reconcilement a matter of II. 
iificulty. The Popiſh eccleſiaſtics, ſeparated from [tom ee 
the reſt of mankind by the law of celibacy, tbe 39. 
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B o OR And, upon their urging her former e | 
II. wich an uncourtly, but honeſt boldneſs, The. 51 
"VV: forgot her uſual moderation, as to utter a ſentime 
39. which, however apt thoſe of royal condition may 
to entertain it, prudence ſhould teach them to c 

ceab as much as poſſible. Fhe promiſes of Pring 

' ſays ſhe, ought not to be too carefully remembeq 

nor the performance of chem exacted, un dj th 

their own wan 4 


4 
denne Tas indignation, which betraysd'chs ava 
nreachers this raſh expreſſion, was nothing in compitifont 
2 that, with which 'ſhe was animated, upom heany 

that the public exerciſe of the Reformed! Reliph 

had been introduced into the town of Perth. 

once, ſhe'threw off the maſk, and commanded 

the Proteſtant preachers in the kingdom to be ſu 
moned to a court of juſtice, -which was to be 

at Stirling on the tenth of May. The Proteſtan 

who, from their union, began, about this time, 

be diſtinguiſhed by the name of the ConoxecaniIO 

were alarmed, but not intimidated by this danger! 

and inſtantly reſolved not to abandon the men, 

whom they were indebted for the moſt valuable 

all bleſſings, the knowledge of truth. At that time 
there prevailed in Scotland, with feſpect to'crimina 
trials, a cuſtom, introduced, ar firſt, by the inſti 
tutions of vaſſalage and clanſhip, and tolerated 
afterwards, under a feeble government; any period 
accuſed of a crime was accompanied to the place d 
trial, by a retinue of his friends and adherents, 4. 
ſembled for that purpoſe, from every corner of the 
kingdom. Authorized by this ancient practice, the 
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formed convened, in great numbers, to attend B ook 
cir paſtors to Stirling. The Queen Ureaded their _ II. 
roach with a train ſo numerous, though unatin- 1 7559 
, and in order to prevent them from advancing, . 
- empowered John, Erſkine of Dun, a perſon of 

inent authority with the pany, to promiſe, in 

r name, that ſhe would put a ſtop to the intended 

il, on condition, the preachers and their retinue 

nerd ho nearer to Stirling. Erſkine, being con- 

ced himſelf of the Queen $ ſincerity, ſerved her 

th the utmoſt zeal. And the Proteſtants,” averſe 

im proceeding to any act of violence, liſtened 

th pleaſure to fo pacific a propoſition. The 

achers, with a few leaders of the party, cemain- 

at Perth; the multitude, which had gatliered 

m different parts of the kingdom, N * 

red to their own habitations. | 


Bor, notwithſtanding this ſolemn promiſe, the Break + | 

een, on the tenth of May, proceeded to call to e 

al the perſons who had been ſummoned, and upon had relied. 

ir non-appearance, the rigour of Juſtice k 

ce, and they were pronounced outlaws. | By this 

oble artifice, ſo incompatible with real dignity, 

d ſo inconſiſtent with that integrity which ſhould 

rail in all tranſactions between Sovereigns and 

ir ſubje&s, the Queen forfeited, the eſteem and 

hdence of the whole nation. The Proteſtants, 

Cked no leſs at the indecency, with which ſhe 

lated the public faith, than at the danger” which | 

eatened themſelves, prepared boldly for their 

n defence. Erſkine, enraged at having been 

de the inſtrument for deceiving his party, W 
| 7 
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22 B q — abandoned Stirling, and repairing to Perth 
| ed to the zeal of his aſſociates, by his rer 
——.— tions of the Queen's inflexible ceſolution-tii 


No" — ande e 
| 2. "20644 5:11 aw 
pos cen, Tus . 


lurrection ed his repreſentations: He having been en 
Ferth. , Priſoner into France, together with the other pe 
taken in the caſtle, of St. Andrew's; ſoon "y 
0 : - eſcape out of chat country; and reſiding 
--* 10. Eagl ſometimes in Scotland, 1 
been driven out of both kingdoms by the n 
_ the Popiſh dergy,. and was obliged to retire | 
neya. Thence he was called by the leaders; 
; Proteſtants i in Scotland; and, in compliang 
their ſolicitations, he ſer out for his native.c 
where he arrived a few. days beſore the 5 
pointed at Stirling. He hurried inſtantly ic 
4 to ſhare with his brethren in the common « 
| or to aſſiſt them i in Promating,,tht. comman.g 
While their minds were in that ferment, Ai 
* Queen” s perfidiouſneſs and their own | danger, 
"[ioned, he mounted the pulpit, and by a Weh 

| Farangue againſt, 5 inflamed the 
with the utmoſt rage. The. ihdiſcretion th 
who, immediately after Knox's J ſermon wa 
paring to celebrate maſs, and began to decor 
altar for that purpoſe; precipitared then is 
mediate aft. With tumultuary, but fe 
violence, they fell d upon the churches in that 
overturhed th Dif; defated the pifturs, | 
in Pieces the Images; ; "ard. proceeding beck 
monaſteries, they, in a fewyhours, laid those 
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vs fabrics almoſt level with the ground. ThisBook 
us inſurrection was not the effect of any con- WM. 
or previous deliberation : cenſured by the re- Tee- 
med preachers, and publickly condemned by the 999 
ons of moſt power and credit with the party, 

nuſt be regarded merely as an accidental eruption 


zur to the Queen 


1 


contempt for her authority, the Proteſtants 
violated every thing” in religion, which ſhe 
med venerable or holy; and, on both theſe ac- 
ts, ſhe determined to infli the ſevereſt venge- 
6n the whole party. She had already drawn 
troops in French pay to Stirling ; with theſe, 
what Scottiſh forces ſhe could levy of a ſudden, 
arched directly to Perth, in hopes of ſurpriſ- 
ae Proteſtant leaders, before they could affem- 
heir followers, whoth ont of confidence in her 
genuous promiſes they had been raſhly induced 
miſs. Intelligence of theſe preparations and 
acts was ſoon conveyed to Perth. The Pro- 
nts would, gladly, have ſoothed the Queen, by 


e boch to herfelf, and to the perſons of great- 
25 redit in her court; but finding her inexorable, 
dich great vigour, took meaſures for their 
"= <*icnce. Their adheretits, animated with zeal 
"gion, and eager to expoſe themſelves in ſo 


a tauſe, flocked in ſuch numbers, to Perth, 
they not only ſecured the town from danger, 
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Boo k but, within a few days, were in a condition 


II. 


— e, an 3 rr. verre 


1559. 


negociation, ſeem to have been fincerely, deſſtou 


A treaty 
goncluded, 


rences might ſtil remain * 


the field, and to face the — Who Shin 1 
ee 
Harry e ane 

Nur THER party, heart de was impatient to e 
gage. The Queen dreaded” the event of a bat 
wich men, whom the fervour of religion raſſed abe 
the ſenſe of fear, or of danger. The Proteſtay 


beheld with regret, the Earl of Argyll; the Pri 
of St. Andrew's, and ſome other eminent perf 


of their party, ſtill adhering to the Queen ; a 
deſtitute of their aid and counſel; declined h 
zarding an action, the ill ſucceſs of. ue mip 
have proved the ruin of their cauſe. The: pp 
of an accommodation; was for theſe ny ol 
acceptable to both ſides : Argyll and the PH 
were the Queen's commiſſioners for conducting. 


reconciling the contending factions; and the 
of Glencairn arriving unexpectedly with a pone 
reintorcement to the Congregation, . Augmented! 
Queen's eagerneſs for peace. A treaty was acco 
ingly concluded, in which it was ſti pulated, ü 8 
both armies ſhould be diſbanded, and 120 ats 
Perth ſet open to the Queen; that indemnity ! hoy 
be granted to the inhabitants of that city, 20d 
all others concerned in the late . | 
F rac ſoldiers ſhould approach within "three 

of that place; and that a Parliament thy fin imn 
diately be held, in order to e wa SI vi 


2 1 00 * 
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Tur Leaders of the Congregation, diſtruſtful-of B o o & 
the Queen's ſincerity, and ſenſible that eonceſſions, Ih 
flowing not from inclination, but extorted by the 
neceſſity of her affairs, could not long remain in 2 : 
force, entered into a new aſſociation, by which they 

bound themſclyes, on the firſt infringement of the 

reſent treaty,-or on the leaſt appeararice of danger 

o their religion, to reaſſemble their followers, and 

o take arms in defence of what they eſteemed the 


aſe of God, and of their country ® rl ee 


Tar Queen, by ker conduct, FT Se theſe Broken by 
recautions to be the reſult of no groundleſs or un- the Regent, 
eſſary fear. No ſooner were the Proteſtant forces 

miſſed, than ſhe broke every article in the treaty, 

he introduced French troops into Perth, fined ſome 

f the inhabitants, baniſhed others, removed the 

zgiſtrates out of office, and, on her retiring to 

tiling, ſhe left behind her a garriſon. of '600 men, 

ith orders to allow the exerciſe of no other reli- 

jon than the Roman Catholic. The ſituation of 

erth, a place at that time of ſome ſtrength, and 

town the moſt proper of any in the kingdom for 

e ſtation of a garriſon, ſeems to have allured the 

been to this unjuſtifiable, and ill-judged breach 

public faith; which ſhe endeavoured to colour, 

aledging that the body of men left at Perth was 

urely compoſed of native Scots, "Og mn in 

by the King of Fr TANCE: a 


Tur Queer? s ſcheme 4 Bo Fu to unfold 14 r 
vas now apparent, that not only the religion, but 
* Knox, 138. G | 85 


N 2 
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B - K the liberties of the kingdom were threatened ; 10 
that the French troops were to be employed ax if 
— ſtruments for ſubduing the Scots, and wreathing t 
"5 wy 4 yoke about their necks, Martial as the genius g 
the Scots then was, the poverty of their coun 
made. it impoſſible to keep their armies long alk 

bled; and even a very ſmall body of regular roo 

might have proved formidable to the nation, thoy 
conſiſting wholly of ſoldiers, . But, what num 
of French forces, were then in Scotland, at, yi 
times, and under what pretexts they returned, n 
having left the kingdom in the 1550, we can 
with any certainty, determine. Co 
torians often ſelect, with little judgment, theq 
cumſtances which they tranſmit to poſterny ; | 

- with reſpect to matters of the greateſt curioſij i 
importance, leave ſucceeding, ages altogether in 
dark. We may conjecture however, from f 
paſſages in Buchanan, that the French and Sch 
French pay, amounted at leaſt to 3000 men, i | 

the command of Monſ. D*Oyſel, a creature of 

houſe of Guiſe; and they, were ſoon: augmeuts 

a . more formidable number. E 


| 25 
| Tan n having ſo cu 
able a body of well diſciplined troops at herd 
mand, and inſtigated by the violent ccunfhf -. 

D'Oyſel, had ventured, as we. have oben 

violate the treaty of Perth, and, by that ralh «a "hy 
once more threw, the nation into the moſt dang! 

The pro- convulſions. The Earl of Argyll and Prior o 
teſtants a- Andrew's inſtantly deſerted a court, where fait 


— honour ſeemed to them to be no longer regal 
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he Barons from the neighbouring counties repair. B o o & 

iy Ei the preachers rouzed the people to II. 
„ and wherever they came, the ſame” violent. 

nerations, which accident had wenne at Perth, 

ere now encouraged out of The enraged 

multitude was let looſe, and chvfehſs and monaſ- 

eries, the monuments of PORE | ax . 

ry ver ſacrificed to their 2eal, © * MG 

gun 

n order to check their career, "A Quien, with- 

ut loſing a moment, put her troops in motion; 

ut the zeal of the Congregation got the ſtart,” onet 

of her vigilance and activity. In that war- 

ke age, when all men were accuſtomed: to arms, 

d on the leaſt proſpect of danger were ready to 

n to them, the leaders' of the Proteſtants found 

o difficulty to raiſe an army. Though they ſet 

t from St. Andrew's with a ſlender train af an 

undred horſe, crowds flocked to their ſtandards 

Mm every corner of the country through which 

; marched, and before they reached Falkland; a 

lage only ten miles diſtant, they were . — 

Dany; yp rpc ts en | 

17 21 

Taz Queen, ſurprized at the Pip nip of 0 for- 

able a body, which was drawn up by its Jeaders 

ſuch a manner, as added greatly in appearance 

its numbers, had again recourſe to negociation. 

he found, however, that the preſervation of the 

roteftant religion, their zeal for Which had at firſt 

buzed the leaders of the Congregation” to take 

ms, was not the only * they 1 now in 


* Knox, 144; 
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Boo E view. They were animated with the wartneſt 1 


II. 
3 — 
1539. 


They aim 
at redreſſ- 
ing civil as 
well as re- 
ligious 
grievanccs, 


prepares and breaks the mind for political ſervitui 


Tit of that age. Many, among the moſt emine 


to Sarnen 5 The moſt ardent love of bag 
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of civil liberty, which they conceived to demea 
minent danger, from the attempts of the F 
forces; and theſe two paſſions mingling, added 8 
ciprocally to each other's ſtrength.” Together ui 
more enlarged notions in religion, the Reforniain 
filled the human mind with more liberal and pi 
rous ſentiments concerning civil government” 
genius of Popery is extremely favourable to th 
power of Princes. The implicit ſubmiſnbn 10 
her decrees, which is exacted by the Romiſh Chir 


and the doctrines of the Reformers, by over 
the eſtabliſhed ſyſtem of ſuperſtition, weakened i 
firmeſt foundations of civil tyranny. ' That b 
ſpirit of enquiry, which led men to reject heut 
cal errors, accompanied them in other ſeiences, 
diſcovered every where the ſame manly eil 
truth. A new ſtudy introduced at the ſame ting 
added greater force to the ſpirit of liberty. M 
became acquainted with the Greek and Roman 
thors, who deſcribed exquiſite models of free g 
vernment, far ſuperior to the inaccurate and oppd 
ſive ſyſtem eſtabliſhed by the feudal law; and pw 
duced ſuch illuſtrious examples of public virtue, 
wonderfully ſuited both the circumſtances, and 5 


Reformers, were themſelves conſiderable maſſen 
ancient learning; and all of them eagerly adoꝶ 
the maxims and ſpirit of the ancients, with eg 


2 4 þ > 
0 The eee adminacien of ancient policy was the, b 


of Knox's famous book concerning-the Government of Wt 
when 
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companied the Proteſtant religion, throughout all B oO K 
progreſs and wherever it was embraced, it II. 
uzed an independent ſpirit, which rendered men 
entive to their privileges as ſubjects, and jealous 15595 
the ineroachments of their Sovereigns. Knox, 

d the other preachers of the Reformation, infuſed: 

nerous ſentiments concerning government into the 

inds of their hearers, and the Scottiſn Barons, na- 

rally free and bold, were prompted to aſſert their 

zhts with more freedom and boldneſs than ever. a 
led of obeying, the. Queen, Regent, who had en- F 
ined. them to lay. down their arms, they demand- 

| not only the redreſs of their religious grievances, 

as a preliminary toward ſettling the nation, and 

wing its liberties, required the immediate expul-/ 

n of the French troops out of Scotland. It was 

t in the Queen's power to make ſo important a 

nceſion, withoat the concurrence of the French 

lonarch ; and as ſome time was requiſite in order to 

drain that, ſhe hoped, during this interval, to. re- 

ve ſuch reinforcements from France, as would 

ſure the accompliſhment. of that deſign, which 

e had twice attempted with unequal ſtrength. 

lean while, ſhe agreed to a ceſſation} of arms for june 13. 
ht days, and, before the expiration of theſe, 

gaged to tranſport the French troops to the ſouth 


rein, con formable to the maxims of the züktent legiſlators, 
<> modern experience has proved to be funded, he pro- 
nces'the elevation oF Women to the ſupreme authority, to 

ute ly deſtructive of good, goverament,) His principles, au- 
ities, and examples were all drawn from ancient writers. 
be fame obſervation may be made with regard to Buchanan's 
alooue, De Fure Regni aud Scotes. It is founded not on the 
ms of feudal, but of ancient government. 


N 4 ſide 
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B o o x ſide of. che Forth; and to ſend commiſſioneny 
II. St. Andrew's, who ſhould labour to bring all dif 
- rences to accommodation. - As ſhe hoped, by. 
1559. of the French troops, to overawe the F | 
in the ſouthern counties, the former actin h 

treaty was punctually executed; the latter, hai 

been inſerted merely to amuſe * ane | 

no langer remembered. N ell. bil 


Afecont Iy theſe reiterated and wanton Fa nr * 

uud, fidy, the Queen loſt all credit with her adverſain 
and no ſafety appearing in any other en | 
again took arms with more inllamed reſentwe 
and with bolder and more extenſive views, 
removing of the French forces had laid open 
them all the country ſituated between Forth a 
Tay. The inhabitants of Perth alone. 
ſubjected to the inſolence and exactions of the 
riſon, which the Queen had left there,  implon 
the aſſiſtance of the Congregation for their el 
Thither they marched, and having, without ef 
required the Queen to evacuate the town in 


of the former treaty, they-prepared to beige 
form. The Queen employed the Earl of | 
and Lord Erſkine to divert them from this e 
prize. But her wonted artifices were dran 
avail ; repeated ſo often they could deceive no l 
ger; and without. liſtening to her offers, the 
teſtants continued the ſiege, oy ſoon _—— 
ea to capicylage.” 45 p 80 

7703 bnd # ali 
_ 3 che loſs of Perth, the Queen ende 


march and 


Fucceſs of ed to ſcize Stirling, a place of ſome a 


II. 


the Prote- 
Wants. 


. 
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its command of the only bridge over the B og K 
eee, Lee b. Bit the leaders of II. 
ie Congregation, havin intelligence of her des 

oh, prevented — of it, by: an ha 
beck thither, with' part of thelt forces, The 
abicants, heartily attached to the cauſe, Hed? 
them the gates of their town.” Thence they 
jvanced, with the ſame rapidity.” towards Edin- 
mb, which the Queen, on their approach, aban- 


ned with precipitation, and retired to Dunbar. 5 ole 
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Tar « Protefliit army, ' wherever it « came, "Kind: ; 

l or ſpread the ardour of Refortriation, and the 

oſt exceſſes of violence were committed upon 

urches and monaſteries. The former were ſpolled 

every decoration, which was then er Br 

j; the latter were laid in ruins. © We are ap 

i diſtance of time, to condemn the firions 244 

the Reformers, and to regret the overthrow of 

many ſtately fabrics; the monuments of our an- 

ots magnificence, and among the nobleſt ortia- 

nts of the kingdom. But, amal the violence 

a Reformation, carried on in oppoſition to legal 

thority, ſome irregularities were unavoidable ; and 

haps no one could have been permitted more 

per to allure and intereſt the multitude; or more: 

a to the grandeur of the eſtabſiſned church. 

werer abſurd- and ill-fourided''the ſpeculativ®' 

rs of Popery may: te, ſome inquiry and atten- 

n are requiſite towards diſcovering them. The: 

ules and corruptions, which had crept into the 

be worſhip of that church, lay more open to ob- 

Rios and by — the ſenſes, excited more 
4 uni - | es 


i inet 
15459» 


| 


| 
/ 


e thoſe ſeats of ſuperſtition; they ran 


theniſm, ſuperſtition ſeems to have exhauſted itz 
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niyerſal diſguſt, Under the long reign of H 


lent of invention, ſo that when a ſuperſtitious bi 
ſeized Chriſtians, they were obliged to imitate i 
Heathens in the pomp and magnificence of the 
ceremonies, and to borrow from them the orname 
and decorations of their temples. To the _ 
ſimple worſhip of the primitive Chriſtians, they 
ſucceeded a ſpecies of ſplendid idolatry, nearly x 
| ſembling thoſe pagan originals, whence it had by 
copied. The contrariety of ſuch obſeryances 
the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, - was almoſt the firſt thi 
in the Romiſh ſyſtem, which awakened the indy 
nation of the Reformers, who applying to th 
the denunciations in the Old Teſtament. againſt id 
latry, imagined that they could not endeavour 
ſuppreſſing them, with too much zeal, No n 
ould be more acceptable to the multitude, than 


emulation to perform it, and happy was the n 
whoſe hand was moſt adventrous and ſucceſsfulj 
executing a work eſteemed ſo pious. Nor did th 
leaders labour to reſtrain this impetuous ſpirit 
Reformation... Irregular and violent as its fall 
were, they tended directly to that end which tl 
had in view; for by demoliſhing the monaſieh 
throughout the kingdom, and ſetting at liberty ti 
wretched inhabitants, they hoped to render iti 
poſſible ever to rebuild the one, or to re⸗ -aſſegs 
the other. 


"ade amidſt theſe irregular proceedings, 3 0 
cumſtance, which does honour to the conduct 
** hu 
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manity of the leaders of the Congregation, de- B © © * 

es notice. They fo far reſtrained the rage of II. 
xr followers, and were able ſo to temper their * PT 

at and zeal, that few of the Roman Catholics 5996 

ie expoſed to any perſonal inſult, and not a ſingle 
OD ee | 
Ar the fame time, 'we diſcover, by the facility 
h which theſe great revolutions were effected, 
# violently the current of national favour ran to- 
rds the Reformation. No more than 300 men 
arched out of Perth under the Earl of Argyll 
I Prior of St. Andrew's T; with this inconſider- 
| force they advanced. But wherever they came, 
people joined them in a body; their army was 
dom leſs numerous than 5000 men; the gates of 
ry town were thrown open to receive them ; and, 
hout ſtriking a ſingle blow, they took poſſeſſion 
the capital of the kingdom. ee > 


15 rapid and aſtoniſhing ſucceſs ſeems to have 3e ,.. 
ourazed the Reformers to extend their views, 
to riſe in their demands. Not fatisfied with 
r firſt claim of toleration for their religion, they 
„, openly, aimed at eſtabliſhing the Proteſtant, 
tine on the ruins of Popery. For this reaſon, 
determined to fix their reſidence at Edinburgh; 
b by their appointment, Knox, ang, ſome other 
achers taking poſſeſſion of the pulpits, which 
| been abandoned by the affrightened clergy, de- 
med againſt the errors of Popery, with ſuch 


* Leſly, 31. f Keith, 94. 
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0.9 den zeal, as could be = "on 
Ins 
Panty 


1 the mins den e whe bak. 
-- given way to a torrent which: ſhe could 
reſiſt, obſerved with pleaſure, that it naw begu 
ſubſide. The leaders of the Congregation þ 
been above two months in arms, and by the 
pences of a campaign, protrated ſo long be 
the uſual time of ſervice in that age, had-exhau 
all the money, which a country, where rich 
not ahound, had been able to ſupply. The n 
tude, dazzled with their ſucceſs, and conclu 
the work to be already done, retired to their 

hahitations. A few, only, of the more zealoy 

wealthy Barons remained with their p 

k Edinburgh. As intelligence is procured in 
=—_— wars with little difficulty, whatever was tin 
3 at Edinburgh, was ſoon known at Dunbar, 4 
the Queen, regulating her own conduct by the 
tuation of her adverſaries, artfully amuſed 
with the proſpect of an immediate accomm 
tion; while, at the ſame time, ſhe, by ſiu 
delays, ſpun out the negociations for that pun 
to ſuch a length, that, in the end, the party di 
led to an inconſiderable number, and, as ah 
had been already re-eſtabliſhed, became ca 
military diſcipline. The Queen, who. watchel 
ſuch an opportunity, advaticed, un:xpedtedhy 8 
a ſudden march in the night with all her Mor 
and appearing, before Edinburgh, filled. tha 
vith the utmoſt conſternation. The Protea. 
oat by the imprudent diſperſion of Led E it 
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wes, durſt not encounter the French troops in B o © & 
ea fad and were even unable to defend an II. 
fortified town, againſt their aſſaults, Unvilling, 72-0. 
meyer, to abandon the eitizens to the Queen's 
they endeavoured; by facing the enemies 
ny to gain time for collecting their owrr affoci- 
ut, the Queen, in ſpite of all their reſiſt. 
, yould have eaſily forced her way into the 
if the ſeaſonable concluſion of a truce had 
. ere e 


000 „ ano 0 YO DD Us 
qui 03 51684140 by | 

Tann N woe be eaſily induced” dk 
ngregation to liſten to any overtures of peace}; 
{ as the Queen was looking daily for the arrival 

a ſtrong reinforcement from France, and ex- 

ted great advantages from a ceſſation. of arms, 

alſo agreed to it upon no unequal conditions. 
ogether with a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, from the 

(th of July to the 10th of January, it was ſtipu- 

ted, in this treaty, that, on the one hand, the 
roteſtants ſhould open the gates of Edinburgh 
morning to the Queen Regent; remain in du- 

ful ſubjection to her government; abſtain from all 

ture violation of religious houſes; and give o 
eruption to the eſtabliſhed elergy, either in the 
charge of their functions, ot in the enjoyment 
their benefices. On the other hand, the Quiten 
reed to give no moleſtation to the! preacherꝭ or 
dfeſſors of the Proteſtant religion; to allow no 
ber form of worſhip in Edinburgh but the Re- 
med; and to permit the free and public exereiſe 
it al over the kingdom. The Queen, by theſe 
liberal 
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B o o k liberal conceſſions in behalf of their religion, ln 
II. to ſooth the Proteſtants, and expected: frotm inf 
ng their favourite paſſioh; to render chem f. 
559. compliant with refpett to other articles,” patticilg 
the expulſion of the French troops out of Scott 

The anxiety which the Queen expreſſed for if 

ing this body of men, rendered them, mort 

more, the objects of national jealouſy and We 

The immediate: expulſion of them was thi 
demanded a-new, and with greater wartnth! 

the Queen, taking advantage of the diſtreſs i 

adverſe party, cluded the requeſt; and would d 

ſent to nothing more, than that a French gam 

ſhould not be introduced into Edinburgh. 


THz deſperate ſtate of their affairs, impoſed 
the Congregation the neceſſity of agreeing tot 
article, which, however, was very far from'gin 
them fatisfaftion. Whatever apprehenſions the & 
had conceived, from retaining the French force 
the kingdom, were abundantly juſtified: during 
late commotions. A ſmall body of thoſe troy 
| maintained in conſtant pay, and rendered form 
| ble by regular diſcipline, had checked the prog 
| of a martial people, though animated with i 
both for religion and liberty. The ſmalleſt 0 
tion to their number, and a conſiderable one 
daily expected, might prove fatal to public libeſ 
and Scotland might be expoſed to the danger of it 
ing reduced from an independent kingdom, tot 
mean condition of a province, annexed to the el 
pire of its powerful ally, © © 
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ix order to provide againſt this imminent cala- B OOo 
ity, the Duke of Chatelherault, and Earl of II. 
untly, immediately after concluding the truce, 
fred an interview with the chiefs of the Congre- 359 
ation. Theſe two noblemen, the moſt potent, at 

at time, in Scotland; were the leaders of the 

ty, which adhered to the eftablifhed church. 

hey had followed the Queen, during the late com- 

jotions, and having acceſs to obſerve more nar- 

ly the dangerous tendency of her councils, their 
dhorrence-of the yoke which was preparing for 

eir country, furmounted all other conſiderations, 

jd determined them rather to endanger the reli- 

on which they profeſſed, than to give their aid 

wards the execution of her pernicious deſigns. 

hey proceeded farther, and promiſed to Argyll, 

lencairn, and the Prior of St. Andrew's, who 

re appointed to meet them, that if the Queen 

ould, with her uſual inſincerity, violate any arti- 

in the treaty of truce, or refuſe to gratify the 

hes of the whole nation, by diſmiſſing her French 

bops, they would, then, inſtantly join with their 
puntrymen, in compelling her to a meaſure, which 

e public ſafety, and the preſervation of their li- 

ries, rendered neceſſary . Os Ir 

Arour this time, died Henry II. of France; July 8. 

t when he had adopted a ſyſtem with regard to 

e affairs of Scotland, which would, in all proba- 

ty, have reſtored union and tranquillity to that 

gdom F. Towards the cloſe of his reign, the 

Inces of Lorrain began, viſibly, to "decline? in 


* Knox, 154. I Melv. 49. * ofT ® 
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%*—— that aſcendant over the ſpirit of his maſter, 1 
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to obſerve the motions both of the Regent, and 


to the national ſpirit; and to what a different ili 
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ontmorency, by ty 
aſſiſtance of the Dutcheſs of Valentinois, recover 


his great experience, and his faithful, though of 
unfortunate ſervices, ſeemed juſtly to merit. 
miniſter imputed the inſurrections in $ 
land wholly to the Duke of Guiſe and Cardindd 
Lorrain, whoſe violent and precipitant coun 
could not fail of tranſporting, beyond all bom 
of moderation, men, whoſe minds were . polled 
with that jealouſy, which is inſeparable from 

love of civil liberty, or inflamed with. that arc 
which accompanies religious zeal : And, inc 
to convince Henry, that he did not load his f 
with an any groundleſs accuſation, he prevailed toly 
Melvil *, a Scottiſh Gentleman of his retinue, « 
patched into his native country, with inſtrudi 


her adverſaries; and the King agreed to regu 
his future proceedings, in that . by M 
vil's report. | 


Dip hiſtory indulge herſelf ; in theſe pany 
it would be amuſing to enquire what a diffe 
direction might have been given by this reſoluti 


Melvil's report, which would have ſet the condi 
of the malecontents in the moſt favourable lig 
might have conducted the public diſorders. 
haps, by gentle trearment, and artful policy, i { 
progreſs of the Reformation might have d 
checked, and Scotland brought to depend up 


®* The Author of the Memoirs. 
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Perhaps, by gaining poſſeſſion of this B o o K 
— / the French might have made their way into II. 
roland, and, under colour of ſupporting Mary's WR 
k to the Crown, they might have re-eſtabliſhed 559˙ 
e Roman Catholic religion, and deſtroyed the li- 
ties of that kingdom. But, into this boundleſs 
1d. of fancy and conjecture, the hiſtorian muſt 
akt no excurſions; to relate real occurrences; and 
expſain their real * ele is bis pecu- 

and A Ran „ (NOUFTHBOMI TO 
| RGA ei Nice „of pls iti 
Tur 4 cl ee d dea of the French Acceſſion 
narch put an end to all moderate and pacific og wer 
ifares, with regard to Scotland. The Duke of Crown of 
iſ, and the Cardinal his brother, upon the ac- . 

on of Francis II. a Prince void of genius, and 
hout experience, aſſumed the chief direction of 
ch affairs. Allied fo nearly to the throne, by 
the marriage of their niece the Queen of Scots 
h the young King, they now wanted but little 

regal dignity, and nothing of regal power. 
is power did not long remain inactive in 
ir hands, The ſame vaſt: ſchemes" of ambi- 

» Thich they had planned out under the for- 
reign, were again reſumed z and they.-wete? 
bled, by poſſeſſing ſuch ample authority, to pur 

them with more vigour, and greater probabi- 

of ſucceſs. They beheld, with» infinite regret, 5 
progreſs of the Proteſtant religion in Scotland 
ſenſible what an unſurmountable obſtacle it 
d prove to their deſigns, they bent all theirg 
(oth to check its growth, before it coſe. to any: 
ater height, For this purpoſe, they carried on 
or. 1, * e "their 
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Boo E their . with all poſſible expedition 

I encouraged the Queen their ſiſter, to expect, in 
"> ſhort time, the arrival of an army, fo powerful,z 
the zeal of their adverſaries, however deſperat 
would not venture to oppoſe, 


1559. 


Nor were the Lords of the Congregation ei 
ignorant of thoſe violent counſels, which prey 
in the court of France, ſince the death of 
or careleis of providing againſt the danger, whi 
threatened them. from that quarter. The ſuccel1 
their cauſe, as well as their perſonal ſafety, depen 
ing entirely on the unanimity and vigour of thy 
own reſolutions, they endeavoured to guard agi 
diviſion, and to cement together more cloſely, ! 
entering into a ſtricter bond of confederacy 1 
mutual defence, Two perſons concurred in t 
new aſſociation, who brought a great acceſſion h 
of reputation and of power to the party. Ti 
were the Duke of Chatelherault, and his eldeſt 
the Earl of Arran. This young nobleman, hu 
ing reſided ſome years in France, where he 0 
manded the Scottiſh Guards, had imbibed the! 
teſtant opinions concerning religion, Hurried al 
by the heat of youth, and the zeal of a proſe) 
he had uttered ſentiments, with reſpect to the pat 
in controverſy, which did not ſuit” the temper d 
bigotted court, intent, at that juncture, on the 
tinction of the Proteſtant religion; in order to 

compliſh which, the greateſt exceſſes of vial 
were committed. The church was ſuffered to mt 
its utmoſt fury upon all who were ſuſpected of 
reſy. Courts were erected in different part 

| Fran 
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eir ſentences, ſeveral perſons of diſtinction were 
ndemned to the flames, - 


Bur, in order to inſpire more univerſal terror, 
e Princes of Lorrain reſolved to ſelect, for a ſa- 
ifice, ſome perſon, whoſe fall might convince all 
nks of men, that neither ſplendor of birth, nor 
ninence in ſtation, could exempt from puniſh- 
ent, thoſe who ſhould be guilty of this unpar- 
dnable tranſgreſſion. The Earl of Arran was the 
ron deſtined to be the unhappy victim . As he 
ps allied to one throne, and the preſumptive heir 
another ; as he poſſeſſed the firſt rank in his own 
untry, and enjoyed an honourable ſtati6n in 
rance ; his condemnation could not fail of mak- 
g the deſired impreſſion on the whole kingdom. 
t the Cardinal of Lorrain having let fall ſome 
reſſions, which raiſed Arran's ſuſpicions of the 


gat. Indignation, zeal, reſentment, all prompt- 
him to ſeek revenge upon theſe perſecutors 
himſelf and of the religion which he pro- 
d; and as he paſſed through England, on his 
un to his native country, Elizabeth, by hopes 
d promifes, inflamed thoſe paſſions, and ſent him 
k into Scotland, animated with the ſame impla- 
de averſion to France, which poſſeſſed a great 


a Thuan, lib. xxiv. P · 462. Edit. Francof. 


ign, he eſcaped the intended blow by a timely 


© 2 with 
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rance, to take cognizance of this crime, and by Boo & 
II. 
2 


1339. 


t of his countrymen. He quickly communi- 4 of A 


ted theſe ſentiments to his father the Duke of nne — 
atelherault, 'who was already extreamly diſguſted ante, 
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Boo Kk with the meaſures carrying on in Scotland; and 
Il. jt was the fate of that nobleman to he governed 
every inſtance, by thoſe about him, he nom ſuffer 
1599* himſelf to be drawn from the Queen Regent; a 
having joined the Congregation, . was Conliden 
from that time, as the head of the party. 


Bur with reſpect to | him, this diſtin&ton 
merely nominal. James Stewart, Prior of St. ty 
drew's, was the perſon who moved and adus 
the whole body of the Proteſtants, among who 
he poſſeſſed that unbounded confidence, Which 
ſtrenuous adherence to their intereſt, and his gn 
abilities, ſo. juſtly merited. He was the nat 
ſon of James V. by a daughter of Lord Erſki 
and as that amorous Monarch, had left fem 
others a burden upon the Crown, they were ali 
ſtined for the church, where they could be pla 
in ſtations of dignity and affluence, In conlequa 

of this reſolution, the Priory of St. Andrews 
been conferred upon James: but, during ſo bu 
period, he ſoon became diſguſted with the indala 
and retirement of a monaſtic life; and his enter! 
ing genius called him forth, to act a principal 
on a more public and conſpicuous theatre. 8. 
ſcene, in which he appeared, required talents dd 
ferent kinds: Military virtue, and political dic 
ment, were equally neceſſary in order to rendet 
illuſtrious. 1 heſe he poſſeſſed in an eminent, degl 
To the moit unqueſtionable perſonal bravery, 
added great ſkill in the art of war, and in eyery{ 
terprize his arms were crowned with ſucceſs. : 
1azacity and penctrat. on in civil affairs enabled l 
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en ſeverity of his manners, ſecured him the re- 
tation of being ſincerely attached to r eligion, 
thout which, it was impoſſible, in that age, to 
in an aſcendant over mankind, 


Ir was not without reaſon, that the Queen dread- 
the enmity of a man, ſo capable to obſtruct 
r deſigns. And as ſhe could not, with all her 
refs, make the leaſt impreſſion on his fidelity to 
aſſociates, ſhe endeavoured to leſſen his influ- 
e, and to ſcatter among them the ſeeds of jea- 
y and diſtruſt, by inſinuating that the ambition 
the Prior, aſpired beyond the condition of 2 


dect, and aimed at nothing leſs than the Crown 
lf 


Av accuſation ſo improbable gained but little 
lit. Whatever thoughts of this kind, the pre- 
ption of unexpected ſucceſs, and his elevation 


Iged to have inſpired, at any ſubſequent period, 
h vaſt deſign. To dethrone a Queen, who was 


been guilty of no action, by which ſhe could 
tit the eſteem and affection of her ſubjects; who 
d employ, in defence of her rights, the forces 
kingdom, much more powerful than her on; 
to ſubſtitute, in her place, a perſon, whom the 
gumacy of his birth, by the practice of all ci- 
O 3 vilized 


the higheſt dignity in the kingdom, may be al- 


al heir to an ancient race of Monarchs; who 
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i the reeling and turbulence of factions, to hold B o © K 


proſperous courſe. While his boldneſs in defence II. 
the Reformation, together with the decency, and _ 


$ certain that, at this juncture, he could form no 
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Boo k vilized nations, rendered incapable of any int 
II. trance, either public or private; was a project 
EI chimerical, as the moſt extravagant ambition wat 
155 9. ſcarce entertain, and could never conceive to 
practicable. The promiſe, too, which the Py 

made to Melvil, of reſiding conſtantly in Frag 

on condition the public grievances were redreſſa 

the confidence repoſed in him by the Duke of d 
telherault and his ſon, the preſumptive heirs tot 
Crown ; and the concurrence of almoſt the wh 
Scottiſh nobles, in promoting the meaſures, | 

which he gave offence to the French coyrt, gpl 
towards his vindication from thoſe illegal andq 

minal deſigns, with the imputation of which, 
Queen endeavoured, at that time, to load him, 


Yeeops el M archi fs chi Franc a 


rive from penſated, in ſome degree, for the loſs which! 


fonity Queen ſuſtained by the defection of the Duke 
Cuhatelherault. Theſe were, immediately, a 
manded to fortify Leith, in which place, on act 

of its commodious harbour, and its ſituation in 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and in à pleat 
country, the Queen reſolved: to fix the head q 

ters of her foreign forces. This unpopular m 

ſure, by the manner of executing it, was rend 

{till more unpopular. In order to bring the t 
entirely under their command, the . French tu 

out a great part of the ancient inhabitants 
taking poſſeſſion of the houſes, which they had 
liged-them to abandon, preſented, to the vie# 

the Scots, two objects equally irritating and 0 


* Melvil, 54. 
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n expelled their habitations by violence, and 


colony of foreigners, ſettling, with their wives 
d children, in the heart of Scotland, growing 
to ſtrength by daily reinforcements, and openly 
reparing a yoke, to which, without ſome timely 
xertion of national ſpirit, the whole kingdom muſt, 
f neceſſity, ſubmit, 


ongregation beheld this bold, and deciſive ſtep, 


moment, whether they ſhould employ their whole © 
rength, in one generous effort, to reſcue their re- 
gion and liberty from impending deſtruction. But, 
order to juſtify their own conduct, and to throw 
e blame entirely on their adverſaries, they reſolved, 
d preſerve the appearances of decency and reſpect 
wards their ſuperiors, and to have no recourſe to 
rms, without the moſt urgent and apparent neceſ- 
ty, They joined, with this view, in an addreſs 
d the Regent, repreſenting, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
ar diſſatisfaction with the meaſures ſhe was pur- 
ing, and beſeeching her to quiet the fears and 
alouſies of the nation, by deſiſting from fortify ing 
ich. The Queen, conſcious of her preſent ad- 
antageous ſituation, and clated with the hopes of 
fel ſuccours, was in no diſpoſition for liſtening to 
emands, utterly inconſiſtent with her views, and 
Irged with that bold importunity, which is ſo little 
ceptable to Princes. g 
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ve; on the one hand, a number of their country- B o 0 K 


II. 


andering without any certain abode; on the other, * 4 


Ir was with deep concern that the Lords of the The Prote- 
ſtants re- 
monſtrate 


ken by the Queen Regent: nor did they heſitate, _ 
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Book Tux ſuggeſtions of her French Counſellors: ch 

II. tributed, without doubt, to alienate her ſtill fam 
OW from any ſcheme of accommodation. As the Quey 
The Regent was ready, on all occaſions, to diſcover an extra 
cifregaris dinary deference for the opinions of her countrymey 
monſtran- her brothers, who knew her ſecret diſapprobation q 
m_— the violent meaſures they were driving on; tod 
care to place near her ſuch perſons, as betrayed ht 
by their inſinuations, into many actions, which he 
own unbiaſſed judgment would have highly con 
demned. And as their ſucceſs in the preſent jun 
ture, when all things were haſtening towards a 
ſis, depended entirely on the Queen's firmnek, ti 
Princes of Lorrain did not truſt wholly to the i 
fluence of their ordinary agents; but, in order 1 
add the greater weight to their counſels, they call 
in aid the Miniſters of religion; and, by the auth 
rity of their ſacred character, they hoped effeQual 
to recommend to their ſiſter, thar ſyſtem of ſeven 
which they had eſpouſed ®. With this view, bt 
under pretence 'of confounding the Proteſtants! 
the {kill of ſuch able maſters in controverſy, t 
appointed ſeveral French divines to reſide in Sel 
land. At the head of theſe, and with the c 
ter of legate from the Pope, was Pelleve Biſhop 
Amiens, and afterwards Archbiſhop and Cardin 
of Sens, a furious bigot, Þ ſervilely devoted to ti 
houſe of Guiſe, and a proper inftrument; * 
commending or executing the moſt outraę 
meaſures, 


* Leſly, 215. Caſtelnau, ap. Jebb, vol. i. 446. 47³¹ 
+ Davila, Brantome. | 
AD: 
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ors had little opportunity too diſplay their ad- 


y gave no ſmall offence to the nation by one of 
ir actions. They perſuaded the Queen to ſeize 
church of St. Giles in Edinburgh, which had 
ained, ever ſince the late truce, in the hands of 
Proteſtants'; and having, by a new and folemn 
ſccration, purified the fabric from the pollution, 
h which they ſuppoſed the profane miniſtrations 
the Proteſtants to have defiled it, they, in direct 
tradiction to one article in the late treaty, re- 
bliſhed there the rites of the Romiſh church. 
is, added to the indifference, and even contempt, 
which the Queen received their remonſtrances, 
vinced the Lords of the Congregation, that it 
| not only vain to expect any redreſs of their 
ances at her hands, but abſolutely neceſſary to 
arms in their own defence. 


| every conſideration of good policy, prompt- 


but a ſmall part of the French auxiliaries which 
as yet arrived. The ſortifications of Leith, 
poh advancing faſt, were ſtill far from being 
pleat. Under theſe circumſtances of diſadvan- 
, they conceived it poſſible to ſurprize the 
en's party, and, by one ſudden and- deciſive 
to prevent all future bloodſhed and conten- 
. Full of theſe expectations, they advanced 
ily towards Edinburgh with a numerous army, 


ſo 


AyisT the noiſe and danger of civil arms, theſe B o o x 


{in the uſe of their theological weapons. But — 


Tur eager and impetuous ſpirit of the nation, as They take 
arms in 


them to take this bold ſtep without delay. It defence. 


It was no eaſy matter to deceive an adverſary, Oftober 6, 
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B o o k ſo vigilant and attentive. as the Queen. Regs 
II. With tb uſual ſagacity, ſhe both forefaw the. 
ger, and took the only proper courſe to avi; 
1559. Inſtead of keeping the field againſt enemies, ſu 
rior in number, and formidable on a day of ba 

by the ardour of their courage, the retired i 

Leith, and determined patiently to wait the ar; 

of new reinforcements. Slight and unfiniſhed x; 
fortifications of that town then were, ſhe did; 

dread the efforts of an army, provided nei 

with heavy cannon, nor with military ſtores, 

utterly ignorant of the method of attacking 

place fortified with more art than thoſe: and 

towers, erected all over the kingdom, in defy 

of private property againſt the incurſions of | 

ditti. 


Non did the Queen, mean while, neglet 
have recourſe to thoſe arts, which ſhe had 
employed, to weaken or divide her adverſaries, 
private follicitations and promiſes, ſhe ſhook( 
fidelity, or abated the ardor of ſome. By opt 
proach and accuſation, ſhe blaſted the reputat 
g and diminiſhed the authority of others, Her alſh;; 
| faries were every where at work, and, notwithil 
3 ing the zeal for religion and liberty, which 
animated the nation, they ſeem to have lavol 
not without ſucceſs. We find Knox, about | 
period, abounding in complaints of the luke 
and languid ſpirit, which had begun to ſpreit 
mong his party *,- But if their zeal ſlackenedi 
tle, and ſuffered a momentary intermiſſion, iti 


® Knox, 180. 
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ned up with freſh vigour, and roſe to a greater Ro 0's 
joht than ever. Pg het+ 5.6 II. 
Tur Queen herſelf gave occaſion to this, by the N59 
ply which ſhe made to a new remonſtrance from — mol 
ge Lords of the Congregation, Upon their arri- ces. 
| at Edinburgh, they once more repreſented to 
r the dangers ariſing from the increaſe of the 
rench troops, the fortifying of Leith, and her 
er meaſures, which they conceived to be deſtruc- 
e to the peace and liberty of the kingdom; and 

this addreſs, they ſpoke in a firmer: tone, and 
owed more openly than ever, their reſolution of 
oceeding to the utmoſt extremities, in order to 
ta ſtop to ſuch dangerous encroachments. To 
remonſtrance of this nature, and urged with fo 
uch boldneſs, the Queen replied in terms no leſs 
porous and explicit. She pretended that ſhe was 
dt accountable to the confederate lords for any 
rt of her conduct; and upon no repreſentation 

theirs, would ſhe either abandon meaſures, 
hich ſhe deemed neceſſary; or diſmiſs forces, 

ich ſhe found uſeful ; or demoliſh a fortification, 
hich might prove of advantage. At the ſame 
e, ſhe required them, on pain of treaſon, to diſ- 8 
d the forces which they had aſſembled. 2 — 


Tars haughty and imperious ſtile ſounded harſh- 
to Scottiſh nobles, impatient, from their national 
water, of the ſlighteſt appearance of injury; 
cuſtomed, even from their own Monarchs, to the 
oſt reſpectful treatment; and poſſeſſing, under an 
kocratical form of government, ſuch a ſhare of 


power 
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Bo o xk power as equalled, at all times, and often conti 
II. led that of the ſovereign. They were ſenſible, | 
WS once, of the indignity offered to themſelves, x 
| alarmed withi chis plain "Yeclaration of the Ou 
intentions; and as there now remained but one fi 
to take, they wanted neither public ſpirit nor reſdy 
tion to take it. deen un TOTO 


* 
89 ol : * 
= 


Detiberate Bur, that they might not ſeem to depart (rn 
abe corte the eſtabliſhed forms of the conſtitution, for whil 
which they even amidſt their moſt violent operations, "mend 
—_ ways retain the greateſt reverence, they afſemli 
| the whole Peers, Barons, and Repreſentative | 
OQober 21, burroughs who adhered to their party. Theſe ſon 
| ed a convention, which exceeded in number, 1 
. equalled in dignity, the uſual meetings of paß 
ment. The leaders of the Congregation laid be 

them the declaration which the Queen had given 

anſwer to their remonſtrance; repreſented the u 
voidable ruin, which the meaſures, ſhe that 
avowed and juſtified, would bring upon the kin 

dom; and requiring their direction with repatd 

the obedience due to an adminiſtration fo unjulta 
oppreſſive, they ſubmitted to their deciſion, aq 

tion, one of the moſt delicate and intereſting 


can poſſibly fall under the conſideration of fab 


Tuts aſſembly proceeded to decide, with no 
diſpatch, than unanimity. Strangers to thoſe fo 
which protract buſineſs; unacquainted with the 
which make a figure in debate; and much m 
fitted for action, than diſcourſe; a warlike p 
always haſten to a concluſion, and bring thei! © 

JiberatW 
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rations to the ſhorteſt iſſue, It was the work Book 
- of one day, to examine and to reſolve this nice II. 
oblem, concerning the*behaviougiat ſubjects to 
ards a ruler who abuſes Hs power. Aut, however 1599 
opt their proceedings may appear, they were not 
ſtitute of ſolemnity. As the determination of the 
int in doubt, was conceived to be no leſs the of- 

e of divines, than of laymen, the former were 
led to aſſiſt with their opinion. Knox and Wil- 

x appeared for the whole order, and pronounced, 
thout heſitation, both from the precepts. and ex- 
ples in ſcripture, that it was lawful for ſubjects 

t only to reſiſt tyrannical princes, but to deprive 

m of that authority, which, in their hands, be- 
mes an inſtrument for deſtroying thoſe, whom 
Almighty ordained them to protect. The de- 
jon of perſons, revered ſo highly for their ſacred 
rater, but more for their zeal and their piety, 

d great weight with. the whole aſſembly. Nor 
hed with the common indiſcriminate manner of 
mifying conſent, every perſon preſent was, called 
his turn to declare his ſentiments, and riſing up 
order, all gave their ſuffrages, without one diſ- 
ting voice, for depriving the Queen of the of- They de- 


— 


e of Regent, which ſhe had exerciſed ſo much NG 
the detriment of the kingdom. 1 


of Regent. 


Tars extraordinary ſentence was owing no leſs . 4 
the love of liberty, than to zeal for religion. In of their 
act of deprivation, religious grievances ate N 
pitly mentioned; and the dangerous incroach- 

ats of the Queen upon the civil conſtitution are 


* Knox, 184. | 
pro- 


206 


B o o k produced, by the Lords of the Congregation, | 


I. 


Www 
1559 


juſt, but neceſſary. The introducing foreign ti 


country; the promoting ſtrangers to offices of oe 


On all theſe accounts, the Congregation maintai 


it produced 13 l. current money. Ruddim. Præfat. ad Ai 
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order to prove their conduct to have been not 


into a kingdom, at peace with all the world; 
ſeizing and fortifying towns in different parts of 


power and dignity; the debafing the current ei 
the ſubverting the antient laws; the impoſing of y 
and burdenſome taxes; and the attempting tos 
due the kingdom, and to oppreſs it's Iibertie, 
open and repeated acts of violence, are enumem 
at great length, and placed in the ſtrongeſt ly 


that the nobles, as counſellors by birth-right toth 
monarchs, and the guardians and defenders «ft 
conſtitution, had a right to interpoſe ; and th 
fore, by virtue of this right, in the name df 
King and Queen, and with many expreſſion 
duty and ſubmiſſion towards them, they dept 
the Queen Regent of her office, and ordained, t 
for the future, no obedience ſhould be given to 
commands f. 0 


* The ſtandard of money in Scotland was continually m 
In the 16th of James V. A. D. 1529, a pound weight af 
when coined, produced 108 pounds of current money. 
under the Queen Regent's adminiftration, A. D. 1556, a| 
weight of gold, although the quantity of alloy was conlid 
enereaſed, produced 144 l. current money. In 1529, 
weight of filver, when coined, produced gl. 2 8.; but in 


Diplomat. Scotiæ. p. 80, 81. from which it appears, that 
complaint, which the malecontents often repeated, was nal 

gether deſtitute of foundation. 
+ M. Caſtelnau, after condemning the dangerous cot 
the Princes of Lorrain with regard to the affairs of Scodul 
know | 


Ciy 
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io Rr as this action may appear, there wanted B o O K 
rrinciples in the conſtitution, nor precedents in II. 
hiſtory of Scotland, to juſtify and to authorize it. VV 
der the ariſtocratical form of government eſta» [559 
ed among the Scots, the power of the Sove- 

on was extremely limited. The more conſider- 

e nobles were themſelves petty Princes, poſſeſſing 

enſive juriſdictions, almoſt independent of the 

wn, and followed by numerous vaſſals, who, in 

ry conteſt, eſpouſed their chieftain's quarrel, in 

poſition to the King. Hence the many inſtances 

the impotence of regal authority, which are to 

ſound in the Scottiſh hiſtory. In every age, the 

les not only claimed, but exerciſed the right of 

rouling the King. Jealous of their privileges, 

eager to take the field in defence of them, every 

rin adminiſtration was obſerved, every encroach- 

nt upon the rights of the ariſtocracy excited in- 

nation, and no Prince ever ventured to tranſgreſs ' 
boundaries, which the law had preſcribed to 

ogative, without meeting reſiſtance, which ſhook, 
verturned his throne. Encouraged by the ſpirit 

he conſtitution, and countenanced by the ex- 

le of their anceſtors, the Lords of the Con- 

ation thought it incumbent on them, at this 

ture, to inquire into the mal-adminiftration of 

Queen Regent, and to preſerve their country 

being enſlaved or conquered, by depriving 


edges, with his uſual candour, that the Scots declared war 
nit the Queen Regent, rather from a deſire of vindicating 
civil liberties, than from any motive of religion. Mem. 


* 


3 a | her 


ſ 


wo 
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Boo k her of the power to execute ſuch a pernici 
— 


8 | j 
1559+ »The att of deprivation, and a letter from the Lords of 
Congregation to the Queen Regent, are ſtill extant, Knoy, j 
They diſcover not only, that maſculine and undaunted ih 
natural to men capable of ſo bold a reſolution ; but are ren 
able for a preciſion, and vigour of expreſſion, which we 
prized to meet with in an age ſo unpoliſhed. The ſame d 
vation may be-made'with refpe& to the other public pajen 
that period. The ignorance or bad taſte of an age may 
the compofitions of authors by profeſſion obſcure, or aſe 
or abſurd ; but the language of huſineſs is nearly the fax 
all times; and wherever men think clearly, and. are thong 
intereſted, they expreſs themſelves with perſpicuity and for 
J I 6 
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BOOK II. 


HE Lords of the Congregation foon found, 
that their zeal had engaged them in an under- 
ing, which it was beyond their utmoſt ability to 
pmplſh, The French garriſon, deſpiſing their 


Book 
III. 
— mumnd 
1559. 


The Con- 


herous, but irregular forces, refuſed to ſurrender 8'<8ation 


th, and to depart out of the kingdom; nor were 
ſufficiently ſkilful in the art of war to reduce 
place by force, or poſſeſſed of the artillery, or 
ines, requiſite for that purpoſe; and their fol- 
s, though of undaunted courage, yet being ac- 
omed to decide every quarrel by a battle, were 
gers to the fatigues of a long campaign, and 
became impatient of the ſevere and conſtant 
which a ſiege requires. The Queen's emiſſa- 


Ol. I, P | ries, 


involved in 


difficulties 
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Book ries, who found it eaſy to mingle with their cow, 
III. trymen, were at the utmoſt pains to heighten th 1 
REELS diſguſt, which difcovered itſelf at firft in mum 
559. and complaints, but on occaſion of the want of a 
ney for paying the army, broke out into open n m 

tiny. The moſt eminent leaders were ſcarce (: 

from the unbridled inſolence of the ſoldiers ; wi 

ſome of inferior rank, interpoſing too raſhly in 

der to quell them, were torn in pieces by their ng 
Difcord, conſternation, and perplexity reigned! in 

camp of the Reformers. The Puke, their Gene 

ſunk, with his uſual timidity, under the term 
approaching danger, and diſcovered h ſym 

toms of repentar.ce for. his raſhneſs, in eſpod 

ſuch a deſperate cauſe, | 


Apply to IN this ſituation of their affairs, the Congregl 


Elizabet® had recourſe to Elizabeth, from whoſe pro 


ance, they could derive their only reaſonable hopes of 
ceſs. Some of their more ſagacious leaders, hay 
foreſeen that the party might probably be 1nv 
in great difficulties, had endeavoured to fecurei 
ſource in any ſuch exigency, by entering into4l 
cret correſpondence . with the court of Engl 
Elizabeth, aware of the dangerous deſigns 
the Princes of Lorrain had formed again 
Crown, was early ſenſible of how much impom 
it would be, not only to check the progreſs 
French in Scotland, but to extend her own inf 
in that kingdom +; and perceiving how effec 
the preſent” inſurrections would contribute to f 


Burn. Hin. Ref. 3. Append. 278. Keith PP 
U See Append, No. I. 
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ened with pleaſure to theſe applications of the 


werful ſupport to their cauſe. Randolph *, an 
nt extremely proper for conducting any dark in- 
ove, was diſpatched into Scotland, and reſiding 
retly among the Lords of the Congregation, ob- 
ed and quickened their motions. ” Money ſeem- 
to be the only thing they wanted at that time; 
{ it was owing to a ſeaſonable remittance from 
gland +, that the Scottiſh nobles had been enabled 
take the field, and to advance towards Leith. 
as Elizabeth was diſtruſtful of the Scots, and 
ious to preſerve appearances with France, her 
ſidies were beſtowed at firſt with extreme fruga- 
The ſubſiſtence of an army, and the expen- 

of a ſiege ſoon exhauſted this penurious ſupply, 
hich the Lords of the Congregation could make 
addition from their 'own funds; and the ruin 
diſperſion of the party muſt have inſtantly fol- 


ed. 


ſent, with the utmoſt expedition, to the gover- 


was, at that time, the town of, greateſt i impor” 

e on the Scottiſh frontier, Sir Ralph Sadler and 
Janes Crofts, perſons of conſiderable. figure, 
employed to command there, and were entruſt- 
ith a diſcretionary power of ſupplying the Scot. 
malecontents, according to the exigency of their 


Keith, Append. 29. + Knox, 214. Keith, Append. 44. 
P 2 affairs. 


21T 
&feat the ſchemes formed againſt England, ſhe Book 


II. 


alecontents, and gave them private aſſurances f. 


155% 


N order to prevent this, Cockburn of Ormiſton sbe fende 
them 
ſmall ſum 


of the town and caſtle of Berwick. As Ber; of money, 
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B o o K affairs. From them Cockburn received 40th 
III. put little to the advantage of his party. The 
F of Bothwell; by the Queen's inſtigationp lay i; 
1 for him on his return, diſperſed his folly 
"ie wounded __ _ carried off the money! 
«1 een e 

nis ateigeburd eiappbistment proved ful 

the party. In mere deſpair, ſome of the mont 

lous attempted to aſſault Leith, but the French! 

them back wich diſgrace, ſeized their canndi 
purſuing them to the gates of Edinburgh, v 

the point of entering along with them. All thi 

ror and confuſion, which the proſpect of pillig 

of maſſacre can excite in a place taken by f 

filled the city on this occaſion. The inhabitatt 

from the enemy by the oppoſite gate; the for 

the Congregation were irreſolute and diſmapel 

the Queen's partizans in the town openſy 

both. At laſt, a few of the nobles ventered to! 

the enemy, who, after plundering ſome hol 

the ſuburbs, retired with their booty, and del 

the city from this dreadful a5 * 

A Stcovp Namib, which kappa we 

after, was no leſs unfortunate. The French etl 
detachment to intercept a convoy of proviſions" 

was deſigned for Edinburgh. The Lords ofthe\ 
gregation, having intelligence of this, march 

all haſte with a confiderdWe body of their m 

and falling upon the enemy between Reſtalch 

Leith, with more gallantry than good conduit 

almoſt ſurrounded by a ſecond party of F rench, 
advanced in order to ſupport their own men 


% 
— —_ ti * — _ 
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i ſituation, a retreat was the only thing which B'o O « 
dd fave the Scots; but a retreat over -marſhy III. 
ound, and in the face of an enemy ſuperior in —— 
ber. could not long be conducted with order. 859 


ſmall body of the enemy hung upon their rear, They retire | 


re and foot fell into the utmoſt confuſion, and it {rom Teh 


s entirely owing, to the caution. of the French, tion. 
at any of the party Na nn in pieces. 


On this ſecond ach the hopss ad ſpirits of the 
ngregation ſunk altogether. They did not think 
mſelves ſecure, even within the walls of Edin- 
gh, but inſtantly determined to retire to ſome 
e at a greater diſtance from the enemy. In vain 
| the Prior of St. "Andrew's, and a few others op- 
e this cowardly and ignominious flight. The 
id of the preſent danger prevailed over both - the 
ſe of honour, and zeal for the cauſe. At mid- 
tht, they ſet out from Edinburgh, in great con- Neem. 6. 
jon, and marched without halting all they arriv- 
at Stirling. 


Dymo this laſt inſurrection, the great body of 
dcottiſn nobility joined the Congregation. The 
ds Seton and Borthwick were the only perſons 
ink who took arms for the Queen, and aſſiſted 
in defending Leith. Bothwell openly favour- 
er cauſe, but reſided at his own houſe. . The 
| of Huntly, conformable to the crafty policy 
diſtinguiſhes . his character, amuſed the lead- 
of the Congregation, whom he had engaged to 


1 * Keith, Append. 31. 
| P 3 x aſſiſt, 
) | 
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Book aſfiiſt, with many fair promiſes; but "nei ji 


III. 
KW 


1559. 


the command of the principal fortreſs in the kig 


Maitland 
revolts 
from the 


Queen 
Dowager. 
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them with a ſingle man. The Earl of 
member of the Congregation; fiuctuated in 2 
of irreſolution, and did not act heartily for the d 
mon cauſe. Lord Erſkine, Governor of Edi "uh 
catle, though a Proteſtant, maintained aneutrily 
which he eſteemed becoming the dignity of hi 
fice; and having been entruſted by Parliament 


dom, he reſolved that neither faction un Ws 
into their hands. 


Ax days before the retreat of the Clin 
tion, the Queen ſuffered an irreparable loſs t 
defection of her principal Secretary, William 
land of Lethington. His zeal for the Reforined 
ligion, together with his warm remonſtrances ai 
the violent meaſures which the Queen was cim 
on, expuled him fo much to her reſentment, 1 
to that of her French Counſellors, that he, ſug 
ing his life to be in danger, withdrew ſecteti i 
Leith, and fled to the Lords of the Congregation} 
and they, with open arms, received a convert, 
abilitics added both ſtrength and reputation to 
cauſe. Maitland had early applied to public 
neſs admirable, natural talents, improved by a 
quaintance with the liberal arts; and, at à tint 
life, when his countrymen of the ſame quality" 
following the pleaſures of the chace, or ſerving 
ers in the armies of France, he was adi 
ted into all the ſecrets of the cabinet, and put i 


* Keith, Append. 33. Knox, 222. + Knox, 19! 
; . 4 K 
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rel with perſons of the moſt conſummate expe- Bo 0 x 
ice in the management of affairs. He poſſeſſed, III. 

in eminent degree, that intrepid ſpirit, which 7 
lights in purſuing bold deſigns, and was no leſs 1559. 
ter of that political art and dexterity which is 
ceſſary for carrying them on with ſuccels. But 
eſe qualities were deeply. tinctured with the neigh- 
wing vices. His addreſs ſometimes degenerated | 
to cunning ; his acuteneſs bordered upon exceſs of 
btlety nd. refinement. his invention, over fertile; 
poeſted to him, on ſome occaliofisz chimerical yl. 

s of policy, little ſuitable 2 genius of the 

; and his enterpriſing ſpirit engaged him in pro- 

s vaſt and ſplendid, but beyond his utmoſt 
wer to execute, All. the cotemporary writers,. to 
atever faction they belong, mention him with 
admiration, which nothing could have excited 

t the greateſt ſuperiority of penetration and abi- 

es, 


Taz precipitate retreat of the Congregation in- 
aſed, to ſuch a degree, the terror and confuſion 
ich had ſeized them at Edinburgh, that before 
y reached Stirling, their army dwindled to an 
onſiderable number. The ſpirig of Knox, how- 
. ſtill remained undaunted and erect, and 
ing mounted the pulpit, he addreſſed to his 
bonding hearers, an exhortation which wonder- 
animated and revived them. The heads of 
diſcourſe are inſerted in his hiltory ® , and afford 
rikino g example of the boldneſs ang freedom of 


* Knox, 193. 
PP. reproof 
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BOOK reproof aſſumed by the firſt Reformers, as wellg 


| III. his awn ſkill in chuſing the Wat 
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? If) 11 


The Lords A MEETING of te leaders bang malle un 
of the Don- ſider what courſe they ſhould hold, non that 


gregation 


r own reſources were all exhauſted; and their t 
beth, tion appeared to be unavoidable, without fon 
aid; they turned their eyes once more to Eng 
and reſolved to implore the aſſiſtance of Elizh 
towards finiſhitig an enterprize, in which they 
ſo fatally experienced their own weakneſs,” and 
ſtrength of their adverſaries. '' Maitland, asthey 
able negociator of the party, was employed in 
embaſſy. In his abſence, and during the ini 
ſeaſon of the year, it was agreed to diſmiſs therf 
lowers, worn out by the fatigues of a eam 
which had ſo far exceeded the uſual time of frm 
But, in order to preſerve the counties molt d 
to their intereſt, the Prior of St. Andrew, ! 
part of the leaders, retired into Fife. The 
of Chatelherault, with the reſt, fixed his clic 
at Hamilton. There was little need of Maitla 
addreſs or eloquence to induce Elizabeth to ua 
country under her protection. She obſerved 
prevalence of the French counſels, and the prog 
of their arms in Scotland, with great concern; 
as ſhe well foreſaw the dangerous tendency af 
ſchemes in that kingdom, ſhe had already cum 
a a reſolution with regard to the part ſhe herſelf ng 
act, if their power there ſhould grow ſtill moe 
midable. | 
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x order to give the Queen and her Privy Coun- B o o x 
a full and diſtin&t view of an important matter III. 
hich might come before them, it ſeems to have * 
xn the practice of Elizabeth's Miniſters to prepare 17 
emorials, in which they clearly ſtated the point a 9-1 
der deliberation, laid down the grounds of the her to afiſt 
ndutt, which they held to be moſt reaſonable, em. 

d propoſed a method for carrying their plan into 

ecution, Two papers of this kind, written by Sir 

illiam Cecil with his own hand, ſtill remain“; 

y are intitled. A ſhort diſcuſſion of the weighty 

matter of Scotland,“ and do. honour to the in- 

try and penetration of that great Miniſter. The 

otives, which determined the Queen to eſpouſe ſo 

umly the defence of the Congregation, are repre- 

ited with perſpicuity and force; and the conſe- 
ences of ſuffering the French to eſtabliſh them- 

es in Scotland, are predicted with great accuracy 


d diſcernment. 


ls 


Hr lays it down as a principle, agreeable to the 
ws both of God and of nature, that every ſociety 
th a right to defend itſelf, not only from preſent 
ngers, but from ſuch as may probably enſue; to 
hich, he adds, that nature and reaſon teach every 
ince to defend himſelf by the ſame means, which 
adverſaries employ to diſtreſs him. Upon theſe 
dunds, he eſtabliſhes the right of England to in- 
pole in the affairs of Scotland, and to prevent the 
nqueſt of that kingdom, at which the French 
deny aimed, The French, he obſerves, are the 


e 


* Burn. vol. iii. Append. 283. Keith, Append. 24. 


ancient 
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B o o k ancient and implacable enemies of England; þg 
III. tilities had ſubſiſted between the two daa 
=== many centuries. No treaty of peace, into 
1559.7 they entered, had ever been cordial or ſincere, | 
| good effect was therefore to be expected from 
peace lately agreed upon, which being extorted 
preſent neceſſity, would be negligently obſe 
and broken on the lighteſt pretences. In 2 
ſhort time, France would recover its former 
lence; and though now drained of men and m 
by a tedious and unſucceſsful war, it would quig 
be in a condition for acting, and the. reſile 
martial genius of the people would render af 
neceſſary. The Princes of Lorrain, who at 
time had the entire direction of French affairs, 
animated with the moſt viruleat hatred agaialt WW ; 
Engliſh nation. They openly called in queſtion 
legitimacy of the Queen's birth, and by. advand 
the title and pretenſions of their niece the Quea 
Scotland, ſtudied to deprive Elizabeth of her Cn 
With this view, they had laboured to excludt 
Engliſh from the treaty of Chateau en Camby 
and endeavoured to conclude a ſeparate peace 
Spain, They had perſuaded Henry II. to þ 
his daughter-in-law to aſſume the title and am 
Queen of England; and even ſince the conclu 
of the peace, they had ſollicited at Rome, and . 
rained a bull, declaring Elizabeth's birth to bei 
gitimate. And though the wiſdom and modem 
of the Conſtable Montmorency had, for ſome i 
checked their career, yet theſe reſtraints being i, 
removed by the death of Henry II. and the dil. 

of his Miniſter, the utmoſt exceſſes of violence 
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th ſovereign” power. Scotland is the quarter, 
ence they can attack England with moſt advan- * 
ve A war on the borders of that country ex- 

ſes France to no danger, but one unſucceſsful ac- 
n there may hazard the Crown, and overturn the 
vernment of England. In political conduct, it 
hildiſh to wait till the deſigns of an enemy be 
for execution. The Scottiſh nobles, after their 
noſt efforts, have been obliged to quit the field; 
i far from expelling the invaders of their liber- 
„ they behold the French power daily increaſing, 
| muſt at laſt ceaſe from ſtruggling any longer in 
onteſt ſo unequal. The invading of England 
| immediately follow the reduction of the Scot- 
| malecontents, by the abandoning of whom to 


and expoſe it to the calamities of war, and 
danger of conqueſt. Nothing therefore remain- 
but to meer the enemy while yet at a diſtance from 
gland, and by ſupporting the Congregation with 


war, tocruſh the deſigns of the Princes of Lotrain 
heir infancy, and, by ſuch an early and unex- 
ted effort, to expel the French out of Britain, 


to any formidable height. But as the matter 
8 of as much importance, as any which could 


dom and mature counſel were neceſſary i in the firſt 


ce, and afterwards vigour | and expedition i in con- 
| duct: > 


mercy of the French, Elizabeth will open a 
for her enemies into the heart of her own king- 


bonerful army, to render Scotland the theatre of 


bre their power had time to take root, and grow 


under the conſideration of an Engliſh Monarch, 


219 


te dreaded from their furious ambition, armed B vox 


III. 


1 38. 
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Book duct; the danger was urgent, and, by Jong 
III. fingle moment, might become unavoidable , 
— 
1559. 


Tnxsz arguments produced their full effe&y 
on Elizabeth, who was jealous, in an extreme g 
gree, of every pretender to her Crown, and no 
anxious to preſerve the tranquillity and happinch 
her ſubjects. From theſe motives ſhe had acted 
granting the Congregation an carly ſupply-of, 

ney ; and from the ſame principles ſhe determin 
in their preſent exigency, to afford them more 
fectual aid. One of Maitland's attendants way 
ſtantly diſpatched into Scotland with the ſtrog 
aſſurances of her protection, and the Lords df | 
Congregation were defired to ſend commiſſionem 
to England, to conclude a treaty, and to ſcttl 
a 2 of the rar. with the Duke of 


wm bara while, the Queen Regent, from g 

Dowager no motion of the Congregation, could long bed 
mean nile cealed, dreaded the ſucceſs of this negociation 
French the court of England, and foreſaw how little 

| — vould be able to reſiſt the united effort of the 
them. Eingdoms. For this reaſon, ſhe determined, ifg 
ſible, to get the ſtart of Elizabeth; and by yen 

ing, notwithſtanding the inclemency of the v 


by ſeaſon, to attack the malecontents in their P | 


*. The auwents which the Scots — 5 ed, in n ond 
obtain Elizabeth's aſſiſtance, are urged with great force, ina] 
per of Maitland's. bee pe Appar, No. II. 8 
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end to the war, before the arrival of their — 


lies. i 

A conSIDERABLE body of her French forces, 
ho were augmented, about this time, by the ar- 
al of the Count de Martigues, with a thouſand 
teran foot, and ſome cavalry; were commanded to 
arch to Stirling. Having there eroſſed the Forth, 
y proceeded along the coaſt of Fife, deſtroying 
d plundering, with exceſſive outrage, the houſes 
d lands of thoſe whom they eſteemed their ene- 
es. Fife was the moſt populous and powerful 
unty in the kingdom, and moſt devoted to the 
ongregation, who had hitherto drawn from thence 
cir moſt conſiderable ſupplies, both of men and 
wifions ; and therefore, beſides puniſhing the diſ- 
ſection of the inhabitants, by pillaging the coun- 
the French propoſed to ſeize and fortify St. An- 
ew's, and to leave in it a garriſon ſufficient to bridle 
emutinous ſpirit of the province, and to keep pol 
Non of a port ſituated on the main ocean. 


Bur on this n " Prior of St. Andrew's, 
ord Ruthven, Kirkaldy of Grange, and à few of 
e moſt active leaders of the Congregation, per- 
med, by their bravery and good conduct, a ſer- 
ce of the utmoſt importance to'their party. Hav- 
g aſſembled ſix hundred horſe, they infeſted the 
EA ith continual incurſions; beat up their 
arters, intercepted their convoys of proviſions, 
t off their ſtraggling parties, and fo harraſſed them 

with 


© * 


1559. 


61 1 Dr 
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Boo & with perpetual alarms, that they prevented them 
III. more than three weeks from advancing v.10 


1560. Arx laſt the Prior, with his feeble party, 
conſtrained to retire,” and the French ſet out fi 
| Kirkaldy, and began to move along the coaſt 
wards St, Andrew's. They had advanced by 
January 2 3, few, miles, when from an eminence they deſcrig 
powerful fleet ſteering its courſe up the Vir 
Forth. As they knew that the Marquis DE 
was, at that time, preparing to fail for Sex 
with a numerous army, they haſtily concludedt 
theſe ſhips belonged to him, and gave way'to 
moſt immoderate tranſports of joy, on the prof 
of this long - expected ſuccour. Their great g 
were already fired to welcome their friends, and 
ſpread the tidings and terror of their arrival am 
their enemies, when a ſmall boat from the oppyl 
coaſt landed, and blaſted their premature and ſh 
lived triumph, by informing them, that it wal 
TheEnglich fleet of England which was in ſight, intende WF" 
Geer arrives the aid of the Congregation, and was ſoon to 


alliſtance. followed by a formidable land army +. 


Toacwancur her whole reign, Elizabeth 
cautious, but decifive z and by her prompritude 
executing her reſolutions, joined to the deliberat 
with which ſhe formed them, her adminiſtrat 
became remarkable, no leſs for its vigour, than | 
its wiſdom. No ſooner did ſhe eam by 
her protection to the Lords of the Congrep 


Knox, 202. I Knox, 203. 
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in they experienced the activity, as well as the B o o & 
nt of her power. The ſeaſon of the year would III. 

t permit her land army to take the field; but leſt 1 
French ſhould, in the mean time, receive new * 
aforcements, ſhe inſtantly ordered a ſtrong ſqua- 

an to cruize in the Firth of Forth. She ſeems, 

her inſtructions to Winter her Admiral, to have 

n deſirous of preſerving the appearances of friend- 

p cowards the French . But theſe were only ap- 

ances; if any French fleet. ſhould attempt to 

, he was commanded to prevent it, by every act 
jtlity and violence, It was the ſight of this 
adron, which occaſioned at firſt: fo much joy 
ng the French, but which ſoon inſpired them 
ſuch terror, as ſaved Fife from the effects of 
ir vengeance. Apprehenſive of being cut off 
their companions on the oppoſite ſhore, they 
ated towards Stirling with the utmoſt precipi- 
, and, in a dreadful ſeaſon, and through roads 
a impaſſable, arrived at Leith, e and 
uſted with fatigue 7. 


az Engliſh fleet caſt. anchor in the joa of 
th, and continuing in that ſtation till the con- 
loa” of peace, both prevented the garriſon of 
th from receiving ſuccours of any kind, and con - 
rably facilitated the ee of their own _ 
by land. . , rot Af | 


de e the-b arrival 1 of di Engliſh RE They noe 


Commiſſioners of the Congregation-repaired 0 5 peace wich 
England. 


* Keith, Appendix 45. + Knox, 203. "I 
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B O O Kk Berwick, and concluded with the Duke of Now 
III. a treaty, the bond of that union with Elzabs 
8 which was of ſo great advantage to the tauſe 
— give a check to the dangerous and rapid progrek 
the French arms in Scotland, was the profeſſed 
Fen of the contracting parties. In order to if 
the Scots engaged never to ſuffer any cloſet u 
of their country with France; and to defend tt 
ſelves to the uttermoſt againſt all attempts of « 
queſt; and for their aſſiſtance, Elizabeth prom 
to employ, in Scotland, a powerful army, wh 
the Scots undertook to join with all their forces; 
place in Scotland was to remain in the hands of 
Engliſh ; whatever ſhould be taken from the en 
was either to be razed, or kept by the Scots, att 
choice; if any invaſion ſhould be made upon h 
land, the Scots were obliged to aſſiſt Elizabethy 
part of their forces; and to aſcertain their fait 
obſervance of the treaty, they bound themſcha 
deliver hoſtages to Elizabeth, before the mard 
her army into Scotland; in concluſion, the $ 
made many proteſtations of obedience and lo 
towards their own Queen, in every thing not in 
ſiſtent with their religion, and the liberties of 
country *, . 1 10 1 N 


— — — = 


The Eng- TRE Engliſh army, conſiſting of ſix thou 
lim army foot, and two thouſand horſe, under the com 


lays fiege to 


Leith of Lord Grey of Wilton, entered Scotland eat 
the Spring. Ihe members of the Congregation 


ad ſembled from all parts of the kingdom to meer! 


Knox, 217, js 34 en 
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es of their followers; they adoaneed together 
feld againſt an enemy ſo mach ſuperior innum- 
A ſtrong body of troops, deſtined for their 
:f, had been ſcattered by a Violent ſtor, and 
| eicher periſhed on the coaſt of France, or with 
Fcalty had recovered the ports of that kingdom *. 
t they hoped to be able to defend Leith, till the 
ces of Lorrain ſnould make good the 'magnifi- 
t promiſes of aſſiſtante, withi»which they daily 
them ; or till ſcarcity of proviſions ſhould 
train the Engliſ to retire into their own coun- 
In order to haſten this latter event, they did 
neglect the uſual, though batbarous precaution 
diſtreſſing an invading. enemy, by burning and 
g vaſte all the adjacent country tte The' zbal, 
ever, of the nation fruſtrated their intentions; 
to conttibute towards removing their oppreſ 
the people produced their hidden ſtores to ſup 
their friends; the neighbouring counties ſup- 
| every thing neceflary, and fur from wantin 
fence, the Engliſh: found, in their camp, 


time been known in that part of the king 


” " 
** * K « 
# me Ri f * * 14 / 


retired into the caſtle of Edinburgh. Het 
was now in a deelining ſtate, and her mod 


em. de Caſtel. 450. ; + Knox, 2 25. 1 Knox, ibid. 
ot. J. | mini- 


of proviſions, at a cheaper rate, than had for 


and depreſſed by the misfortunes of her ad- 
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— 


the approach of the Engliſh army the Queen 
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B o o k miniſtration. To avoid the danger and fatigue g 


III. 


— Lord Erſkine. This nobleman ſtill preſerved | 


-1560. 


April 6. 


April 15. 


country, merited equally the eſteem of both pas 


nour and reſpect, but took care to admit no f 


at this diſtance of time are not conſiderable eng 
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ſiege, ſhe committed herſelf to the protection 
neutrality, and by his integrity and love of | 
He received the Queen herſelf with the utmoſt 


retinue, as might endanger his commang of 
caltle . | 


A few days after * arrived in Scotland, 
Engliſh inveſted Leith. The . garriſon, ſhut 
within the town, was almoſt half as numerous a 
army which ſat down before it, and by an obſly 
defence protracted the ſiege to a great length. 
circumſtances of this ſiege, related by cotempe 
hiſtorians, men without knowledge or experien 
the art of war, are often obſcure and imperfed, 


to be entertaining, 


Ar firſt the French endeavoured: to keep pit 
ſion of the Hawk Hill, a riſing ground not tart 
tant from the town, but were beat from it 
great ſlaughter, chiefly by the furious attack d 
Scottiſh cavalry. Within a few days, the Fn 
had their full revenge ; having allied out wil 
ſtrong body, they entered the ' Engliſh trend 
broke their troops, nailed part of their cannon, 
killed at leaſt double the number they had 1d 
the former ſkirmiſh, Nor were the Engliſh 


Forbes Collect. vol. r..503. Keith, 122. 
1 fou 


— 


nate in an attempt which they made to take the Book 
ce by aſſault; they were met with equal courage, III. 
| repulſed with conſiderable loſs. From the de- 2 
| of "hel circumſtances by the writers of that age, — ge 
; ealy to obſerve the different characters of the 

nch ind Engliſh” troops. The former, trained 

war, under the active reigns of Francis I. and 

nry II. defended themſelves not only with the 

very, but with the ſkill of veterans. '' The latter, 

o had been more accuſtomed to peace, ſtill pre- 

ed the intrepid and defperate valour peculiar to 
nation, but diſcovered few marks of military 

jus, or of experience in the practice of war. 

ery misfortune or diſappointment during the ſiege | 

{ be imputed to manifeſt errors in conduct. The 

el; of the beſieged in their ſally was owing en- 

to the ſecurity and negligence of the Engliſh :* 

y of their officers were abſent ; their ſoldiers had 

their ſtations; and the trenches 'were almoſt 

hout a guard, The ladders, Which had been 

vided for the aſſault, wanted a great deal of the 

eſlary length; and the troops employed in that 

ice were ill ſupported. The trenches were open- 

at firſt, in an improper place; and as it was 

od expedient to change the ground, both time 

labour were loſt. The weakneſs of their own 

erals, no leſs than the ſtrength, of the French 

Niſon, rendered the progreſs of the Engliſh won- 

bully low. The length, however, of the ſiege, and 

loss of part of their magazines by an accidental 
reduced the French to extreme diſtreſs, which the 


Q 2 proſpect . 
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B. o o k ptoſpect of relief made r 10 with a 
III. , * . e 
* | n 4? 1412+ eee 
7560, bY N the hopes e French 
tracked the ſiege fo. far beyond expectation, thel 

ers of the Congregation were not idle. By nent 
ſociations and confederacies, they laboured n 
perfectly to unite their party. By publickly m 

ing the treaty concluded at Berwick; they e 

voured to render the alliance with England fim 
indiſſoluble. Among the- ſubſcribers of thek 

pers, we find the Earl of Huntly, and/ſomein 

who, had not hitherto concurred with the 
gregation in any of their meaſures *;;-; Sever 

theſe Lords, particularly the Earl of Kunth, 
adhered. to the Popiſh church; but on this acc 

neither their religious ſentiments, nor their f 
cautious, maxims, were regarded; the torrent d 

tional reſentment and naten n ain | 
hurried: chem on F. F e wil 


1 
1 | "3 | þ 


- Bor. vol. iü. 287. Knox, 221. ene 


The dread of the French power did, on many ot 1 
ſurmount the zeal, which the Catholic nobles had for d 
ligion. Beſides the preſumptive evidence for this, 1. 2 
the memorial mentioned by Burnet, Hiſt, of the. ont 
vol. iii. 281, and publiſhed by him, App. p. 278; thei | 
tivns/ of Elizabeth to Randolph her agent, put it be 
doubt, that many zealous Papiſts thought the alliance witli 2 
lang to be neceſſary for preſerving the liberty and indepeifhſ®! | 
of the kingdom. Keith, 158. Huntly himſelf began und 
pondence with Elizabeth's Miniſters, before the march ene 
Engliſh army into Scotland, Hay nes's State Papers, 205 
See Append. No. III. — 
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ity, and equal prudence; gentle and humane, with- 
t weakneſs 3 zealous for her religion, without bi- 
try; a lover of juſtice, without rigour. One cir- 
mſtance, however, and that, too, the excels of a 
rather than any vice, poiſoned all theſe great 
ulities, and rendered her government unfortunate, 
nd her name odious. Devoted to the intereſt of 
rance, her native country, and attached to the 
rinces of Lorrain her brothers, with moſt paſſion- 
te fondneſs ; ſhe departed, in order to gratify them, 
om every maxim, which her own wiſdom or hu - 
anity would have approved, She outlived, in a 
teat meaſure, that reputation and popularity, which 
ad ſmoothed her way to the higheſt ſation in the 
ngdom ; and many examples of falſhood, and 
dme of ſeverity, in the latter part of her adminiſtra- 
Ion, totally alienated from her the affections of a 
eople, who had once placed in her an unbounded 
onfidence. But, even by her enemies, theſe un- 
ſtifiable actions were imputed to the facility, not 
the malignity of her nature; and while they taxed 
ter brothers, and French counſellors, with raſhneſs 
nd cruelty ; they {till allowed her the praiſe of pru- 
ence and of lenity . A few days before her death, 


*. Buchan, 324. 
Q 3 ſhe 


Tus Queen Regent, the inſtrument, rather than B o 0 K 
te cauſe of involving Scotland in thoſe calamities, III. 
"der which it groaned at that time, died during = 
he heat of the ſiege. No Princeſs ever poſſeſſed peath and 
aalities more capable of rendering her adminiſtra- —— 
on illuſtrious; or her people happy. Of much Dowager. 
iſcernment, and no leſs addreſs; of great intrepi- June 10, 
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B o o x ſhe deſired an interview with the Prior of St. 4 


III. 


DE nd 
1360. 


Motives of 
the French 
to conclude UP in Leith, but the immediate concluſion a 


peace, or the arrival of a powerful army from 


a peace. 


Congregation. To them ſhe lamented the fatal i 


miniſtration, and begged forgiveneſs of thoſe, 
and the ſhock of arms, not to loſe ſight. of t 
loyalty and ſubjection, which was due to their ſ 
in religious meditations and exerciſes. She eye 


eminent among the Reformed preachers, liſted 


THE HISTORY 
drew's, the Earl of Argyll, and other chiefs of 
of thoſe violent councils, which ſhe had been ol 


ed to follow : and, with the candour natural to x : 
nerous mind, confeſſed the errors of her own x 


whom they had been hurtful; but, at the ſame tin 
ſhe warned them, amidſt their ſtruggles for liben 


reign . The remainder of her time, ſhe emply 
vited the attendance of Willox,. one of the x 


his inſtructions with reverence and attention +, 


prepared for the approach of death with a * 
titule. 


Nornixo could now fave the French troops 


continent. The Princes of Lorrain amuſed tk 
party in Scotland, with continual expectations oft 
latter, and had thereby kept alive their hopes | 
their courage. But at laſt, the ſituation of Fra 
rather than the terror of the Engliſh arms, or! 
remonſtrances of the Scottiſh malecontents, d 
ſtrained them, though with reluctance, to turn ti 
thoughts towards pacific councils. The Proteſt 
in France were, at that time, a party formidable! 


Leſly, de Rebus Geſt. Scot. 222, + Eno, 228. 
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eated them with extreme rigour, and diſcovered, 
every ſtep he took, a ſettled reſolution to extir- 
te their religion, and to ruin thoſe who profeſſed 
At the proſpect of this danger to themſelves, 
q to their cauſe, the Proteſtants' were alarmed, 
t not terrified. Animated with zeal, and inflam- 
wich reſentment, they not only prepared for their 
vn defence, but reſolved, by ſome bold action, to 

ticipate the ſchemes of their enemies ; and as the 
rinces of Lorrain were eſteemed the authors of all 
e King's violent-meaſures, they marked them out, 
be the firſt victims of their indignation. Hence, 
d not from any diſloyalty to the King, proceeded 
e famous conſpiracy of Amboiſe; and though the 


in diſcovered and diſappointed that deſign, it was 
pſy to obſerve new ſtorms gathering in every pro- 
ince of the kingdom, and ready to burſt out with 
Il the fury and outrage of civil war. In this ſitu- 
ton, the ambition of the houſe of Lorrain was cal- 
d off from the thoughts of foreign conqueſts, to 
fend the honour and dignity of the French crown, 
nd inſtead of ſending new reinforcements into Scot- 
and, it became neceſſary to withdraw the veteran 


wops already employed 1 in that kingdom * 


= Leſly, 224. 
Q 4 Sicur 


glance and good fortune of the Princes of Lor- March 


23t 


ir number, and more by the valour and enter- B O O K 


lung genius of their leaders. Francis II. had III. 


1560, 


15. 


Is order to conduct an affair of ſo much impor- The nego- 
ance and delicacy, the Princes of Lorrain made ym gene ng 
dice of Monluc Biſhop of Valle, and of the poſe. 
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Boo x Sieur de Randan, As both. theſe, eſpecially he f 


III. 


Age, in addreſs and political refinement; Eli 


7800 
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mer, were reckoned inferior to no perſons . i 


oppoſed to them Ambaſſadors of equal bil 
Cecil her Prime Miniſter, a man perhaps, of ; 
greateſt capacity who had ever held that ;ofig 
and Wotton Dean of Canterbury, grown od 
the art of negociating under three ſucceſſive 
narchs. The intereſts of the French and 
courts were ſoon adjuſted by men of ſo great dn 
terity in buſineſs; and as France eaſily conſented! 
withdraw thoſe forces, which had been the. chi 
occaſion of the. war ; the other points in dif Iu 
between that kingdom and England, were not m 

ters of tedious, or of difficult diſcuſſion.. 


” 

' 

1 
. 4 
* 


Tux grievances of the Congregation, * 
demands upon their own Sovereigns for redreſs, e 
ployed longer time, and required to be treated wi 
a more delicate hand. After ſo many open attemyy 
carried on hy command of the King and ay 1 
in order to overturn the ancient conſtitution, al 
to ſuppteſs the religion which they had embrace 
the Scottiſh nobles conld not think themſelves þ 
cure, without fixing ſome new barrier againſt i 
future encroachments of regal power. But thek 
gal ſteps towards accompliſhing this were not ſo q 
vious. The French ambaſſadors conſidered the et 
tering into any treaty with ſubjects, and with reve 
as a Son ent ion unworthy the 4 8 of a N 
vereign; and their ſeruples on this head might ha 
put an end to the treaty, if the impatience "of boi 


parties for peace had not ſuggeſted an expecien, 
which 
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ſeemed to provide for the ſecurity of the'fub-Boox 
without derogating from the honour of the III. 
ce, The Scottiſh nobles agreed, on this Occa- 1 
to paſs from the point of right and privilege, articles of 
o accept the redreſs of their grievances, as ae twesty. 
ter of favour. © Whatever additional ſecurity 
r anxiety for perſonal ſafety, or their zeal for 
lic liberty, prompted 'them to demand, was 
ted in the name of Francis and Mary, as acts 
their royal favour and indulgence. And left 
efions of this kind ſhould ſeem precarious, and 
e to be retracted by the ſame power, which 
made them, the French Ambaſſador agreed to 

them in the treaty with Elizabeth, and 
eby to bind the King and Queen inviolably to 
rve them “. * 


relating this tranſaction, cotemporary hiſtori- 
have confounded the conceſſions of Francis and 
to their Scottiſh ſubjects, with the treaty be- 
n France and England; the latter, beſides the 
ication of former treaties between the two king- 

s, and ſtipulations with regard to the time and 
ner of removing both armies out of Scotland, 
ained an article, to which, as the ſource of 
important events, we ſhall often have occa- 
to refer, The right of Elizabeth to her crown 
hereby, acknowledged in the ſtrongeſt terms; 
Francis and Mary ſolemnly engage, neither to 
the title, nor to bear the arms of King and 
n of England, in any time to come, 


* Keith, * . 
hid e Ho- 
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Boox Honovranrt as this article was for Elzabeh 
III. herſelf, the conditions ſhe obtained for her allles 
2 Scots were no leſs advantageous to them. Mo 
357 6. luc and Randan conſented, in the name of Prang 
and Mary, that the French forces in Scotland ſho 
inſtantly be ſent back into their own country, 

no foreign troops be hereafter introduced int 
kingdom, without the knowledge and conſent 
Parliament; that the fortifications of Leith u 
Dunbar ſhould immediately be razed, and 50 

fort be erected without the permiſſion of Pa 

ment ; that a Parliament ſhould he held on t 

firft day of Auguſt, and that aſſembly be teen: 

as valid, in all reſpects, as if it had been called! 

the expreſs commandment of the King and Que 

that, conformable to the ancient laws and cuſto 

of the country, the King and Queen ſhould nat 

clare war, or conclude peace, without the con 

rence of Parliament; that, during the Queen's à 

ſence, the adminiſtration of government ſhould! 

veſted in a council of twelve perſons, to be chol 

out of twenty-four named by Parliament, ſeren 

which council to be elected by the Queen, and! 

by the Parliament; that hereafter, the King & 

Queen ſhould not advance foreigners to place 

truſt or dignity in the kingdom, nor confer det 

fices of Treaſurer or Comptroller of the revel 

upon any eccleſiaſtic; that an act of obliv ion, # 

liſhing the guilt and memory of all offences c 

mitted ſince the 6th of March, 1558, hon 
paſſed in the enſuing Parliament! and be nf 

the King and Queen; that the King and Que 

ſhould not, under colour of puniſtiing 85 viola 
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their authority during that period, ſeek to de- B O OR 
five any of their ſubjects of the offices, benefices, III. 

r eſtates which they now held; that the redreſs 7 
ve to churchmen, for the injuries which they had 

(tained during the late inſurrections, ſhould be 

entirely to the cognizance of Parliament. With 

ard to religious controverſies, the Ambaſſadors 

jeclared that they would not preſume to decide, but 

permitted the Parliament, at their firſt meeting, to 

umine the points in difference, and to repreſent 

ir ſenſe of them to * 2 nw] Queen.. 


To ſuch Fon or dd che Lords of The efe&s 
he Congregation, by their courage and perſeverance, © it. 
duct an enterprize, which, at - firſt, promiſed a 

y different iſſue. From beginnings extremely 

le, and even contemptible, the party grew by 

prees to great power; and being favoured by 

any fortunate incidents, baffled all the efforts of 

heir own Queen, aided by the forces of a more 
pnſiderable kingdom. The ſovereign authority was, 

[this treaty, transferred wholly into the hands of the 
ongregation; that limited prerogative, which the 

town had hitherto poſſeſſed, was almoſt entirely 
Initiated z and the-ariſtocratical power, which al- 

v5 predominated in the Scottiſh- government, be- 

me ſupreme and incontroulable. By this treaty, 
the influence of France, which had long been 

ain Puch- weight in the affairs of Scotland, was 

atly diminiſhed, and not only were the preſent 
nn of that ambitious ally n but, 


lat 1 Leich, 137, &c. 
by 
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o x by confederating with England, protection way 
vided againſt any future attempt from the 6 
quarter. At the ſame time, the controverſie 
religion being left to the conſideration of Parl; ame 
the, Proteſtants might reckon upon 
ever deciſion was moſt favourable: to the i 
which they profeſſed, nn Soma 
en bas apa 
9 e * after: the concluſion of Fg 
bak the Era a Eg armies quitted & 
a . 0.5100 BY 4 2346 00v OE 351 458 bang 


—— 
1560. 


* 


199 
14 
* 


A Partia.. Tux eyes of every man in that kingdom 

went held. turned towards. the approaching , Parliament 
meeting, ſummoned in a manner ſo extraordin 
at ſuch a critical juncture, and to deliberate x 
matters of ſo much conſequence, Was e 
the utmoſt anxiety. 


4 eur n mas ſuitable 3 | 
ical genius of the government, was -properl 
aſſembly of the nobles, It was compoſed i 
ſhops, Abbots, Barons, and a few. commili 
of. burroughs, who met altogether in one . 
The Leſſer Barons, though poſſeſſed of a ri 
be preſent, either in perſon, or by their | repren 
tives, ſeldom exerciſed it. The expence,of an 
ing, according to the faſhion of the times, 
numerous train of vaſſals and dependants ; i 
attention of the age, to any legal or regular rs, 
of government; but above all, the exorbian 
thority of the greater nobles, who had draw" 


whole power into their own hands, made th 
92 ; vl 


ve of ſo little * as to be dmoſt and B'ook- 
x from the ancient rolls, that during times III. 


ranquillity, few commiſſioners of — 
0 almoſt none of the Leſſer Barons appeared in 


ment. The ordinary adminiſtration of go- 
ment was abandoned without ſcruple or jealouſy, 
he King and to the Greater Barons. But in ex- 
ordinary conjunctures, when the ſtruggle for li- 
g was violent, and the ſpirit of oppoſition to. 
x Crown roſe to an height, the Burgeſſes and 
kr Barons were rouzed from their ere 
xd ſtood forth to vindicate the rights of their coun- 
The turbulent reign of James III. affords ex- 
10 in proof of this obſervation . The pub 
ndignation againſt the raſh deſigns of that weak 
x ill-adviſed Prince, brought into Parliament, 
ſdes the Greater nobles and prelates, a conſider- 
e number of the Leſſer Barons. bays 


Taz ſame cauſes occaſioned the unuſual conflu+. 
xe of all orders of men to the Parliament, which 
t on the firſt, of Auguſt. The univerſal paſſion 
berry civil and religious, which had ſeized-the. 
won, ſuffered few perſons to remain unconcerned 
etators of an aſſembly, whoſe acts were likely to 
ve deciſive with reſpect to both. From all cor- 
m of the kingdom, men flocked: in, eager and 
mined to aid, with their voices in the ſenate, 
| ſame cauſe, which they had defended: with their 
rds in the field. Beſides a full convention of 
ters, Temporal and Spiritual, there appeared the 
reſentatives of almoſt all the burroughs, and 


: 5 Keith, 147. 
above 


238. 
Book 


III. 


1560. 


Its pro- 
ceedings 
with regar 
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above an hundred Barons, who, -though of et 
ſer order, were Gentlemen of e Au d rait 
en in — nation *, 31.4% db 

; ln Ar 1 

Taz 3 was d to enter on buli 
with the utmoſt zeal, when a difficulty was "fare 
concerning the lawfulneſs of the meeting,” 5 
Commiſſioner appeared in the name of the N 
and Queen, and no ſignification of their conſent w 
approbation was yet receiyed. Theſe were demi 
by many, eſſential to the very being of a Pariameii 
But, in oppoſition to this ſentiment, the epic 
words of the treaty of Edinburgh were urged, . 
which this aſſembly was declared to be as valid, i 
all reſpects, as if it had been called and q 
pointed by the expreſs command of the King u 
Queen. As the adherents of the. Congregatia 
greatly out numbered their adverſaries, the l 
opinion prevailed. Their boldeſt leaders, and tha 
of molt approved zeal, were choſen o be. 
the Articles, who formed a committee of ancienyW" 
uſe, and of great importance in the Scottiſh Pal 
ment. The deliberations of the Lords of the! 
ticles were carried on with the moſt unanimous ai 
active zeal, The act of oblivion, the nominatia 
of twenty four perſons, out of whom the couE 
entruſted with ſupreme authority, was to be eledttd 
and every other thing preſcribed by the late * f 
or which ſeemed neceſſary to render it effectu 
paſſed without diſpute or delay. The article of t 
ligion employed longer time, and was attended wi 


to religion, greater difficulty. It was brought into Parliament 


# Keith, 146. 


b 
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y a petition from thoſe who had adopted the prin- B o o R 
e of the Reformation. Many doctrines of the III. 
wiſh church were a contradiction to reaſon, and a 
grace to religion; its diſcipline had become cor- 1560. 
ot and oppreſſive z and its revenues were both ex- 

ubitant and ill applied. Againſt all theſe, the Pro- 

ftants remonſt rated with the utmoſt ſeverity of 

lie, which indignation at their abſurdity, or expe- 

ence of their pernicious tendency, could inſpire 3 

xd encouraged, - by the number and zeal of their 

tends, to improve ſuch a favourable juncture, they 

ned the blow at the whole fabric of Popery; and 

elought the Parliament to interpoſe their AY 

0 rdifying den eee ty „ ene 


SEVERAL chow; zealouſly attached to the an- 
aut ſuperſtition were preſent in this Parliament. 
u during theſe vigorous proceedings of the Pro- 
nts, they ſtood confounded, and at a gaze, 
id perſevered in a ſilence which was fatal to their 
They eſteemed it impoſſible to reſiſt or di- 
n that torrent of religious zeal, which was ftill 
bits full ſtrength ; they dreaded that their oppo- 
tion would irritate their adverſaries, and excite 
em to new acts of violence; they hoped that the 
ng and Queen would ſoon be at leiſure to put a 
p to the career of their inſolent ſubjects, and that, 
r the rage and havock of the preſent ſtorm, the 
r tranquillity and order would be reſtored: to 
e church and kingdom. They were willing, per- 
wil, to ſacrifice the doctrine, and even the power 


* Enox, 237, 


of 
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Boo k of the church, in order to enſure the ſafety of F 

III. own perſons, and to preſerve the poſſeſſion of th 

- 0% ">a revenues, which were ſtill in their hands; 5 | 

550. whatever motives they acted, their ſilence, whit 

was imputed to the conſciouſneſs of a bad cm 
afforded matter of great triumph to the Proteſt 

and encouraged them to proceed ww more þ 

5 2 Nee 4 


T HE Parkament did not think it enough to c 
bann thoſe doctrines mentioned in the Petitiony 
the Proteſtants; they, morcover,/ gave the ſand 
of their approbation to à Conſeſſion of Faith pt 
ſented to them by the Reformed teachers +, a 
compoſed, as might be expected from ſuch a pe 
formance at that juncture, on purpoſe to expoſet 
abſurd tenets and practices of the Romiſſi chun 
By another act, the juriſdiction of the eceleſuſi 

courts was aboliſhed, and the cauſes, whigh ; 
merly came under their cognizance, were tran 
the deciſion of civil judges f. 2 
f religious worſhip, a 
to the rites of the Romiſh church, was prohibite 
The manner in which the Parliament inforced i 
obſervation of this law diſcovers the zeal of H 
aſſembly ; the firſt tranſgreſſion ſubjected the ola. 
der to the forfeiture. of his goods, and to 'a c 
ral puniſhment, at the diſcretion. of the judges M 
niſhment was the penalty of a ſecond violation M. 
the law; and à third act of diſobedienet v d 
clared to be capital $. Such ſtrangers were me 


= * Knox, 2;3. f Id. ibid. 1 Keith, 152. 5 Knox, 25 
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t that time, to the ſpirit of toleration, 2 to the B 19 K 
ins of humanity; and with ſuch indecent haſte 8 ty 

d the very perſons, who had juſt eſcaped the 8 
ur of eccleſiaſtical tyranny, proceed to imitate 
af: examples of ſevetity, of hich eg th themſclves 
| juſtly complaihed. , . ern Ki 


15 1 


Tax vigbrous Lett of the Pat AT With re- 

tw days, the ancient ſyſtem of religion, which neg 
been eſtabliſhed! io many ages. In teforming the church. 
doftrine and diſcipline of the church, the no- 

& ke pt pace with the ardot and erpectatiops even 

Knox hir6 elf: Bat cheir ptvcte dinge, WHH re- 

ab theſe, were Hot: more rapicb and Aäpetühid⸗ 

n they were ſlow and dilatory Whert they chrerell 

the confideration of eccleffaffical reveines; 

wong the lay members, ſome were already ect 

| with the ſpoils. of the church, and others 

ured in expectation the wealthy benefices which . . . .-; 
remained untouched. The akeration in reli: 
had afforded, many of the dignifletl eccleſiaſtis 
ſelves, an opportunity of gratifying their ava: 
or ambition. The demolition of tie monaſte- 

having ſet the” Monks at liberty from theif 

nement, they inſtantly diſperſed all over the 

dom, and commonly betook themſelves to ſome 

lar employment. The Abbot, if he had been 

ſnunate as to embrace the principles of the Re- 

ation from conviction, or ſo cunning as to eſa- 

them out of policy, ſcized' the whole reve- 

of the fraternity, and, except what he allowed 


te ſubſiſtence of a few ſuperannuated Monks “, 


* Keith, 496. Append. 190, 191. 
por. 3 R applied 
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3 o o k applied them entirely to his own uſe. 0 

. ſal, made by the Reformed teachers, . 
Np 7560. theſe revenues towards the a i op | 
the education of youth, and the ſupport of g 
poor, was equally” dreaded” by all theſe ory" 
men. They oppoſed it with the u utn tmoſt Fi 
and by their numbers and authority, caflly | 
on the Parliament to give no ear to ſuch a dg 
able demand *.” Zealous as the firft nahe 50 
were, and animated with a ſpirit ſuperlor u 
low conſiderations of intereſt, they bells g th 
early ſymptoms of ſelfiſhneſs and N Na 
their adherents, with indignation ; and we "find Kat 
expreſſing the utmoſt ſenſibility. of that conten 
with which they were treated by many, from whe 
he expected a more generous concern for the 
of e. and the honour of its une. 


— DIFFICULTY hath been ſtarted, with rea 
ty of this the acts of this Parliament, concerning eig 
7 mage This difficulty, frivolous in itſelf, and at thisk 
queſtion. tance of time of no importance, is founded-on 
words of the treaty of Edinburgh. By that 
Parliament was permitted to take into conſidera 
the ſtate of religion, and to ſignify their ſenting 
of it to the King and Queen. But, inſtead of 
ſenting their deſires to their Sovereigns, in the! 
ble form of a ſupplication or addreſs, , the, Fu, | 
ment converted them into ſo many acts; W 
although they never received the royal, 25 
* al hover the kingdom, the weight and eh 


* See Append. No. IV. + Knox, 25 25% 
| _ th win 
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lorry of laws, In compliance: with their injune- B 0 O K 
uus, the eſtabliſned f ſtem of religion, was every - III. 
here overthrown, Ea that recommended by the © 387 
formers, introduced; i in its place. The partiality 15 vt 
i zeal of the people, overlooked or ſupplied any 
kit in the form of theſe acts of Parliament, and 
ndered the obſervance, of them. more, univerſal 
han ever had been yielded to the. ſtatutes of the 
o regular or conſtitutional aſſembly. By thoſe 
xeedings, it mut, however, be confeſſed, that 
Parliament, or. father the nation, violated. the 
| article in the treaty of Edinburgh, and even 
xeeeded the powers whit h belong to ſubjects, But 
den once men have en, accuſtomed. to break 
ugh the common boundaries of ſubjection; and 
r minds are inflamed with the paſſions which. 
il war inſpire; it is mere pedantry or ignorance. 
neaſure their conduct by thoſe rules, which can, 
plied, only where government is in a ſtate of 
&r ind tranquillity. A nation, when obliged to 
ploy ſuch extraordinary efforts in defence of its 
erties, avails itſelf of every thing which can pro- 
te this great end;; and the neceſſity of the caſe, 
Ithe importance of tlie object, juſtify any de- 
due from the common arid eſtabliſhed forms of 
ner 9 — Ohne 


N gesch off doe Wen of Edinburgh, as Ambaitu. 
ll 23 by the ordi inary forms of buſineſs, it became = 


ary to hy the Proceedings of Parliament be- — to 
e the King and Queen. For this purpoſe, —_—_— 
s Sandilands of Calder Lord St. John, was 
Uinted to repair to the court of France. After 
Nis: : hold- 


1 


* 
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B o © K holding a courſe ſo irregular, che nobles had 90 
1 2 ſon to flatter themſelves that Francis and un 
3 would ever approve their conduct, or eben 
1899.7 y their royal afſent. The reception of their At 
1 was no other than they might hayeexped 
ed. He was treated by the King. and Queen 1 
the utmoſt coldneſs, and diſmiſſed without obig 
ing the ratification of the Parliament's $ Fact 

From the Princes of Lorrain and their pan 
be endured all the ſcorn and inſult, 2 
natural for ther | to Pour n * PR) Kron 


el. Ae K. 463 


And to Eli- 'Tyovon, th as Earls of PE Glencairn, g 
zabeth, Me q Lethingt on, the Ambaſladars, of 
arliament to att, their Protectreſs, met wi 

a very different reception ; they were not more i 

ceſsful in one Part of the negotiation intruſted 

their Care. The Scots, ſenſible of the ſecurity wii 

they derived from their union with England, e 
delitous of rendering, it indiſſoluble. Wich d 

view, they empowered theſe eminent leaders of tt 

party, to teſtify) to Elizabeth their gratizuce 

that ſeaſonable 3 and effectual, aid which ſhe had 

forded them, and at the ſame time, to beſeech | 

to render tlie friendſhip between the nations pe 

tual, by condeſcending to marry the Earl of An 

who, though a, ſubject, way, nearly allied to 

"royal family of Scotland, and, after Maude 

» doubted heir to che Con. mal! 


To the former part of chis commiſſion Eliza 1 


liſtened with the utmoſt ſatisfaction, and encou 9 
* Knox, 255; Buch. 327. 
8 
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+ Scots, in any furure exigency, to hope for the B e 
minuance of het good offices ; with. regard to the 

utter, ſhe diſcovered thoſe ſentiments to which ſhe N 
| red throughout- her whole reign. Averſe from 1 
parriage, / as ſome pretend hiough choice, but 

pore probably out of /policy, that ambitious Prin- 

ek would never admit any partner to the throne ; 

at delighted with the entire and uncontrolled ex- 

ak of power, ſhe ſacrificed to the enjoyment o 

hat, the hopes of tranſmitting her Crown to her 

un poſterity, The marriage with the Earl of 

man could not be attended with any ſuch extra- 

dinary advantage, as to ſhake this reſolution ; ſhe 

cined it, therefore, but with many expreſſions of 

bod-will towards the Scottiſh nation, and of re- 

et for Arran himfelf “. 


Towakps the concluſion of this year, diſtinguiſh - I 
i by ſo many remarkable events, there happened of Francis 
x of great importance. On the 4th' of Decem- * 

fr, died Francis II. a Prince of a feeble conſtitu- 

In, and of a mean underſtanding. As he did not 

re any iſſue by the Queen, no incident could 

ve been more fortunate to thoſe, who, during 

late commotions in Scotland, had taken part 

i the Congregation. Mary, by the charms of 

beauty, had acquired an entire aſcendant over 
huſband ; and as ſhe transferred all her influence 

her uncles the Princes of Lorrain,' Francis fol- 

red them implicitly in whatever track they were 

aſd to lead him. The power of France, under 

ch direction, alarmed the Scottiſh malcontents, 


* Burn. 3. Append. 308. Keith, 154, &. 
R 3 with 
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B q o K with, apprehenſions of danger, no leſs. foxmida} 
. than well founded. The inteſtine. difprders hie 


WD 


riyals in power during the reign of Francis II. 1 
Had contended for the government of that, weal 
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' raged i in France, and the ſeaſonable OFTO F 
England” in behalf of the Congregation, 

therto prevented | the Princes, of Lo — Carr 
ing their deſigns upon Scotland into execution. Ba 
under their vigorous and deciſive adminiſtration 
was impoſſible that the commotions in F rance coul 
be of long continuance,, and many things, 5s 
fall in to divert Elizabeth's attention, for the 
from the affairs of Scotland. In either of by 
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geance, which the reſentment of the French cout 


could inflict, . The, blow, however long ſuſpende 
was unavoidable, and muſt fall at laſt with redaul 
led weight, From this proſpect. and expectation 
danger, the Scots were delivered by the death 
Francis; the ancient confederacy of the two hing 
doms had already been broken, and by this eve 
the only bond of union which remained was diſſe 
ed. Catherine of Medicis, wko during the min 
rity of Charles IX. her ſecond ſon, 2 
entire direction of the French councils, was 
from any thoughts of yigdicating the Scout 
Queen's authority. Catherine and Mary had bet 


111415 


wite eaſily triumphed over the authority, of — MC 
ther, Catherine could never forgive ſuch. 4, dil 
pointment in her favourite paſſion, and beheld no# 
with ſecret pleaſure, the difficult and perplexin 
ſcene, on which her daughter-i in- law was about 0 

ente 
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enter, Mary, ' overwhelmed with all the ſorrow B 00K 
which ſo ſad à reverſe of fortune could occaſion, III. 
ſighted by the Queen” mother“; and forſaken by 7 
te tribe of courtiers, who appear only it in the ſun- Mary — 
ine of proſperity, retited' to Rheims. and there, 5 
bite, indulged her grief, 'or hid her indigna- France. 
on. Even the Princes of Lorrain were obliged to 

tract their views; to turn them from foreign to 

lmeſtic objects; and inſtead of forming vaſt pro- 

& with regard to Britain, found it neceſſary to 

ink of acquiring, and eſtabliſhing an intereſt with 


e new adminiſtration. 


lr is impoſſible to deſcribe the emotions of joy, 
hich, on all theſe accounts, the death of the French 
onarch excited among the Scots. They regarded 
4 the only event, which could give firmneſs and 
bility to that ſyſtem of religion and government, 
hich was now introduced; and it is no wonder 
temporary hiſtorians ſhould aſcribe it to the im- 
jediate care of Providence, which, by unforeſeen 
pedients, can ſecure the peace and happineſs of 
ngdoms, in thoſe ſituations, where human pru- 
ce and invention would utterly deſpair r. 


Azovr this time, the Proteſtant church in Scot- zawwin. 

began to aſſume à regular form. Its princi- ment or 
k had obtained the ſanction of public authority, — | 
d ſome fixed external policy became neceſſary for cm- 
e government and preſervation of the infant ſo- guts 

ty. The model introduced by the Reformers, 


tered extremely from that, which had been ſo 


' Henaut, 340. Cafteln. 454. | + Knox, 259. 
R 4 long 
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| Book long eſtabliſhed, The motives, which inducpd then 


III. r to depart ſo far ſtom the ancient tem, deſeme u 
be e 


F 2613 10 gn 
2! t Das {& 
As the v vices s of the Wulf had, at | wel Excite 
the indignation of mankind, and rouaed that fp 
of enquiry, which, proyed ſo fatal to theuwhole 
Popiſh ſyſtem: as this diſguſt at the vices of ec 
cleſiaſtics was ſoon, transferred to their perſons a 
ſhifting from them, by na violent tranſition, ſetial 
at laſt on the offices which they enjoyed ; the.effety 
of the Reformation would naturally have , extende 
not only to the doctrine, but to the government 
of the Popiſh church; and. the ſame ſpirit whit 
aboliſhed the former, would have. overturned. the 
latter. But, in a great part of Germany, i in Eng 
land, and in the northern kingdoms, its .operation 
were checked by the power and policy of their Prins 
ces; and the ancient Epiſcopal Juriſdiction, unde 
a few limitations, was ſtill continued, in thok 
churches, The Epiſcopal hierarchy appears, m 
more conformable to the practice of the church, ng 
Chriſtianity became the eſtabliſhed religion, of the Ro. 
man empire. The eccleſiaſtical government vas A 
that time, plainly copied from the civil; the firſt a 
only borrowed its form, but, derived ita authoriy 
from the latter; and the digceſes and juriſdictioms 
Patriarchs, Archbiſhops,, and, Biſhops, gorreſpondel 
with. the diviſion and conſtitution of che empig n 


1 8 


Switzerland, and par Low- countries, the natuje.0iin; 
the goyernment allowing full ſcope, to, che, genius ai pra. 
the Reformation, all pre-eminence of order in eg 


churck 
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arch was deſtroyed, and an equality eſtabliſhed B o o K 
0 ſuitable to the ſpirit of republican policy. The III. 
ton of the primitive church ſuggeltcd the IOW, 
a, and furniſhed the model of the latter ſyſtem, "0921 
ch has ſince been called Preſbyterian. The firſt 
Lriſtians, oppreſſed by continual perſecutions, and 
Jiged to hold their religious aſſemblies by ſtealths. 
q in corners, were contented with a form of go- | 
ment extremely ſim le. The influence of reli- J 
n concurred, ' with the ſenſe of danger, in ex- 
gulhing among them, the ſpirit of ambition, and 
reſerving a parity of rank, the effect of their 
kung, and the cauſe of many of their virtues. 
in, whoſe deciſions were received, among the 
teſtants of that age, with incredible ſubmiſſion, 
the patron and reſtorer of this ſcheme of ec- 
tical policy. The church of Geneva, formed 
kr his eye, and by his direction, was eſteemed 


or 73 A” Fr . - - 


-— 


«Ss moſt perfect model of this. government; and 
n, who, during his reſidence in that city, had 
ed and admired it, warmly recommended i it to 

I mitation of his countrymen. 

7 | 7 


ov the Scott nobility, ſome hated the per- 
m_ others coveted the wealth of the RT, 
5; and by aboliſhing that order of men, the 
ter indulged their reſentment, and the latter bop- 
d gratify their avatice. The people, inflamed 
the moſt” violent averſion to Popery, and ap- 
ing of every ſcheme that departed fartheſt from 
mattice of the Romiſh church, were delighted 
a ſyſtem, ſo admirably ſuited to their predomi- 
paſſion, While the friends of civil liberty be- 
held, 
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B O o x held, with pleaſure, the Proteſtant” clergy 
III. down, with their own hands, that fabric Fo 
T aftical power, which their predeceſſors had re 
* with ſo much art and induſtry”; and attend he 
ſelves, 'that by lending their ald to ſttip church 
of their dignity and wealth, they wink entirely 
liver the nation from their exorbitant and oppreh 
juriſdiction. The new mode of government tl 
made its way among men, thus prepared, by te 

various intereſts and paſſions, for 1 its rece pelon. 


8 — 2 


792 P. (I 10406 
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Bur, on the firſt introduction of his ſyſtem, K 
did not deem it expedient to depart altogether f 
the ancient form *. Inſtead of Biſhops, he prop 
ed to eſtabliſh ten or twelve Superintendantz in d 
ferent parts of the kingdom. Theſe, as the na 


implies, were impowered to inſpect the life and d lo 
trine of the other clergy. They preſided in the ul . 
ferior judicatories of the church, and performed \ | 


veral other parts of the Epiſcopal function. The 
juriſdiction, however, extended to ſacred thing 
ly ; they claimed no ſeat in Parliament, and 
tended no right to the Cigpity, or reyenyes, of | 
former Biſhops. 


LU 
4» % „ 
% -4 N17 -- * 


nido fies ay 


Taz number of inferior clergy, to whom the eg 
of parochial duty could be committed, wag { 
tremely ſmall; they had embraced the Dal 
Reformation at different times, and from vari 
motives z during the public commotions, they wt 
ſcattered, ey by chance, over the different 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Spotſwood, 158. 
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"ces of the kingdom; and, in a few places only, B o 0 wr 
re formed into regular claſſes or focieries The III. 

General Aſſembly of the church, which was held 1560. | 
is year, bears all the marks of an infant and un- Decem. 

«med ſociety. The members were but few in 

ber, and of no conſiderable rank; no uniform 

eoliſtent rule ſeems. to have been obſerved in 
them. From a great part of the kingdom 
\ epeſentatives appeared. In the name of ſome 
tire counties, but one perſon was preſent ; while, 
other places, a ſingle town or church ſent ſeveral 
mbers. A convention, ſo feeble and irregular, 
ld poſſeſs no great authority; and conſcious of 
t own weak neſs, the members put an end to their 
bites, without venturing upon any. decifion of 
ch importance ®, _ 


ls order to give greater ſtrength and conſiſtence 156m. 
the Preſbyterian plan, Knox, with the aſſiſtance 

lis brethren, compoſed the firſt book of diſci- 

e, which contains the model or platform of the 

nded policy T. They preſented 1 it to a conven- 

dof eſtates, which was held in the beginning of 

fear, Whatever regulations were propoſed with Jan. 25. 
rd to eccleſiaſtical diſcipline and juriſdiction, 

ud have eaſily obtained the ſanction of that aſ- 

bly ; but a deſign to recover the patrimony of 
church, which is there inſinuated, met with a 
different reception. 


* vain did the clergy diſplay the 33 
ich would accrue to the public, by a proper ap- 


e, 498. + Spotſw. 152. 2 
vine we plication 
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B o © E plication of ecclefiaſtical revenues. In vain did in 
III. propoſe; by an impartial diſtribution of this fun 
to promote true religion, to encourage learning, i 
n ſupport the poor. In vain did they even int 
mingle threatnings of the divine diſpleaſure, ag 

the unjuſt detainers of hat was appropriated to 

ſacred uſe. The nobles held faſt the prey whi 

they had ſeized; and beſtowing upon the prop 

the name of a devout imagination, they affectel 

conſider it, as a project r — | 

treated 1 it _ ae nod n an 

The Queen Tis convention tdi Þ Privy of d. f 
invited t drew's to repair to the Queen, and to invite he 
Scotland. return into her native country, and to aſſume 
reins of government, which had been tos long c 

mitted to other hands. And though ſome of 

ſubjects dreaded her return, and others foreſai da 

gerous conſequences with which it might be atteh 

ed , the bulk of them deſired it with fo much 

dot, that the invitation was given with the'great 
appearance of unanimity. But the zeal of the N 

man Catholics got the ſtart of the Prior in poi 

court to Mary; and Leſly, afterwards biſhop 

Roſs, who was commiſſioned by them, arfivelt 

fore him, at the place of her reſidente F. I 
endeavoured to infuſe into the Queen's mind ſiſ 

cions of her Proteſtant ſubjects, and to perſuade 

to throw herſelf entirely into the arms of thioſe 

adhered to her own religion. For this purpoſe, 

inſiſted that ſhe ſhould land at Aberdeen) and 
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py doctrines had made no conſiderable B 6 © « 
nels in that part of the kingdom, he gave her III. 
| cance of being goined, in a few-days; by 203000 1 
n; and flattered her, that with ſuch an army, * 
ouraged by her preſenee and authority, ſhe might 
ly orerturn the 'Refqymed Church, n it was 
. e on its munen Ab; 
eo hat wail): ns 2b As 
hor = this Non the Princrkof Larkin were 
i difpoſed to liſten to ibis extravagant and dange· 
| propoſal, Intent on deſending themſelves A= 
inſt Catherine of Medicis, whoſe inſidious policy 
b employed in undermining their exorbitant pw] | 
they had no. leiſure to attend to the affairs oß 
otland, and wiſhed, their niece to take poſſeſſion 
ler kingdom, wich as little diſturbance as poſs 
e. The French officers, too, who had ſerved 
Scotland, diſſuaded Mary from all violent mea- 
rs; and, by repreſenting the power and number 
the Proteſtants to be irreſiſtible, determined her 
court them by every art; and rather to employ 
leading men of that party as her Miniſters, than: 
provoke them, by a fruitleſs oppoſnion,. to be- 
de her enemies . Hence proceeded: the confi- 
ice and afſection, with which the Prior of St. 
jurew's was received: by the Queen. His repre» 
ion of the ſtate of the kingdom; gained great 
uit; and Leſly beheld, with regret, the new chan- 
in which cou Gur Wa 930 to rn. 
WorhER Caprention, of EQaees WAS. held in 
J. The arrival of an Ambaſſador from France, 


® Melv. 61. c 
cems 


254 
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B o o k ſeems to have been the occaſion of this meeting 0) 


III. He was inſtructed to ſollicit the Scots to renew the 
1561. 


the French court, in making theſe extraordinary y 


ancient alliance with France, - to break their 1 
confederacy with England, and to reſtore the Po 
eccleſiaſtics to the poſſeſſion of their revenues, x 
the exerciſe of their functions. It is no eaſy ma 
to form any conjecture concerning the intentions 


ill- timed propoſitions. They were rejected yi F 
that ſcorn, which might well 5 been rpc 
from the temper of the nation. * 


In this Convention, the Proteſtant clergy did u 
obtain a more favourable audience than forme: 
and their proſpect of recovering the patrimony of 
church till remained as diſtant and uncertain as 
But with regard to another point, they found t 
zeal of the nobles in no degree abated. The by 
of diſcipline ſeemed to require, that the monume 
of Popery, which ſtill remained in the kingdo 
ſhould be demoliſhed 4; and; though neither i 
ſame pretence of policy, nor the ſame ungovernit 
rage of the people, remained to juſtify or excule 
barbarous havoc, the Convention, conſidering e 
religious fabric as a relict of idolatry, paſſed ie 
tence upon them by an act in form; and perlon 
the moſt remarkable for the activity of their 
were appointed to put it in execution. , Abbie, 6 
thedrals, churches, libraries, records, and even i 
ſepulchres of the dead, periſhed in one comm 
ruin. The firſt ſtorm of popular inſurrection, thou 


* Knox, 269, 273. + Spotſwood, 153. 
1mpt 
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gpetuous and irreſiſtible, had extended only to a B OO K 


counties, and ſoon ſpent i its s rage but WY b HE. 
diberate and Univerſal rapine compleated th he, de: > 
ſtation of every thing, venerable a and magniflce 159 
ich had eſcaped i its 5255 


N Goon 


. 8 „itt * 


Is the mean time, Mary; was in no haſte to,re- Mary be- 
im into Scotland. Accuſtomed to the elegance, — 
endor, and gaiety « of Apolite court, ſhe ſtill fond- 

F lngered in France, the ſcene of all theſe enjoy- 

ents, and contemplated, with, horror, the barba- 

im of her own country, and the turbulence of her 

hects, which preſented her with a very different 

Ke of things. The impatience, however, of her 

eeple, the perſuaſions of her uncles, but above all, 

ſtudied and mortifying neglect, with which ſhe 

s treated by the Queen Mother, forced her to 

nk of beginning this diſagreeable voyage 7. But. 

tile ſhe was preparing for it, there were ſown be- 

her and Elizabeth, the ſeeds of that perſonal 

auſy and diſcord, which imbittered the life, and 

mened the days of the Scottiſh Queen. l 


= s *244" 27 


Tux ratification of the late treaty of Edinburgh Origin of 
the immediate occalion of this fatal animoſity , the diſcord 
te true cauſes of it lay much deeper. _ Almoſt her and 
ery article, in that treaty, had been executed by * 
x parties, with a ſcrupulous ekactneſs. The for- 

cations of Leith were demoliſhed, and the armies 

i France and En gland” withdrawn within the ap 


0 inted time. 118 grievances c of the Scottiſh male- 


* Spothwpod, 174. + Brantome, Jebb, vol. ii, 482. 
I | | contents 
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B © © & contents were redreſſed, and they had obtained why 


III. 


A. Wis regard to all theſe, Mary could have ll 


Tn fixch article remiaileck the ouly Bic 
conteſt and difficulty. No Minifter ever entey 


of England was an object warthy of her ambit 
Her pretenſions to it gave her great dignity and i 


Among the Engliſh themſelves, the Roman Cab 
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ever they could demand for their future ſecurjy 
reaſon to decline, or r Elizabeth to urge, the rati; 4 


tion of the treaty. 


more deeply into the ſchemes of his Sovereign, 
purſued them with more dexterity and ſucceſs t 
Cecil. In the conduct of the negociation at Edt 
burgh, the ſound underſtanding of this able pol 
eian had proved greatly an overmatch for Mol, 
refinements in intrigue, and had artfully induced 
French Ambaſſadors, not only to acknowledge th 
the Crowns of England and Treland did of right i 
long to Elizabeth alone, but alſo to promiſe, thit 
all times to come, Mary ſhould abſtain from uli 
the titles, or bearing the arms of thoſe kingdom 


Tar ratification of this article would have bes 
of the moſt fatal conſequence to Mary. The Cry 


portance in the eyes of all Europe. By many, | | 
title was eſteemed preferable to that of  Elizab 


lics, who formed; at that time, a numerous and 
tive party, openly eſpouſed this opinion; an 
the Proteſtants, who ſupported Elizabeth's 
could not deny the Queen of Scots be her ae 
diate heir. A proper opportunity to avail h 
of all theſe advantages, could not, in the cont 
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ings, be far diſtant, and many incidents might B o © * 
ail in, to bring this opportunity nearer than was III. 


efted. In theſe circumſtances, Mary, by ra- ＋ 61. 


ing the article in diſpute, would have loſt that 

which ſhe had hitherto held among neighbour- 
Princes; the zeal of her adherents muſt have 
madually cooled; and ſhe might have renounced, 
um that moment, all hopes of ever wearing the 
wiſh crown. 


Nox of theſe beneficial conſequences eſcaped the 
enetrating eye of Elizabeth, who, for this reaſon, 
| recourſe to every thing, by which ſhe could hope 
ther to ſooth or frighten the Scottiſh Queen into 
compliance with her demands ; and if that Prin- 
xk had been ſo unadviſed as to ratify the raſh con- 
eons of her Ambaſſadors, Elizabeth, by that 
ad, would have acquired an advantage, which, 
der her management, muſt have turned to great 
nt. By ſuch a renunciation, the queſtion, 
th regard to the right of ſucceſſion, would have 
en left altogether open and undecided z and, by 
jeans of that, Elizabeth might either have kept her 
ral in perpetual anxiety and dependance, or, by 
r authority of her Parliament, ſhe might have 
ken in upon the order of lineal ſucceſſion, and 
nsferred the Crown to ſome other deſcendant of 
e royal blood. The former conduct ſhe obſerved 
mards James VI. whom, during his whole reign, ſhe 
lin perpetual fear and ſubjection. The latter, and 
re rigorous method of proceeding, would, in all 
ability, have been employed againſt Mary, 
Vor. I. 8 whom, 
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Book whom, for — mer he * enen Ae 
III. ed. {| 
DD And 


__ Nor was this fiep beyond her 8 unprece, 
dented in the hiſtory, or inconſiſtent with the con- 
ſtitution of England. Though ſucceſſion by her 
ditary right be an idea ſo natural and ſo popula 
that it has been eſtabliſhed almoſt in every civilized 
nation, yet England affords many memorable n. 
ſtances of deviations from that rule. The Crownd 
that kingdom having once been ſeized by the hand 
of a conqueror, this invited the bold and enterpik 
ing in every age to imitate; ſuch an illuſtrious i 
ample of fortunate ambition. From the time d 
William the Norman, the regular courſe of deſcent 
had ſeldom continued through three ſucceſſivereign, 
Thoſe Princes, whoſe intrigues or valour opened t 
them a way to the throne, called in the authorii q 
the great council of the nation to confirm their d 
bious titles, Hence, parliamentary and hereditay 
right became in England of equal conſideration 
That great aſſembly claimed and actually poſleſed 
power of altering the order of regal ſueceſſion; a 
even fo late as Henry VIII. an act of Parliame | 
had authorized that capricious Monarch to {tt 
the order of ſucceſſion at his pleaſure. The EN 
liſh, jealous of their religious liberty, and ava, ; 
from the dominion of ſtrangers, would have eig 
ly adopted the paſſions of their Sovereign, al 
might have been eaſily induced to exclude the Sc 
tiſh line from the right of ſucceeding to the Con 
Theſe ſeem to have been the views of both Quet 
8 icio 
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1nd theſe were the difficulties which retarded the ra- B 00x 


fication of the treaty of Edinburgh. | III. 
— — —_— 


mced no higher than this treaty, an inconſiderable 
iteration in the words of it, might have brought the 

reſent queſtion to an amicablg iſſue. The indefinite 

ind ambiguous expreſſion, which Cecil had inſerted 

into the treaty, might have been changed into one 

nore limited, but more preciſe ; and Mary, inſtead 

of promiſing to abſtain from bearing the title of 
Queen of England in all times to come, might have 

enoaged not to aſſume that title, during the life of 
Elizabeth, or the lives of her lawful poſterity.- 


soen an amendment, however, did not ſoit the 
eus of either Queen, Though Mary had been 


bliged to ſuſpend, for ſome time, the proſecution 
f her title to the Engliſn crown, ſhe had not, how- 
er, relinquiſhed it. She determined to revive her 
im, on the firſt proſpect of ſucceſs, and was un- 
ling to bind herſelf, by a poſitive engagement, 
it to take advantage of any ſuch fortunate occur- 
nce, Nor would the alteration have been more 
ceptable to Elizabeth, who, by agreeing to it, 
ould have tacitly recognized the right of her rival 
aſcend the throne aſter her deceaſe. But neither 
e Scortiſh nor Engliſh Queen durſt arow theſe ſe- 
ſentiments of their hearts. Any open diſcovery 
an inclination to difturb the tranquillity of Eng- 
nd, or to wreſt the ſceptre out of Elizabeth's 
nds, might have proved fatal to Mary. Any ſuſ- 
con of a deſign to alter the order of ſucceſſion, 

8 2 and 
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of their political hatred. Elizabeta, with all th 
extraordinary qualities, by which ſhe equalled 
ſurpaſſed ſuch of her ſex, as have merited the gr 
derſtandings either do not entertain, or prudenl 


ſolicitude to diſplay her charms, her love of fla 


fined to that period of life, when they are more p 
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would have expoſed Elizabeth to much and defery 
ed cenſure, and have raiſed up againſt her ma 
and dangerous enemies. Theſe, however carefu 
concealed, or artfully diſguiſed, were, in all prob 
bility, the real motives which determined the on 
Queen to ſollicit, and the other to refuſe the rai 
cation of the treaty, in its original form; while ng 
ther had recourſe to that explication of it, which 
an heart unwarped by political intereſt, and fi 
cerely deſirous of union and concord, would ha 
appeared fo obvious and natural. 


Bur though conſiderations of intereſt firſt a 
ſioned this rupture between the Britiſh Queens, 
valſhip of another kind contributed to widen t 
breach, and female jealouſy increaſed the viola 


eſt renown, diſcovered an admiration of her 0 
perſon, to a degree, which women of ordinary 


endeavour to conceal. Her attention to drels, | 


were all exceſſive. Nor were theſe weakneſſes d 


donable. Even in very advanced years, the wi 


Ir 1 


woman of that, or perhaps of any other age, ne 


the garb, and affected the manners of a gu 
o Johnſton Hit. Rer. Britan. 346, 247. Carte, vol. i pe 
Catalogue of Royal and Noble Authars. Article er. 


Tho 
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Though 
beauty, and gracefulneſs of perſon, as ſhe excel- 


ed her in political abilities, and in the arts of go- 


ith the Scottiſh Queen“; and as it was impoſlible 
be could be altogether ignorant how much Mary 
mined by the compariſon, ſhe envied and hated her 
2 rival, by whom ſhe was eclipſed. In judging 
the conduct of Princes, we are apt to aſcribe too 
nuch to political motives, and too little to the paſ- 
ons which they feel in common with the reſt of 


t, as well as her ſubſequent conduct towards 
ary, we muſt not always conſider her as a Queen, 
x muſt ſometimes regard her as a woman. 


ELIZABETH, though no ſtranger to Mary's diffi- 
ies with reſpect to the treaty, continued to urge 
dy repeated applications, to ratify it T. Mary, 
ner various pretences, ſtill contrived to gain time, 
Ito elude the requeſt. But while the one Queen 
Iicited with perſevering importunity, and the other 
ded with artful delay, they both ſtudied an ex- 
e politeneſs of behaviour, and loaded each other 
th profeſſions of ſiſterly love, with reciprocal de- 
nations of unchangeable eſteem and amity. 


om France to Scotland, the courſe lies along the 
* Melvil, 98. T Keith, 157, 160, &c. 
S 3 Engliſh 


emment, ſhe was weak enough to compare herſclf - 


wankind, In order to account for Elizabeth's pre- | 
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Ir was not long before Mary was convinced, that, Enzabeth 


0 2 3 p refuſes 
ag Princes, theſe expreſſions of friendſhip are — 


mmonly far diſtant from the heart. In failing conduct. 
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Book Engliſh coaſt. In order to be ſafe from the inſy 
III. of the Engliſh fleet, or in caſe of tempeſtuous wa 
cher, to ſecure a retreat in the harbours of that ki 
dom, Mary ſent M. D'Oyſel to demand of El 
beth a ſafe conduct during her voyage. This 
queſt, which decency alone obliged one Prince 
grant to another, Elizabeth rejected, in ſuch a m 
ner, as gave riſe to no ſlight ſuſpicion of a deſy 
either to obſtruct the paſſage, or to Intercept the pe 
ſon of the Scottiſh von _— 


Mary be Tuts ungenerous behaviour of Elizabeth fi 
5 Mary with indignation, but did not retard herd 
1 parture from France. She was accompanied to ( 
lais, the place where ſhe embarked, in a manner ſi 

able to her dignity, as the Queen of two pometk 
kingdoms. Six Princes of Lorrain her uncles, mi 

many of the moſt eminent among the French noble 

were in her retinue. Catherine, who ſecretly 

Joiced at her departure, graced it with every Cireut 

ſtance of magnificence and reſpect. After biddi 

adieu to her mourning attendants, with a fad hea 

and eyes bathed in tears, Mary left that kingdt 

the ſhort, but only ſcene of her life, in which i 

tune ſmiled upon her. While the French eoaſt a 

tinued in ſight, ſhe intently gazed upon it, 
muſing, in a thoughful poſture, on that height 
fortune whence ſhe had fallen, and preſaging, Þt 

haps, the diſaſters and calamities which imbit 

the remainder of her days, ſhe ſighed often, 

cried out, Farewel France! Farewel beloved ci 


Keith, 171. Camden. See Appendix, Ne. VI. le 
| 6 f 
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« try, which I ſhall never more-behold !”” Even B o o K 
nden the darkneſs of the night had hid the land III. 
fm her view, ſhe would neither retire to the cabin, 43 
nor taſte food, but commanding a couch to be pla- 

gd on the deck, ſhe there waited the return of day, 

with the utmoſt impatience, Fortune ſoothed her 

gn this occaſion ; the galley made little way during 

the night. In the morning, the coaſt of France 

was (till within ſight, and ſhe continued to feed her 
melancholy with the proſpect; and as long as her 

jes could diſtinguiſh it, to utter the ſame tender 
xpreſſions of regret ®. At laſt a briſk gale aroſe, 

by the favour of which for ſome days, and after- 

ward under the covert of a thick fog, Mary eſcaped 

the Engliſh fleet, which lay in wait to intercept 

ber F; and on the 19th of Auguſt, after an abſence — 
of near thirteen years, landed ſaſely at Leith in her 

mtive kingdom. | 


Mary was received by her ſubjects with ſhouts 
nd acclamations of joy, and with every demonſtra- 
ton of welcome and regard. But as her arrival was 
werpected, and no ſuitable preparation had been 
made for it, they could not, with all their efforts, 
lide from her the poverty of the country, and were 
Oliged to conduct her to the palace of Holyrood- 
louſe with little pomp. The Queen, accuſtomed 
rom her infancy to ſplendor and magnificence, and 
fond of them, as was natural at her age, could not 


help obſerving the change in her ſituation, and ſeem - 
«to be deeply affected with it . 


* Prantome, 483. He himſelf was in the ſame galley with 
ke Queen. + Goodal, vol. i. 175. Caſteln. 455. f Brant 484. 
S 4 Nevis 
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kingdom, was withdrawn or deſpiſed. The Englil 


NH EIL HISTOIR N 


Never did any Prince aſcend the throne a4 
juncture which called for more wiſdom in counci, 
or more courage and ſteadineſs in action. The ng 
of religious controverſy was ſtill unabated. Ile 
memory of paſt oppreſſion exaſperated the Prot. 
tants; the ſmart of recent injuries rendered the h 
piſts deſperate; both were zealous, fierce, and i 
concileable. The abſence of their Sovereign ha 
accuſtomed the nobles to independence; and, du 
ing the late commotions, they had acquired ſuch a 
increaſe of wealth, as threw great weight into th 
ſcale of the ariſtocracy, which ſtood not in net 
of any acceſſion of power. The kingdom had lo; 
been under the government of Regents, who ert 
ciſed a delegated juriſdiction, attended with little a 
thority, and which inſpired no reverence, A ſtat 
of pure anarchy had prevailed for the two laſt ye: 
without a Regent, without a ſupreme council, wit 
out the power, or even the form of a regular gt 
vernment . A licentious ſpirit, unacquainted vi 
ſubordination, and diſdaining the reſtraints of | 
and juſtice, had ſpread among all ranks of me 
The influence of France, the ancient ally oft 


of enemies become confederates, had grown in 
confidence with the nation, and had gained an 
cendant over all its councils. The Scottiſh M. 
narchs did not derive more ſplendor or po 
the friendſhip of the former, thai they had real 
to dread injury and diminution from the interpc 
tion of the latter. Every conſideration, whether 


Keith, Appendix 9a, merck 
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elt, or of ſelf-preſervation, obliged Elizabeth B o o x 
\ depreſs the royal authority in Scotland, and to 1 
are the Prince perpetual difficulties, by foment 2 
the ſpirit of diſaffection among the people. 
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[x this poſture were the affairs of Scotland, when 
+ adminiſtration fell into the hands of a young 
en, not nineteen years of age, unacquainted 
th the manners and laws of her country, a ſtranger 
her ſubjects, without experience, without allies, 
d almoſt without a friend. 


Os the other hand, in Mary's fituation we find 
me circumſtances, which, though they did not 
ace theſe diſadvantages, contributed, however, 
alleviate them; and, with ſkilful management, 
git have produced great effects. Her ſubjects, 
wccuſtomed fo long to the reſidence of their Prince, 
re not only dazzled by the novelty and ſplendor 
be royal preſence, but inſpired with awe and re- 
ence, Beſides the places of power and profit 
lowed by the favour of a Prince, his protection, 
familiarity, and even his ſmiles, confer . honour 
vin the hearts of men. From all corners of 
kingdom, the nobles crowded to teſtify their 
and affection to their Sovereign, and ſtudied, 
very art, to wipe out the memory of paſt miſ- 
duct, and to lay in a ſtock of future merit. The 
uements and gaiety of her court, which was 
Kd with the moſt accompliſhed of the French no- 
ly, who had attended her, began to ſoften and 
Poliſh the rude manners of the nation. Mary 
elf poſſeſſed many of theſe qualifications, which 
raiſe 
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of her own ſex, ſhe added many of the accompli 


- qualities were rendered more agreeable by a cou 


predicted a very different iſſue of her reign; 
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raiſe affection, and procure eſteem. ' The bein 
and gracefulneſs of her perſon drew univerſal 
miration, the elegance and politeneſs of her ws 
ners commanded general reſpe&t. To all the thin 


ments of the other. The progreſs ſhe had mad 
all the Arts and Sciences, which were then eſteem 
neceſſary or ornamental, was far beyond wha 
commonly attained by Princes; and all het of 


ous affability, which, without leſſening the di 
of a Prince, ſteals on the hearts of ſubjects with 
bewitching inſinuation. 


_ From theſe circumſtances, notwithſtanding | 
threatening aſpect of affairs at Mary's return i 
Scotland, notwithſtanding the clouds which gat 
ed on every hand, a political obſerver would 


whatever ſudden guſts of faction he might have 
pected, he would never have dreaded the deftrud 
violence of that ſtorm which followed. 


WHILE all parties were contending who {i 
diſcover the moſt dutiful attachment to the C 
the zealous and impatient ſpirit of the age 
out in a remarkable inſtance. On the Sunday 
her arrival, the Queen commanded maſs to bt 
lebrated in the chapel of her palace. The firl 
mour of this occaſioned a ſecret murmuring a 
the Proteſtants who attended the court; comp 
and threatnings ſoon followed; the ſervants bei! 
ing to the chapel were inſulted and abuſed; 1 
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je prior of St. Andrew's had not ſeaſonably inter- B o o x 


od, the rioters might have proceeded to the ut- III. 
' oſt exceſſes “. * | 2 


lr is impoſſible, at this diſtance of time, and 
der circumſtances ſo very different, to conceive 
e violence of that zeal againſt Popery, which then 
oſefſed the nation. Every inſtance of condeſcenſion 
the Papiſts was eſteemed an act of apoſtacy, and 
oleration of a ſingle maſs pronounced to be 
fore formidable to the nation than the invaſion of 
thouſand armed men . Under the influence of 
ee opinions, many Proteſtants would have ven- 
red to go dangerous lengths; and, without at- 
mpting to convince their Sovereign by argument, 
to reclaim her by indulgence, would have abrupt- 
denied her the liberty of worſhipping God in that 
nner, which alone ſhe thought acceptable to him. 
ut the Prior of St. Andrew's, and other leaders of 
party, not only reſtrained this impetuous ſpirit; 
, in ſpite of the murmurs of the people, and 
exclamations of the preachers, obtained for 
e Queen and her domeſtics the undiſturbed exer- 
of the Catholic religion. Near an hundred 
ars after this period, when the violence of religi- 
k animoſities had begun to ſubſide, when time 
the progreſs of learning had inlarged the views 
the human mind, an Engliſh houfe of Com- 
ns refuſed to indulge the wife of their Sovereign 
the private uſe of the maſs. The Proteſtant 
aders deſerve, on this occaſion, the praiſe both of 
dom and of n for conduct ſo different. 


Knox, 284, + Ibid. 287. 


But, 
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Boo k But, at the ſame time, whoever reflects upon 

III. encroaching and ſanguinary ſpirit of Popery, 
T be far from treating the fears and. caution of 


*. more zealous Reformers as altogether imagir 
and deſtitute of any real foundation. 


Tur Proteſtants, however, by this complian 
with the Queen's prejudices, obtained a proclar 
tion highly favourable to their religion. The kt 
formed doctrine, though eſtabliſhed all over 

c kingdom, had never received the countenance 
_ Avzuft 25. ſanction of royal authority. On this occaſion, f 
Queen declared any attempt towards an alteration 
ſubverſion of it, to be a hs crime *, 


Se em- THE Queen, conformable to the oh which 
. 4 been concerted in France, committed the admit 
is the d ſtration of affairs entirely to Proteſtants, 


mart. council was filled with the mpſt eminent perſons 
that party; not a ſingle Papiſt was admitted into 2 
degree of confidence . The Prior of St. Andre 
and Maitland of Lethington ſeemed to hold 
firſt place in the Queen's affection, and polkii 
all the power and reputation of favourite Maul: 
Her choice could not have fallen upon perſons mt 
acceptable to her people; and, by their prudent 
vice, Mary conducted herſelf with ſo much mo 
ration, and deference to the ſentiments of the 
tion, as could not fail of gaining the affection Mut 
her ſubjects 4, the firmeſt foundation of a Prod 
power, and the only genuine ſource of his happuMce 
and glory. 


Keith, 504. + Knox, 295, Leſly, 235. 
A co 
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A corDIAL reconcilement with Elizabeth was Book 
other object of great importance to Mary; and III. 
hough ſhe ſeems to have had it much at heart, in 2 
te beginning of her adminiſtration, to accompliſh 31 
ch a deſirable conjunction, yet many events oc- 79 84m El 
ed to widen, rather than to cloſe the breach. vour. 

he formal offices of friendſhip, however, are ſe 

m neglected among Princes, and Elizabeth, who 

xd attempted fo openly to obſtrutt the Queen's 

y2ge into Scotland, did not fail, a few days after 

tr arrival, to command Randolph to congratulate 

fe return. Mary, that ſhe might be on equal 

ums with her, ſent Maitland to the Engliſh court, 

th many ceremonious expreſſions 'of regard for 

lizabeth . Both the Ambaſſadors were received 

th the utmoſt civility ; and, on each fide, the 

feſſions of kindneſs, as they were made with lit- 

r ſincerity, were liſtened to with proportional 

lie is 


. 


Born were intruſted, however, with ſomething 
e than mere matter of ceremony. Randolph 
ved Mary, with freſh importunity, to ratify the 
aty of Edinburgh. Maitland endeavoured to 
muſe Elizabeth, by apologizing. for the dilatory 
duct of his Miſtreſs with regard to that point. 
tie multiplicity of public affairs ſince her arrival in 
tand, the importanee of the queſtion in diſpute, 
i the abſence of many noblemen, with whom ſhe 
obliged in decency to conſult, were the pre- 
ices offered in excuſe for her conduct; the real 


Keith, 181, &c, c 
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Boo k cauſes of it were thoſe, which have already by 
III. mentioned. But in order to extricate herſelf ou 
«fag theſe difficulties, into which the treaty of Edinbux 
42 2 had led her, Mary was brought to yield a poi 
which formerly ſhe ſeemed determined never tos; 
. She inſtructed Maitland to ſignify her willy 
neſs to diſclaim any right to the crown of Engl 
during the life of Elizabeth, and the lives of 
poſterity ; if, in failure of theſe, ſhe were decly 

next heir by act of parliament *. 


| REASONABLE as this propoſal might apper 
Mary, who thereby precluded herſelf from dif 
ing Elizabeth's. poſſeſſion of the throne, voti 
could be more inconſiſtent with Elizabeth's inter 
or more contradictory to a paſſion, which pred 
nated in the character of that Princeſs. Notvi 
ſtanding all the great qualities which threw fuch k 
tre on her reign, we may obſerve, that ſhe 
tinctured with a jealouſy of her right to the Cre 
which often betrayed her into mean and ungener 
actions. The peculiarity of her ſituation height 
ed, no doubt, and increaſed, but did not 1 
this paſſion. It deſcended to her from Henry 
her grandfather, whom, in ſeveral features 
character, ſhe nearly reſembled. - Like him ſhe! 
fered the title by which ſhe held the Crown to 
1 main ambiguous and controverted, rather than 
mit it to parliamentary diſcuſſion, or derive any 
dition to her right, from ſuch authority. L 
him, ſhe obſerved every pretender to the ſuccell 
not only with that attention, which prudence p 


* Camden, 387. Buch. 329. * 


* 
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. The preſent uncertainty with —— to the 


t of ſucceſſion, operated for Elizabeth's advan- 
0 both on her ſubjects, and on her rivals: A- 


ng the former, every lover of his country re- 
ld her life as the great ſecurity of the national 
uillity ; and Que rather to acknowledge a 
E which was dubious, than to ſearch for one that 
$unknown. The latter, while nothing was de- 
e, were held in dependence, and obliged to 
t her. The manner in which ſhe received this 
imed propoſal of the Scortiſh Queen, was no 
er than might have been expected. She reject- 
tin a peremptory tone, with many expreſſions 
;reſolution never to permit a point of ſo much 
keacy to be touched. 
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Azour this time, the Queen made her public Sept. 2. 


n into Edinburgh with great pomp. Nothing 
 negleted, which could expreſs the duty and af- 


lion of the citizens towards their Sovereign. But 


ul theſe demonſtrations of regard, the genius 
| ſentiments of the nation diſcovered themſelvers 
a circumſtance, which, though inconſiderable, 
nt not to be overlooked. As it was the mode 


ſhe times to exhibit many pageants at every pub» 
blemnity ; moſt of theſe on this occaſion, were 


mved to be repreſentations. of the vengeance 


Ich the Almighty hath inflicted upon idolaters *. 


m while they ſtudied to amuſe and to flatter the 
ken, her ſubjects could not refrain from teſtify» 


* Keith, 189. 
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ing their rage of mort which' ſep 
felled,” - + % egen 

106190 fit e bl 

To reſtore the regular adetviniſtrarioei'iÞ oſt 
and to reform the internal police of the cbm 
became the next object of the Queen's care," 
laws enacted for preſervation of public order, 
the ſecurity of private property, were nearly | 
ſame in Scotland, as in every other civilized evunt 
But the nature of the Scottiſh conſtitution, the 
potence of regal authority, the exorbitant power 
the nobles, the violence of faction, and the f 
manners of the people, rendered the executing 
theſe laws feeble, irregular, and partial. I 
counties which border on England, this defelt 
moſt apparent; and the conſequences of it i 
ſenſibly felt. The inhabitants, ſtrangers to ut 
try, averſe from labour, and unacquainted with 
arts of peace, ſubſiſted intirely by el and pi 
and being confederated in ſepts or clans, com 
ted theſe exceſſes not only with impunity, but 
with honour. During the unſettled ftate of 
kingdom from the death of James V. this dan 
ous licence had grown to an unuſual height; 
the inroads and rapine of thoſe freebooters wer 
come no leſs intolerable to their own cou 


than to the Engliſh. To reſtrain and puniſh =. 
outrages, was an action equally popular i int 
kingdoms. ' The Prior of St. Andrew's ys 8. 
perſon choſen for this important ſervice, 

ordinary powers, together with the title " i 
| Queen's lieutenant, were veſted in him for We: 


N o 
1 2 = © 
| * 
| : 


voruiue can 4 more 8 to men, accuſ- B o o k 


med to regular government, than the preparations III. = 
de on this occaſion. They were ſuch as might 736 er. 5 


expected in the rudeſt and moſt imperfect ſtate 
bciety. The freeholders of eleven ſeveral coun- 
s, with all their followers completely armed, were 
mmoned to afſiſt the Lieutenant in the diſcharge 
his office. Every thing reſembled. a military ex- 
ition, rather than the progreſs of a court of juf- 
* The Prior executed his commiſſion win 
) vigour and prudence, as acquired him a great 
ale of reputation and popularity among his 
untrymen, Numbers of the banditti ſuffered the 
niſhment due to their crimes; and, by the i impar- 
nd rigorous adminiſtration of juſtice, order and 
jullity were reſtored to that par of the king- 


Dbox the biene of the Pare 8. Ab The Papiſts 9 
leaders of the Popiſh faction ſeem to have taken — 

| ſieps towards inſinuating themſelves into the into favour 
ken's favour and confidence T. But the Arch- Vith her. 
bop of St. Andrew's, the moſt remarkable per- 

in the party for abilities and political addreſs, 
received with little favour at court; and what- 
r fecret partiality the Queen might have towards 

who profeſſed the ſame religion with herſelf, \ 
llcovered no inclination, at that time, to take . 
miniſtration of affairs out of the _ to 

eh ſhe had v_ committed it. 


ur cold reception If the Archbiſhop of St. 

Wew's was owing to his connection wich the 
* Keith, 192, + Ibid. 203. 

01, I, 3 2. houſe 


mY 


Bo o « houſe of Hamilton; from which the Queen wa 
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Dec. 20. 


coming his dignity as firſt Prince of the blood 
his high pretenſions as ſuitor the Queen: | 


his reaſon; and, after many en N 


affairs. The aſſembly of the church, which 
the ſame time, preſented n containing n 
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much alienated. The Duke of Guiſe and the Cx: 
dinal could never forgive the zeal, with Which the 
Duke of Chatelherault and his ſon the Earl of Arr 
had eſpouſed the cauſe of the Congregation. Prine 
ſeldom view their ſucceſſors without jealouſy u 
diſtruſt. The Prior of St. Andrew's, . perhay 
dreaded the Duke as a rival in power. All the 
caufes concurred in infuſing into the Queen $ min 
an averſion for that family. The Duke, indulgig 
his love of retirement, lived at a diſtanęe fra 
court, without ling. pains to inſinuate himiſ 
into favour; and though the Earl of Arran'opel 
aſpired to marry the Queen, he, by a moſt unpa 
donable act of imprudence, was the only nobler 
of diſtinction who oppoſed Mary's enjoying thee 
erciſe of her religion; and by raſhly entering a pul 
lic peoteſiagna againſt it, entirely forfeited, her f 
vour *. At the ſame time, the ſordid parſina 
of his father obliged him either to hide himſelf 


lome retirement, or to appear in a manner ut 


love, inflamed by diſappointment, and his mp 
ence, exaſperated by neglect, ,preyed gradually, 


out at laſt in ungovernable as 


Towarps s the end of the year, a Comment * 
Eſtates was held chiefly on account of eccleſialihil, ; 


* Keith, 201, 204. Knox, 286, 4 ran 1 ro 
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&mands with reſpect to the ſuppreſſing of Popery, Boo x 
the encouraging the Proteſtant religion, and the III. 
providing for the maintenance of the-clergy 7. The © 7 
laſt was a matter of great importance, and the ſteps * 
ken towards it n, 'to * ech 0445 


Dover that . af Proteſtant r a ww. 
5 no- conliderably increaſed, many more were gvlation 
il wanted, in every corner of the kingdom. No tte — 
51 rrovilion having been made for them, they 79s of tb 
ud hitherto drawn a ſcanty and precarious ſubſiſt- 

we from the benevolence of their people. To 

fer the Miniſters of an eſtabliſhed church to con- 

nue in this ſtate of indigence and dependence, was 

d indecency equally repugnant to the principles of 

digion, and to the maxims of ſound policy; and 

vuld have juſtified all the imputations of avarice, 

ith which the Reformation was then loaded by its 

mies. The revenues of the Popiſn church were 

te only fund, which could be employed for their 

ef; but during the three laſt years, the ſtate of 

ſe was greatly altered. A great majority of Ab- 

ts, Priors, and other heads of religious houſes, 

b either from a ſeriſe of duty, or from views of 

tereſt, renounced the errors of Popery ; and, not- 
thſtanding this change in their ſentiments, they 

ned their antient revenues. Almoſt the whole 

er of Biſhops, and ſeveral of the other dignita- 

s, ſtill adhered to the Romiſh ſuperſtition: and 

wh debarred from every ſpiritual function, con- 

Iled to enjoy the temporalities of their benefices. 

me lay men, eſpecially thoſe who had been active 
promoting the Reformation, had, under various 

Keith, 210. 


; pre- 
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Book pretences, and amidſt the licence of civil wirg" ot 
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| clergy “. 23 7 Ft 


have been expected from the zeal of the pre. 


eccleſiaſtical revenues could be applied towards 


be examined; and the prejudices and paſſions of 


An exact account of the value of eccleſiaſtical 


their own uſe, the remainder was anriexed-to 
Crown; and out of that, the Queen undertook 


religion, the extirpation of the whole "order, n 
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into their hands poſſeſſions, which beloniged to f 
church. And thus, before any part of the ank 


maintenance of the Proteſtatit Minifters! many 
ferent intereſts were to be adjuſted; many ing 


"two contending parties required the application 
delicate hand. After much contention, the fold 
ing plan was approved by a majority of voids 
4g dteſced in even by the Popiſſi clergy themſch 


nefices throughout the kingdom was appointed 
be taken. The preſent incumbents,” to wh: 
party they adhered, were allowed to keep poſſe 
two thirds of their whole revenue were reſerved 


aſſign a ſufficient maintenance for the Prot 


| — een. un 
As moſt of the Biſhops and ſeveral of the d 
dignitaries were ſtill firmly attached to the Po 


than an act of ſuch extraordinary indulgence, m 


and from the ſpirit which had hitherto animated 
nation. But, on this occaſion, other principls 
ſtructed the operation of ſuch as were purel 
gious. Zeal for liberty, and the love of \ 
two paſſions extremely oppoſite, concurted in 


termining the Proteſtant leaders to f fall in with 
1A e in 
- Keith, Append, 175. Loos. 194. | 
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dan, which deviated ſo manifeſtly from the max- Boo R 


xs, by which they had Miike en their III. 
daduct. 1 1 — 


1567. 


lr the Reformers had been allowed to act with- 
ut controul, and to level all diſtinctions in the 
nuch, the immenſe revenues annexed to eccleſiaſ- 
cal dignities could not, with any colour of juſtice, 
ure been retained, by thoſe in whoſe hands they 
on were; but . mult either have been diſtributed 
nong the Proteſtant. clergy, who performed all 
dig ous offices, or mult have fallen to the Queen, 
um the bounty of whoſe anceſtors, the greater 
of them was originally derived. The former 
eme, however ſuitable to the religious ſpirit of 
uy among the people, was attended with mani- 
la danger. The Popiſh eccleſiaſtics had acquired 
bare in the national property, which far exceeded 
r proportion that was conſiſtent with the happi- 
of the kingdom; and the nobles were deter- 
ined to guard againſt this evil, by preventing the 
rn of thoſe vaſt poſſeſſions into the hands of the 
purch, Nor was the latter, which expoſed the 
jnltitution to more imminent hazard, to be avoid- 
ich leſs care. Even that circumſcribed prero- 
ve, which the Scottiſh Kings poſſeſſed, was the 
get of jealouſy to the nobles, If they had al- 
wed the Crown to ſeize the ſpoils of the church, 

han increaſe of power muſt have followed thar 
ſon of property, as would have raiſed the royal 
hority above controul, and have rendered the 
jſt limited. Prince in Europe the moſt abſolute 
independent. The reign of Henry VIII. pre- 
14 ſented 


| 
' 
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Boo k ſented a recent and alarming example of this tarts 
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their eccleſiaſtical character. But as the plan, W 
was propoſed, gave ſome ſanction to their vſurp 
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The wealth which flowed in upon that Princk fry 
the ſuppreſſion of the monafteries, not only chat 
the maxims of his government, but the tempert 
his mind; and he who had formerly ſubintteg g 
his Patliatnen ts, arid courted his people, diftated;fr 
that time, to the former, with intoleruble note 
and tyrannized over the latter with v Edents 
ſeverity: and-if his policy had not been een 
ſhort- ſighted, if he had not ſquandered wat he it 
quired, with a profuſion equal to his rapaGiotiſic 
and which defeated his ambition, he mighe be 
eſtabliſhed deſpotiſm in England, on a baſis ſobre 
and ſtrong, as all the efforts of the ſubjects vo 
never have been able to ſhake. In Scotland: 
the riches of the clergy bore as great a proporti 
to the wealth of the kingdom, the acquiſition 
church - lands would have been of no tefs importand 
to the Crown, and no leſs fatal to the aril 
The nobles, for this reaſon, guarded — ſuc 
an increaſe of the royal power, * c— 
their own b ed mn 

AvaRice mingled elk with their ct 
the intereſt of their order. The re-uniting 
poſſeſſions of the church to the Crown, or the b 
ſtowing them on the Proteſtant clergy, would þ 
been a fatal blow both to thoſe nobles, whohad,! 
fraud or violence, ſeized part of theſe revenues, and! 
thoſe Abbots and Priors who had torally renouna 


tons, they promoted it with their utmoſt: — 
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ces, 10 ſacrifice A. part, af their ppſſeſtſians, in 
mer to purchaſe the ſegure enjoyment of the re- 


much gain. Many of the ancient dignitaries 
zee men of noble birth; and as they no longer 
exertained hopes of reſtoring the Popiſh religion, 
they wiſhed their own relations, rather than the 
Crown, or the Proteſtant clergy, to be enriched with 
ſpoils of the church. They connived, for this 
raſon, at the encroachments of the nobles ; they 
en aided their avarice and violence; they dealt 
ut che patrimony of the church among their own 
lations, and by granting feus and perpetual leaſes 
f lands and tithes, gave, to the utmaſt of their 
power, ſome colour of legal poſſeſſion, to what was 
formerly mere uſurpation. Many veſtiges of ſuch 
Wenations ſtill remain“. The nobles, with the 
wncurrence of the incumbents, daily extended their 


ics of their richeſt, and moſt valuable poſſeſſions. 
ren that third part, which was given up in order 
Þ ſilence the clamours of the Proteſtant clergy, 
ad to be ſome equiyalent to the Crown for its 
ckims, amounted to no confiderable ſum, The 
/virds due by the more powerful nobles, eſpecially 


imoſt univerſally remitted. K Others, by producing 
raudulent rentals; by eſtimating the corn, and 


» Keith, 507. Spotſw. 175. 


1 4 other 


minder; and after deeming the whole irrecoverably 
it, they conſidered whatever they could retrieve as 


ucroachments, and gradually ſtripped the eccleſiaſ- 


ſuch as had embraced the Reformation, were 


270. 


Tie popiſh eccleliaſtics, though the lopping off aB,o.o.x.. 
uind of their revenues was by, no means agrecable N 
> them, conſented, under their preſent. circum- 


LY 
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Book other payments in kind, at an under value and by 
IE. the connivance of collectors greatly — 
u charge againſt themſelves*:5 and the nobles þ 
=_ raaſon to be ſatisfied with u, device Which, 3 
ſo ſmall N en _ then els! vaſt pol. 
emen 5016 a 21 bnt : Ee, 
4: le $558 w Leh % Hot 840. 

The Prote- Non were th - Proteſtant clergy confiderablegin, 
0 gane ers by this new regulation; they found it to bes 
by it. more eaſy matter to kindle zeal, than to rextinguih 
avarice. Thoſe very men, whom formerly tt 

had ſwayed with abſolute authority, were nom dei 

to all their remonſtrances. The Prior of St. An 

drew's, the Earl of Argyll, the Earl of Motto 

and Maitland, all the moſt zealous leaders of th 
Congregation, were appointed to aſſign, or, as i 

was called, to modiſy their ſtipends. Anhundre 

merks Scottiſh was the allowance which their" libe 

rality afforded to the generality of Miniſters I 

a few three hundred merks' were granted 7. Abon 
twenty-four thouſand pounds Scottiſh appears Mt 

have been the whole ſum allotted for the mainte 

nance of a national church eſtabliſhed by law, 1 
eſteemed, throughout the kingdom, the truechurd 

of God t. Even this ſum was paid with lige «ip 

actneſs, and the. Miniſters were kept” in the fan 
pore and M > as gms; © , 


1561. 


1911 11) U K 7 


1563. Tu eee of the Queen's admitiſtrati 
Dages. ood the elegance of her court, had' Ry 
- op ſome degree, the ferocity of the  Hobles, and ani 

* Keith, 3 188, Spotl, 163. of Kior, yo 


t Keith, Append. 168. 3 
cuſtome 
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ie check to chair faftions-and: tumultuary-ſpiric- 
u, as a ſtate of order and tranquillity was not 
ural to the feudal ariſtocracy, it could not be of 
g continuance; and this year became remarkable 
the moſt rn eruptions of inteſtine diſcord 
eg Ts Iii er att 1 bo, ' 37 x 
18 Hr 2110 88: Tt? rt ig 
Amono ch? great d — nobility of 
land, a Monarch could poſſeſs little authority, 


interfering of intereſt, the unſettled ſtate of 


ferceneſs of their o.] manners, ſowed, among 
great families, the ſeeds of many quarrels: and 


decided not by law, but by violence The 
knded Baron, without having recourſe to the Mo- 


nbled his own followers, and invaded the lands 


eltate and honours, every nobleman tranſmitted 
he hereditary feud to his poſterity, who were 
und in honour to adopt and to hang LAM 


vl oy „ 2G i "79 2 


dren a diſſention had ſubſiſted 8 the houſe 
Hamilton and the Fart of Bothwell, and was 


Kions ?. Both the Earl ef Arran and Bothwell 
ppening to be in waiting at 727 ſame time, their 


* Keith, 213. 


| exerciſe--no extenſive or rigorous juriſdiction. 


perty, the frequency of public commotions, and 
ntentions. Theſe, as we have already obſerved, 


ch, or acknowledaing his ſuperior authority, aſ- 


lis rival in an hoſtile manner. Together with 


ſame inveterate rancouu rtr 


ghtened by mutual injuries during the late com- 


fol- 


28 


jomed them to greater-mildneſs+ and humaniry';'B o 0x 


e at the ſame time, -her-preſence and authority III. 
— A 


18685 
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B o o x followers quarrelled frequently in the ſtreets of Egin 
HI. burgh, and excited dangerous tumults datt 
1562. At laſt, the mediation of their friends, ix | 
— of Knox, brought about a mmm "ay 
ey one to Dance noblemen . 
VE „e ee 
A FEW) days ae nn came to Knox, a 
with the utmoſt terror and confuſion, eonſeſſed 
to him, and then to the Prior of St. Andrew 
that, in order to obtain the ſole direction of affu 
Bothwell and his kinſmen the Hamiltons, had c 
ſpired to murder the Prior, Maitland, and the o 
favourites of the Queen, The Duke of Chat 
rault regarded the Prior as a rival, who had ſi 
planted him in the Queen's favour, and who fi 
that place at the helm, which he imagined to 
due to himſelf, as firſt Prince of the blood. Bat 
well, on account of the perſonal injuries which 
had received from the Prior during the late co 
motions, was no leſs exaſperated againſt him. 
whether he and the Hamiltons had agreed to cem 
their new alliance, with the blood of their com 
enemy, or whether the conſpiracy exiſted on 
the frantic and diſordered imagination of tbe + 
of Arran, it is impoſſible, amidſt the cotiadic 
of hiſtorians, and the defectiveneſs of records, 
ſitively to determine. Among men inflamed w 
reſentment, and impatient for revenge, raſh exp 
ſions might be uttered, and violent and crimi 
expedients propoſed 3 and on that foundation, ; 
ran's diſtempered fancy might rear the whole 
perſtructure of a conſpiracy. All the perſon 


* Knox, 305. 


cuk 
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ied, denied their guilt with the utmoſt confidenee/B o O & 

vt the known characters of the men, and the vio- III. — 2 

at ſpirit of the age, added greatly to the probabi- 7302 

i of the accuſation; and abundantly juſtify th 

nut of the Queen's Miniſters, who confined 

bthwell, Arran, and a few of the ringleaders, in 

parate priſons, and obliged the Duke to ſurrender 

te ſtrong caſtle of Dunbarton, which he had held 

un the time of his reſigning the eyes 

ent ®, tet; t Art trio 4 ft Tm 
Alter E hyde! rial r N er INN 

Taz cfigns of the Earl of Huntly againſt the ue ran of 

or of St. Andrew's were deeper laid, and pro- Huntly's 


enmity to 


xd more memorable and more tragical events. the Queen's 
unge Gordon Earl of Huntly, having been one er. 

the nobles who conſpired againſt James HI. and 

bo raiſed his ſon James IV. to the throne, enjoy- 

a great ſhare in the confidence of that generous 

Mace T. By his bounty, great acceſſions of wealth 

id power were added to a family, already opulent 

xd powerful. On the death of that Monarch, 
kxander the next Earl, being appointed Lord 
tutenant of all the counties beyond Forth, left 
other nobles to contend for offices at court; 
l retiring to the north, where his eſtate and in- 
fnce lay, reſided: there, in a kind of princely in- 
endence. The Chieftains in that part of the 
Igdom dreaded the growing dominion of ſuch a 
agerous neighbour, but were unable to prevent 
k encroachments. Some of his rivals he ſecretly 
dermined, others he ſubdued by open force. His 


' Knox, 307, 308. Keith, 292. f Crawf. "Officers of 


, 56. 
eſtate 


* 
It 


234 


B o o x eſtate far exceeded that of any other ſubject, an; 


Ill. 


Wy 
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aſſiſted the Queen Regent in her attempts to cmi 
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his ſuperiorities and juriſdictions extended overs 
of the northern counties. With power and pol 
fions ſo immenſe, under two long and feeble: ming 
rities, and amidſt the ſhock of civil commotioꝶ 
the Earls of Huntly might have indulged the ma 
elevated hopes. But happily for the Crown, 
active and enterpriſing ſpirit was not the charadt 
riſtic of that family, and hate ver object their a 
bition might have in view, they choſe rather to a 
quire it by political addreſs, than to ſeize it opel 
and by force of dn Pr: ef ; 45.49 To 1:+$4 


Tur udo of — ry 9 Eule 
the late commotions, had been perfectly funk 
to the character of the family, in that age dub 
ous, variable, and crafty. While the - ſucceſs, 
the Lords of the Congregation was uncertain, 


them. When their affairs put on a better aſpe 
he pretended to join them, but never heartily fayou 
ed their cauſe. He was courted and feared: by cad 
of the contending parties; both connived at, 
encroachments in the north; and, by artiſce 
force, which he well knew how to emplop alt 


nately, and in their proper places, he added ene un 


day to the nen n and wealth which! 
N . Abd 10 chou 
ee e abnge? VOI 

He oulrved the proving reputation and aui 
rity of the Prior of St. Andrew's, with the ge 
eſt jealouſy and concern, and conſidered him ® 
rival who had engroſſed that ſhare in 
994111 Que 
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perſonal injuries ſoon increaſed the, miſunder- "I 
icy occafioned by rivalſhip in power. 
ren having determined to reward the ſervices 
of the Prior of St. Andrew's,” by creating him an 
Earl, ſhe made choice of Mar, as the place whence 
fe ſhould take his title; and, that he might be bet- 
tr able to ſupport his new honour, beſtowed upon 


Theſe were part of the royal demeſnes “, but the 


jears, to keep poſſeſſion of them +. On this occa- 
fon, the Earl not only complained, with ſome rea- 


auſe to be alarmed at the intruſion of a formidable 
wohbour into the heart of his territories, who 
night be able to rival his power, and'excite his * 
preſſed vaſſals to * off his yok e. 


d and confirmed Huntly's ſuſpicions. Sir John 
pute about the property of an eſtate, This diſpute 


linately to meet in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, and 
being both attended with armed followers, à ſcuffle 
aſded, in which Lord Ogilvie was dangerouſly 
wounded by Sir John. The Magiſtrates ſeized both 


lie offenders, and the Queen commanded them to 
be ſtrictly confined. Wager: any regular Sefer 


as 


* Cena? Bk 295. 1 Buch. 334. — 
6 5 ment, 


Els of Huntly had been permitted, for ſeveral 


fn, of the loſs which he ſuſtained, but had real 


Gordon, his third ſon, and Lord Ogilvie had a diſ- f 


came a deadly quarrel. They happened unfor- 


| 275 


Queen's' confidence, to which his own zeal for the Bo * 
7 religion ſeemed to give him a preferable t- . 


The 8 


lim, at the ſame time, the lands of that name. Feb, 20. 


Aw incident, which happened ſoon after, cata. June 27. 
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Bo ox ment, ſuch a breach of public peace and order uo 


III. 


5 1562. 


Al and the friends of each party began to convene thy the 


Avguſt, 


With the utmoſt violence, in the minds of the Eat 
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expoſe the perſon offending, to certain: Puniſher 
At this time, . ſome ſeverity was neceflary, in ori" 
to vindicate the Queen's authority from an , 

the moſt heinous which had been offered ; to it 1 
her return into Scotland. But in an age accuſton 
ed to licence and anarchy, even this ede 
tion of her power in ordering them to be keyt 
cuſtody, was deemed an act of intolerable gon 


vaſſals and dependants, in order to overawe, or 1 
fruſtrate the deciſions of juſtice . Mean whil 
Gordon made his eſcape out of priſon, and ir 
into Aberdeenſhire, complained loudly of the ind 
nity with which he had been treated; and a f 
the Queen's actions were, at this juncture, imputs 
to the Earl of Mar, this added not a Ne | 
reſentment, which Huntly had e 

that nobleman. 130 © 


Ar the very time when theſe paſſions ferment! 


of Huntly and his family, the Queen happened 
ſet out on a progreſs into the northern parts of d 
kingdom. She was attended by the Earls af Mara 
Morton, Maitland, and other leaders of that 
The preſence of the Queen, in a country where 9 
name greater than the Earl of Huntly's had beg 
heard of, and no power ſuperior to his had been & 
erciſed, for many years, was an event, of itſelf, 
bundantly mortifying to that haughty nohens 


1 Keith, 223. To — 3 M 
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while the Queen was entirely under the direc+ o OK 
0 gef Mar, all her actions were cm nn 8 III. 

iepreſented, and conſtrued into injuries; and a Ye 2% 
ſand circumſtances could not 7 awa - 
n Huntly's jealouſy, to offend his pride, and to 
fame his reſentment, Amidſt the agitations of ſo 
zany violent e ſome e was non. 
le, = Mey LINER LOH 


Ox Mary 8 Sn in the Sh, ec 
lis wife, a woman capable of executing the com- 
nion with abundance of dexterity, to ſooth the 
en, and to intercede for pardon to their ſon, 
ut 8. Queen peremptorily required, that he ſhould 
gin deliver himſelf into the hands of juſtice, and 
jj on her clemency. Gordon was perſuaded to 
b ſo; and being enjoined by the Queen to enter 
linſelf priſoner in the caſtle of Stirling, he promiſed 
likewiſe to obey that command. Lord Erſkine, 
lar's uncle, was, at that time, Governor of this 
n. The Queen's ſeverity, and the place in which 
te appointed Gordon to be confined, were inter- 
Ireted to be new marks of Mar's rancour, and 
wemented the hatred of the Gordons againſt him. 


Mzax time, Sir John Gordon ſet out towards 8e pt. 2. 
Ailing ; but inſtead of performing his promiſe to 

lie Queen, made his eſcape from his guards, and 
kturned to take the command of his followers, who 

were riſing in arms, all over the north. Theſe were 

Eſtined to ſecond and improve the blow, by which 

li father propoſed, fecretly, and at once, to cut off 

Mar, Morton, and Maitland, his 3 adver- 
ſaries. 
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III. 
— 
1362. 


Take arms / 
againſt the 


Queen, 


Keith, 230. a + Knox, 318. 4 Crate Officer 
State, 87, 88. | | 


ti. — 1 


of aſſaſſins . His own houſe at Strathbog 
Journey thither, the Queen heard of young Gordo 


roof, by that fortunate expreſſion of her reſentmen 


Queen was entirely under the direction of his tin 
ing the allegiance: which he owed his Sovereig 0 


in the caſtle, by Huntly's orders, ſhut the gates 
gainſt her. Mary was obliged to lodge in the ton 


Queen, who was attended by a very ſlender tral 
She every moment expected the approach of the 
bels, and ſome ſhips were already ordered into 
river to ſecure her eſcape. The loyalty of the h 
roes, Frazers, Mackintoſhes, and ane ighbou 
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horrid deed were frequently appointed; but the e 
cuting of it was wonderfully prevented, by ſome i 
thoſe unforeſeen accidents, which ſo often occur 
diſconcert the ſchemes, and to intimidate the hem 


was the laſt and: molt convenient ſcene, appoiny 


for committing the intended violence. But, on he 


flight and rebellion, and refuſing, in Wes rank 
ports of her indignation, to enter under the fa 


ſaved her M iniſters from unavoidable oo 


„Tun in ſucceſs of theſe efforts of print reven 
previgiented | Huntly into open rebellion. As f 


it was impoſſible to work their ruin, without viola 
On her arrival at Inverneſs, the commanding off 
which was open and deſenceleſs; but this, too, 


quickly ſurrounded. by a multitude of the Earl's f 
lowers T. The utmoſt conſternation ſeized ti 


z4 
"3; 14 
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rom this danger. By their aſſiſtance, ſhe even for- 
the caſtle to ſurrender, and inflicted on the Go- 
emor the Anon which his inſolence * 


Tus open act of difsBediencs was the occaſion 
a meaſure more galling to Huntly than any the 
ueen had hitherto taken. Lord Erſkine, having 
metended a right to the earldom of Mar, Stewart 
elgnedd it in his favour; and at the ſame time Mary 
ferred upon him the title of Earl of Murray, with 
eſtate annexed to that dignity, which had been 
the poſſeflion of the Earl of Huntly ſince the year 
$48 . From this he concluded that his family 
z devoted to deſtruction; and dreading to be 
ripped, gradually, of thoſe poſſeſſions, which, in 
mard of their ſervices, the gratitude of the Crown 
d beſtowed on himſclf, or his anceſtors, he no 


Queen? s proclamation, openly took arms. In- 
1d of yielding thoſe places of ſtrength, which 
uy required him to ſurrender, his followers diſ- 
rd or cut in pieces the parties which ſhe diſpatch- 
Ito take poſſeſſion of them + ; and he himſelf, ad- 
neing with a conſiderable body of men towards 
rdcen, to which place the Queen was now re- 
med, filled ber ſmall court with conſternation. 


n army, be was obliged to call in the aſſiſtance 
the neighbouring barons; but as moſt of theſe 


" Crawf. Peer, 359, + Knox, 319. p4 Keith, 230. f 
Yor. I, U either 


ger diſguifed his intentions, but, in defiance of 


— 
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ing Clans, who took arms in her defence, ſaved her B 0.0 « 


IL. 
N 


ray had wy a handful of men in whom he 
ud confide . In order to form the appearance 
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Bo o xeither favoured Huntly's deſigns, or ſtood in 

III. of his power, from them no cordial or effe&tua 

vice could be expected. 
1562. 

Ogob. 28, Wir theſe troops, however, Murray, who coll 
gain nothing by delay, marched briſkly towards i 
enemy. He found them at Corrichie, poſted 
great advantage; he commanded his northern af 
ciates inſtantly to begin the attack; but on the f 
motion of the enemy, they treacherouſly turned th 

backs; and Huntly's followers, throwing aſide in 
ſpears, and breaking their ranks, drew their ſwor 

He is de- and ruſhed forward to the purſuit. It was the 

care" ef that Murray gave proof both of ſteady coury 

Murray, and of prudent conduct. He ſtood immoveib 
on a riſing ground, with the ſmall but truſty be 
of his allberents, who preſenting their ſpears tot 
enemy, received them with a determined reſoluti 
which they little expected. The Highland bn 
ſword is not a weapon fit to encounter the Scott 
ſpear. In every. civil commotion, the ſupero 
of the latter has been evident, and has always 
cided the conteft. On this occaſion, the irregt 
attack of Huntly's troops was eaſily repulke 
Murray's firm battalion. Before they recore 
from the confuſion occaſioned by this unforeſeen s 

ſiſtance, thoſe who had begun the flight, willng" 
regain their credit with the victorious party, fell Wl 
on them, and compleated the rout. Huntly | Lt 
ſelf, who was extremely corpulent, was trodden_il .... 
death in the purſuit, His ſons, Sir John and AF . 
were taken, and Murray returned in triumpy' l 
Aberdeen with his priſoners, | | : 

4 | 
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ir Sovereign was extremely ſhort, Three days 
er the battle, Sir John Gordon was beheaded at 
berdcen, His brother Adam was pardoned on 
count of his youth. Lord Gordon, who had been 
ivy to his father's deſigns, was ſeized in the ſouth, 
| upon trial found guilty of treaſon ; but, through 
8 clemency, the puniſhment was remit- 
, The firſt Parliament proceeded againſt this 
rat family, with the utmoſt rigour of law, and re- 
uced their power and fortune to the loweſt ebb *. 


As 


This conſpiracy of the Earl of Huntly is one of the moſt in- 
ate and myſterious paſſages in the Scottiſh hiſtory. As it was 
ranſation purely domeſtic, and in which the Engliſh were 
tle intereſted, few original papers concerning it have been 
nd in Cecil's Collection, the great ſtorehouſe of evidence and 
immation with regard to the affairs of this period, 


Buchanan ſuppoſes Mary to have formed a deſign about this 
je, of deſtroying Murray, and of employing the power of 
tarl of Huntly for this purpoſe. But his account of this 
bole tranſaction appears to be ſo void of truth, and even of 
ability, as to deſerve no ſerious examination. At that time, 
wanted power, and ſeems to have had no inclination to 
unit any act of violence upon her brother. 


Two other hypotheſes have been advanced, in order to ex- 


L It cannot well be conceived, that the Queen's journey to 
worth was a ſcheme concerted by Murray, in order to ruin 
karl of Huntly. 1. Huntly had reſided at court almoſt 
7 ſince the Queen's. return, Keith, 198. Append. 175, 
This was the proper place in which to have ſeized 
Jo attack him in Aberdeenſhire, the ſeat of his power, 

U 2 and 
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Taz trial of men taken in actual rebellion againſt 9 K 


—4 4 


1562. 


this matter; but they appear to be equally removed from 


1 
o<® K 
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Book As the fall of the Earl of Huntly is the moſt i 
— portant event of this year, it would have been i 


1562. and in the midſt of his vaſſals, was a project equally ab 
ſurd and hazardous. 2, The Queen was not accompanied wit 
a body of troops, capable of attempting any thing agzin 
Huntly by violence; her train was not more numerous, thy 
was uſval in times of greateſt tranquillity, Keith, 230. z. The 
remain two original letters with regard to this conſpiracy, a 
from Randolph the Engliſh Refident, and another from 
land, both directed to Cecil. They talk of Huntly's meaſures WF 
notoriouſly treaſonable. Randolph mentions” his repeated 
tempts to aſſaſſinate Murray, &c. No hint is given of any n 
vious reſolution, formed by Mary's Miniſters, to ruin Hunt 
and his family. Had any ſuch deſign ever exiſted, it was R 
dolph's duty to have diſcovered it; nor would Maitland u 
laboured to conceal it from the Engliſh ſecretary, Keith, tt j 
2 32. | | a F 7 


II. To ſuppoſe that the Earl of Huntly had laid any plan 
ſeizing the Queen, and her Miniſters, ſeems to be no leb iP" 
probable. 1. On the Queen's arrival in the north, be laben 
in good earneſt, to gain her favour, and to obtain a pardon r. 
his ſon. Knox, 318. . 2. He met the Queen, firſt at Abende 
and then at Rothemay, whither he would not have ventured 
come, had he harboured any ſuch treaſonable reſolution. Kt 2 
318. z. His conduct was irreſolute and wavering, like H 
a man diſconcerted by an unforeſeen danger, not hike one e 
cuting a concerted plan. 4. The moſt conſiderable peru | 
his clan ſubmitted to the Queen, and found ſurety to obey met 
commands, Keith, 226, Had the Earl been previoully « 
mined to riſe in arms againſt the Queen, or to ſeize her 
ſters, it is probable he would have imparted it to his prin 

- followers, nor would they have deſerted him in this manner. er 4 


For theſe reaſons, we have, on the one hand, vindicated 
Earl of Murray from any deliberate intention of ruining te 
mily of Gordon; and on the other hand, we have imputed av 
violent conduct of the Earl of Huntly, to a ſudden ftart af 
ſentment, without charging him with any premeditated p * 
of rebellion. | 


9 
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oper to interrupt the narrative, by taking notice B o 9 K 
{lefſer tranſactions, which may now be related with III. 

| propriety. | 8 
qual prop ty | „ 1562. 
Is the beginning of ſummer, Mary, who was de- An inter- 
frous of entering into a more intimate correſpon- view ve. 
knce and familiarity with Elizabeth, employed zabeth and 
Maitland to deſire a perſonal interview with her, — eg 
bmewhere in the north of England. As this pro 
poſal could not be rejected with decency, the time, 
the place, and the circumſtances of the meeting were 
nſtantly agreed upon. But Elizabeth was prudent 
enough not to admit into her kingdom, a rival, 
zho outſhone herſelf, ſo far, in beauty, and grace- 
fulneſs of perſon 3 and who excelled, ſo eminently, 
nall the arts of inſinuation and addreſs. Under pre- 
ence of being confined to London, by the attention 
which ſhe was obliged to give to the civil wars in 
France, ſhe put off the interview for that ſeaſon *, 
d prevented her ſubjects from ſceing the Scottiſh 
Queen, the charms of whoſe appearance, and beha- 
mour, ſhe envied, and had ſome reaſon to dread. 


Dos xo this year, the Aſſembly of the church june 3. 
met twice, In both theſe meetings, were exhibited Pe. 25. 
nany complaints of the poverty and dependence of the 
Curch; and many murmurs againſt the negligence 
ir avarice of thoſe, who had been appointed to col- 
let, and to diſtribute the ſmall fund, appropriated 
bor the maintenance of preachers T. A petition, 

Caving redreſs of their grievances, was pieſented to 


® Keith, 216. I Knox, 311, 323. 
| U 3 the 
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Boo x the Queen; but without any effect. There waz wy 
III. reaſon to expect that Mary would diſcover any for 
1 wardneſs to grant the requeſts of ſuch ſupplic: 
152. And as her Miniſters, though all moſt zealous Pr, 
teſtants, were themſelves.growing rich on the inhe 

ritance of the church, they were equally regardle 

of the indigence and demands of their brethren. 


1563. Maxx had now continued above two years in 
A ſtate of widowhood. Her gentle adminiſtration ha 
regard to ſecured the hearts of her ſubjects, who were impy 
+> cog tient for her marriage, and wiſhed the Crown to de 
ſcend in the right line from their ancient Monarchs 

She herſelf was the moſt amiable woman of the ag 

and the fame of her accompliſhments, together vi 

the favourable circumſtance of her having one king 

dom already in her poſſeſſion, and the 'proſpet « 
mounting the throne of another, prompted m: 
different Princes to ſolicit an alliance fo Hlluſtriou 
Scotland, by its ſituation, threw ſo much weig 

and power into whatever ſcale it fell, that all E 

rope waited with ſolicitude for Mary's determin 

tion ; and no event in that age excited ſtronger pc 

. litical fears and jealouſies; none intereſted me 

deeply the paſſions of ſeveral Princes, or gave riſkt 

more contradictory intrigues, than the me 

the Scottiſh Queen. 


Bhe is fon- THE Princes of the houſe of Auſtria remembel 
cited by ed what vaſt projects the French had founded © 


different 
Princes, their former alliance with the Queen of Scots; al 


though the unexpected death, firſt of Henry and tie 
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of Francis, had hindered theſe from taking effect, B o o x 
jet if Mary ſhould again make choice of a huſband III. 
among the French Princes, the ſame deſigns might "> 
e revived and proſecuted with better ſucceſs. 1503. 


[x order to prevent this, the Emperor entered in- By the | 
o 2 negociation with the Cardinal of Lorrain, who charles. 
ud propoſed to marry the Scottiſh Queen to the 
Archduke Charles, Ferdinand's third ſon. The mat- 

+ Wc vas communicated to Mary; and Melvil, who, 
u that time, attended the Elector Palatine, was 
de commanded to enquire into the character and ſitua- 


ton of the Archduke *. 


umi II. though no leſs apprehenſive of Mary's % Pon - 

falling once more into the hands of France, envied spain. 

bis uncle Ferdinand the acquiſition of ſo important 
zprize; and as his own inſatiable ambition graſped 

tall the kingdoms of Europe, he employed his am- 

tafſlador at the French court, to ſolicit the Princes 

c Lorrain in behalf of his ſon Don Carlos, at that 

time, the heir of all the extenſive dominions, which 


belonged to the Spaniſh monarchy f. 


Caruerine of Medicis, on the other hand, y the 
draded the marriage of the Scottiſh Queen with ihn. 
ay of the Auſtrian Princes, which would have ad- 

& ſo much to the power and pretenſions of that 
ambitious race. Her jealouſy of the Princes of 
Lorrain rendered her no leſs averſe from an alliance, 

"ich, by ſecuring them the protection of the Em- 


© Melv. 63, 65. Keith, 239. See Append, Ne, VII. 
} Caſteln. 461, Addit. a Labor. 501, 503. 
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Boo k peror or King of Spain, would give new boldne (of 
III. their enterpriſing ſpirit, and enable them to ſett 
1 power of the Crown, which they already rivalled 
* open defiance : And as ſhe was afraid that theſ 
ſplendid propoſals of the Auſtrian family wou 

dazzle the young Queen, ſhe inſtantly diſpa 
Caſtelnau into Scotland, to offer her in marti 

the Duke of Anjou, the brother of her former huf 


band, who ſoon after mounted the throne of France" 
| 15 


Mary's de- MARY attentively weighed the pretenſions of 
— many rivals. The archduke had little to recom 
as mend him, but his high birth. The example « 
Henry VIII. was a warning againſt contracting 
marriage with the brother of her former huſband 
nor could ſhe bear the thoughts of appeating i 
France, in a rank inferior to that which ſhe had for 
merly held in that kingdom. She liſtened therefore 
with partiality, to the Spaniſh propoſitions, andt 
proſpect of ſuch vaſt power and dominions flattert 
the ambition of a young and aſpiring Princels. 


THREE ſeveral cirevinſtancts; bode concu 
red to divert Mary from any thopghts ad. a forri 
alliance, 


Tux firſt of theſe was the murder of her unc 
the Duke of Guiſe. The violence and ambition 
that nobleman had involved his country in a cv" 
war; which was conducted with furious animoli 
and various ſucceſs. At laſt the Duke laid ſiege tl 


* CaſteJnau, 461. 


Orle 
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tis blow proved fatal to the Queen of Scots. The 
ung Duke was a minor; and the Cardinal of 
rain, though ſubtle and intriguing, wanted that 
gaunted and enterpriſing courage, which rendered 
e ambition of his brother ſo formidable. Cathe- 
te, inſtead of encouraging the ambition, or fur- 
ering the pretenſions of her daughter-in-law, took 
kifure in mortifying the one, and in diſappointing 
e other. In this ſituation, and without ſuch a 
dector, it became neceſſary for Mary to contract 
views, and to proceed with caution ; and what- 
r proſpe&t of advantage might allure her, ſhe 
ud venture upon no dangerous or doubtful mea- 


ay, was the opinion of the Queen of England. 

he marriage of the Scottiſh Queen intereſted EN 
beth more deeply than any other Prince; and ſhe 
erved all her deliberations concerning it with 
& moſt anxious attention. She herſelf ſeems early 
ave formed a reſolution of living unmarried, and 
t diſcovered no ſmall inclination to impoſe the 
te law on the Queen of Scots. She had already 
perienced what uſe might be made of Mary's 
wer and pretenſions, to invade her dominions, arid 
Citurb her poſſeſſion of the Crown. The death 
(Francis IT; had happily delivered her from this 
ager, which ſhe determined to guard againſt for 
ſuture, with the utmoſt care. As the reſtleſs 


ambi- 
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leans, the bulwark of the Proteſtant cauſe ; and B o OK 


had reduced that city to the laſt extremity, when III. 
was aſſaſſinated by the frantic zeal of Poltrot. ve 7 


Txz ſecond circumſtance, which weighed With The views ' 
of Eliza- 
beth. 
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Book ambition of the Auſtrian Princes, the avowed 
IMI. 


1563. 


ber title to the ſucceſſion, and, if well foun 
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bigotted patrons of the Catholic ſuperſtition, a 
her, in a particular manner, dread their neighbs 
hood, ſhe inſtructed Randolph, to . remoaſtrate, 
the ſtrongeſt terms, againſt any alliance with d 
and to acquaint Mary, that as ſhe herſelf wi 


conſider ſuch a match to be a breach of the perly is 


friendſhip, in which they were ſo happily united; 
the Engliſh nation would regard it, as the diſk 
tion of that confederacy which now ſubſiſted | 
tween the two kingdoms : That, in order to 
ſerve their own religion and liberties, they wa 
in all probability, take ſome ſtep /prejudicid 
her right of ſucceſſion, which, as ſhe well ky 
they neither wanted power nor pretences to 
validate, and ſet aſide. This threatening ws 
companied with a promiſe, but expreſſed in 
ambiguous terms, that if Mary's choice of al 
band ſhould prove agreeable to the Engliſh nat 
Elizabeth would appoint proper perſons to en 


command it to be publickly recognized. She 
ſerved, however, a myſterious. ſilence . cone 
the perſon, on whom ſhe wiſhed the choice df 
Scottiſh Queen to fall, The revealing of this] 
was reſerved for ſome future negociation. M 
while ſhe threw out ſome obſcure hints, that 
tive of Britain, or one not of princely rank, * 
be her ſafeſt and moſt inoffenſive choice. A 
vice offered with ſuch an air of ſuperiority and 
mand, mortified, no doubt, the pride of the & 


® Keith, 242, 245. 
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But, under her preſent circumſtances, B O © K 
- was obliged to bear this indignity. Deſtitute of III. 
| foreign aſſiſtance, and intent upon the Engliſh — 3 
deeſſon, the great object of her wiſhes and ambi- 503. 
it became neceſſary to court a rival, whom, 


tout manifeſt er deere ſhe could not venture 
offend, 


i 


111 


Taz inclination of her own ſubjects was another, The ſenu- 
d not the leaſt conſiderable circumſtance, which cal- —_— 
| for Mary's attention at this conjunctute. They RN 
aten taught, by the fatal experiment of her former 

ge, to dread an union with any great Prince, 

"y rower might be employed to oppreſs their 

gon and liberties. They trembled at the thoughts 

match with a foreigner; and if the Crown 

ld be ſtrengthened by new dominions or allian- 

x, they foreſaw that the royal prerogative would 

In be ſtretched beyond its ancient and legal limits. 

heir eagerneſs to prevent this could ſcarce fail of 

owing them into the arms of England. Eliza- 

6 would be ready to afford them her aid, towards 

hucting a meaſure ſo difagreeable to herſelf. 

was eaſy for them to ſeize the perſon of the So- 

ga. By the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh fleet, they 

ud render it difficult for any foreign Prince to 

| in Scotland. The Roman Catholics, now an 
n{iderable party in the kingdom, and diſpirited 

the loſs of the Earl of Huntly, could give no 

ruction to their deſigns. To what violent ex- 

nes, the national abhorrence of a foreign yoke 

gut have been carried, is manifeſt from the tranſ- 


actions 
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B o o k actions both nen and e to 0 hep 


III. 


her own ſubjects. 


A parlia- 
ment held, 
May 26. 


The grant of the earldom of Murray to the P 


- miniſtration had hitherto been extremely popul 


tion; and, by conſequence, the proceedings of i 


never to ratify that treaty, took care that this ſand 
[ſhould not be deemed any acknowledgment cf 
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period. 


| Ma es ects 

Fon theſe reaſons, Mary lid eee Va in 
all thoughts of foreign alliance, and ſeemed vill 
to ſacrifice her own ambition, in order to rem 
the jealouſies of Elizabeth, and to quiet the fears 


| Taz Parliament met this year, for the firſt ti 
ſince the Queen's return into Scotland. Mary's 


Her Miniſters poſſeſſed the confidence of the 
aſſembly were conducted with perfect unaninit 


of St. Andrew's was confirmed: the Earl of Hut 
ly, and ſeveral of his vaſſals and dependants, w 
attainted : the attainder againſt Kirkaldy of Grany 
and ſome of his accomplices in the murder of 
dinal Beatoun, was reverſed *: the act of oblivi 
mentioned in the treaty of Edinburgh, received! 
royal ſanction. But Mary, who had determi 


validity; ſhe granted her conſent merely in co 
ſcenſion to the Lords in Parliament, who, on 
knees, beſought her to allay the jealouſies and 
prehenſions of her ane pen by ſuch a grad 
law T. 


— 4 A 1 


* Knox, 330. + + Sporky. 188. | 
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No attempt was made, in this Parliament, toB o o K 
cure the Queen's aſſent to the laws eſtabliſhing III. 

e Proteſtant religion. Her Miniſters, though zea- 3 
us Proteſtants themſelves, were aware that this 3 
wid not be urged without manifeſt danger and im- —_— 
dence. She had conſented, through their influ- to religion. 
ce, to tolerate and protect the reformed doctrine. 

key had even prevailed on her to impriſon and 

oſecute the Archbiſhop of St, Andrew's, and Prior 
{Whithorn, for celebrating maſs contrary to her 
vclamation *. Mary, however, was ſtill paſſion - 

ch devoted to the Romiſh ſuperſtition; and though, 

om political motives, ſhe had granted a temporary 

wtettion to opinions, which ſhe diſapproved, there 

ere no grounds to hope that ſhe would agree to 

lablih them for perpetuity. The moderation of 

ſe who profeſſed it, was the beſt method for re- 

paciling the Queen to the Proteſtant religion. 

[ime might abate her bigotry. Her prejudices 

ught wear off gradually, and at laſt ſhe might 

jeld to the wiſhes of her people, what their impor- 

nity or their violence could never have extorted. 

any laws of importance were to be propoſed in 
wlament z and to defeat all theſe, by ſuch a fruit- 

$ and ill- timed application to the Queen, would 

ave been equally injurious to individuals, and de- 

mental to the public. 


Taz zeal of the proteſtant clergy was deaf to all which o 
tee conſiderations of policy. Eager and impa- 410. 9 


=: clergy. 
at, it brooked no delay: Severe and inflexible, it MN 


* Keith, 239. 1 
woul 
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Bo o x would condeſcend to no compliances. The lex 
III. men of that order inſiſted, that this opportunity 
_ eſtabliſhing religion by law, was not to be negke 
1593. ed. They pronounced the moderation of the coy 
tiers, apoſtacy; and their endeavours to gain i 
Queen, they reckoned criminal and ſervile. Ku 
ſolemnly renounced the friendſhip of the Earl 
Murray, as a man devoted to Mary, and ſo bin 
ly zealous for her ſervice, as to become 
of thoſe objects which he had hitherto eſteemed m 
facred. This rupture, which is a ſtrong proof 
Murray's ſincere attachment to the Queen at th 
period, continued above a year and an half *, 


.» QUE 
— 


Tux preachers being diſappointed by the men 
whom they placed the greateſt confidence, 
vent to their indignation in their pulpits. 
ecchoed more loudly than ever, with declarati 
againſt idolatry ; with diſmal preſages concern 
the Queen's marriage with a foreigner z and n 
bitter reproaches againſt thoſe, who, from inter 
ed motives, had deſerted that cauſe, which t 

An ccc. Once reckoned it their honour to ſupport, J 
fone « t- people, inflamed by ſuch vehement declamativ 
the people, Which were dictated by a zeal more ſincere t 
prudent, proceeded to raſh and unjuſtifiable ach 
violence. During the Queen's abſence, on af 
greſs into the weſt, maſs continued to be celebratt 
Auguſt, in her chapel at Holy-rood-houſe, The multito 
of thoſe who openly reſorted thither, gave £ 
offence to the citizens of Edinburgh, who, bei 


Knox, 331. 
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fom the reſtraint which the royal preſence im · B o o ux 
ed, aſſembled in a riotous manner, interrupted III. 

| ſervice, and filled ſuch as were preſent, with the 563. 
moſt conſternation. Two of the ringleaders in this 
mult were ſeized, and a day appointed for their 


* a | 
- | 


Knox, who eſteemed the zeal of theſe perſons Knox tried 


able, and their conduct meritorious, conſidered 2 — 


em as ſufferers in a good cauſe; and in order to gb . 
en them from danger, he iſſued circular letters, 
quiring all who profeſſed the true religion, or were 
cerned for the preſervation of it, to aſſemble at 
inburgh on the day of trial, that by their pre- 
ce, they might comfort and aſſiſt their diſtreſſed 
ren +. One of theſe letters fell into the Queen's 
i, To aſſemble the ſubjects without the au- 
vrity of the Sovereign, was conſtrued to be trea- 
u, and a reſolution was taken to proſecute Knox 
x that crime, before the Privy Council. Happily pecem. 15. 
r him, his judges were not only zealous Proteſt- 
its, but the very men, who, during the late com- 
tions, had openly reſiſted, and ſet at defiance the 
ren's authority, It was under precedents, drawn 
Im their own conduct, that Knox endeavoured to 
ker himſelf. Nor would it have been an eaſy 
ter for theſe Counſellors to have found out a 
an inction, by which they could cenſure him, with- 
in” condemning themſelves. After a long hearing, 
ger vas unanimouſly acquitted. Sinclair Biſhop of 
ins, and Preſident of the Court of Seſſion, a zea- 


\ 


Knox, 335. + Ibid, 236. | 
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B o o K lous Papiſt, heartily concurred with the other Ca 
III. ſellors in this deciſion“ ; a remarkable fact, wh 
N ſhows the unſettled ſtate of government in that 20 
593. the low condition to which regal authority us th 
ſunk ; and the impunity with which ſubjects m 

invade thoſe rights * the Gy which ate i 

held ſacred. | 9 42 ih Wl 


% WW 

1:64, Taz marriage * ab Scottiſh. Qucen cot contin 
Negocia- ſtill to be the object of attention and intrig 
—_— Though Elizabeth, even while ſhe wiſhed "I 
the Queen's Mary, treated her with a diſguſtful reſerve; thou 
3 kept her, without neceſſity, in à ſtate of 
pence; and hinted often at the perſon, whom 
deſtined to be her huſband, without directly n 
tioning his name; yet Mary framed all her adv 

to expreſs ſuch a prudent reſpect for the Engl 
Queen, that foreign Princes began to imagine ſhel 

given herſelf up implicitly to her direction . 
proſpect of this union alarmed Catherine of Medi 
Though Catherine had taken pleaſure, all along, 

doing ill offices to the Queen of Scots; though 

after the Duke of Guiſe's death, ſhe had put upon 

a moſt mortifying indignity, by ſtopping the pi 

ment of her dowry, by depriving her ſubjett | 

Duke of Chatelherault of his penſion, and by 1 
ſtowing the command of the Scottiſh Guards a 
Frenchman Þ ; ſhe reſolved, however, to 

this dangerous conjunction of the - Pritiſh Quee 

For this purpoſe, ſhe now employed all her art 

appeaſe Mary ||, to whom-ſhe had given ſo n 


* Knox, 343. + Keith, 248, t Id. 244 
ll See Appendix, Ne. VIII. y 
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les of offence. The arrears of her dowry. wereBook 
2 more punctual remittances were pro- i 

| for the future ; and offers made, not only to 7 ty 

fore, but to extend the privileges of the Scottiſh | 

gion in France. It was eaſy n 

ute into the motives of this ſudden change; ſhe 

A knew the character of her mother-in-law, and 

id little ſtreſs upon profeſſions of friendſhip, which 

me from a Princeſs of ſuch a. falſe and unfeeling 


+ | 


Taz negociation with England, relative to the 

uriage, ſuffered no interruption, from this appli- 

ton of the French Queen. As Mary, in com- 

ance to her ſubjects, and preſſed. by the ſtrongeſt 

wives of intereſt, determined ſpeedily to marry, 

lzabeth was obliged to break that unaccountable 

which ſhe had hitherto affected. The ſe- March. 

t was diſcloſed, and her favourite Lord Robert —_ 
, afterwards Earl of Leiceſter, was declared mends Lel- 

i . happy man, whom ſhe had choſen to fora * 

ihe huſband an many band 


| Ir 8 * 


lalaan rg 3.5 item, and . were re- 

kable in the choice of her Miniſters; in diſtin. 
Iſing her favourites, thoſe great qualities were 
conſpicuous, She was influenced in two caſes 
oppoſite, by merit of very different kinds. Their 
city for buſineſs, their knowledge, their pru- 
ice, were the talents to which alone ſhe urcendedy 


© Keith, _ 
Vor. I. X | in 
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B O o x in chuſing her Miniſters; whereas beauty and p 


III. 


— 


1564. 


ther for eminence in virtue, nor ſuperiority of 2 
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fulneſs of perſon, poliſhed manners, and Wk 
addreſs, were the accompliſhments on which ſhe | 
ſtowed her favour. She ated in the one eaſe yi 
the wiſdom of a Queen, in the other, ſhe diſt 
vered the weaknefs of a woman. To this Lei 
ter owed his grandeur. Though remarkable 


lities, the Queen's partiality diſtinguiſned bim « 
every occaſion. She raiſed him to the higheſt h 
nours, ſhe beſtowed on him the moſt important en 
ployments, and manifeſted an affection {6 diu 
portionate to his merit, that, in the opinion of d 
age, it could be accounted for oy oy oy _ 


FREY influence *, | 


Tur high ſpirit of the Scorriſh 1 Gt could 1 
well bear the firſt overture of a march with a 
jet. Her own rank, the ſplendor of her for 
marriage, and the ſolicitations, at this time, df 
many powerful Princes, crouded into her though 
and made her ſenſibly feel how humbling and 
reſpectful Elizabeth's propoſal was. She die 
bled, however, with. the Engliſh Reſident; 
though ſhe declared, in ſtrong terms, what 2 
gradation ſhewould deem this alliance, whichbrou 
along with it no advantage, that could Jultify f 
neglect of her own dignity, ſhe mentioned the f 
of Leiceſter, notwithſtanding, in terms full 
reſp A 1. le 


2 W 549. . + Keith, 252. 
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FL1ZaBETH, We may preſume, did not wiſh that B o 0 x 
propoſal ſhould be received in any other man- III. 
After the extraordinary marks ſhe had given ws 
ter own attachment to Leiceſter, and while he $1214. 
s ſtill in the very height of favour, it is not pro- _— in 
ible ſhe could think ſeriouſly: of beſtowing him mending 
,00 another. Twas not her aim to perſuade, but 

ly to amuſe Mary“. Almoſt three years were 

pied ſince her return into Scotland; and though 

cued by her ſubjects, and courted by the great - 

| Princes in Europe, ſhe had hitherto been pre- 

ed from marrying, chiefly by the artifices of 

zaberh, And if, at this time, the Engliſh 

keen could have engaged Mary to liſten to her 

poſal in favour of Leiceſter, her power over this 

ture of her own would have enabled her to pro- 

t the negociation at pleaſure; and by keeping 

r rival unmarried, ſhe would have rendered the 

ſpect of her een leſs acceptable to the 

gliſh. | 


LiicesTeR's own ſituation was extremely deli- 
and embaraſſing. To gain poſſeſſion of the 
t amiable: woman of the age, to carry away this 
rom fo many contending Princes, to mount 
roo none of an ancient kingdom, might have flat- 
e ambition of a ſubject, much more conſi- 
he le than him. He ſaw all theſe advantages, no 
full abt; and, in ſecret, they made their full im- 
Kon on him. But, without offending Elizabeth, 
burt not venture on the moſt diſtant diſcovery 
ils ſentiments, or take any ſtep towards facili- 


* Mely, 124, 105. 
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Boo x tating his acquiſition of objects ſo worthy of d 
III. fre, | | e 
ons k | 2 A 

564. Ox the other hand, Elizabeth's partiality wy 
him, which ſhe was at no pains to conceal & mig 

inſpire him with hopes of attaining the ſup 
rank in a kingdom, more illuſtrious than'Seatl 
Elizabeth had often declared, that nothing but} 
reſolution to lead a ſingle life, and his being b. 
her own ſubject, would have hindered her from < 
fing the Earl of Leiceſter for a huſband. $y 
conſiderations of prudence are, however, often { 
mounted by love; and Leicefter might flatter hi 
ſelf, that the violence. of her affection would 
length triumph both over the maxims of poli 
and the ſcruples of pride. Theſe hopes indut 
him, now and then, to conclude the propoſal of 
marriage with the Scottiſh Queen to be a proj 
for his deſtruction; and he imputed it to the mal 
of Cecil, who, under the ſpecious pretence of 
ing him honour, intended to ruin him in the g 

opinion both of Elizabeth and Mary +. 


A TREATY of marriage, propoſed by one Cu 
who dreaded its ſucceſs; liſtened to by ani . 
who was ſecretly, determined againſt it; and ſa 
deſired by the man himſelf, whoſe intereſt and 
putation it was calculated, in appearance, o 
mote; could not, under fo many unfavourable 
cumſtances, he brought to a fortunate iffue. | 
Elizabeth and Mary continued, however, t0 
with equal diſſimulation. The former, nots 


* Melv. 93, 94. I Ibid. 101. E 
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finding her fears of loſing: Leiceſter, ſolicited B o o x. 


umly in his behalf. The latter, though ſhe be- III. 


n about this time to caſt her eyes upon another "= 


ub ect of England, did not, at once, venture fi- 
; j  reje Elizabeth” $ favourite, 


1 


Tar perſon Rn whom Mary ide to turn Mary en- 
er thoughts, was Henry Stewart Lord Darnly, — i 
leſt ſon of the earl of Lennox. That nobleman, marrying 
ning been driven out of Scotland under the re- - <i I 
cy 'of the Duke of Chatelherzult, had lived in 
miſhment for twenty years. His wife, Lady 
largaret Douglas, was Mary's moſt dangerous ri- 

in her claim upon the Engliſh ſucceſſion. She 

% the daughter of Margaret, the eldeſt ſiſter of 

enry VIII. by the Earl of Angus, whom that 

Ween married after the death of her huſband 

mes IV. In that age, the right and order of 
ceeſſion was not ſettled with the ſame accuracy, 

at preſent. Time, and the deciſion of almoſt 

ery caſe that can poſſibly happen, have at laſt in- 

duced certainty into a matter, which, naturally, 

lubje&t to all the variety, ariſing from the caprice 

lawyers, guided by obſcure, and often imagina- 

| analogies. Lady Lennox, though born of a ſe- 

nd marriage, was one degree nearer the royal 

ood of England, than Mary. She was the daugh- 
Mary only the grandaughter of Margaret. 

q was not the only advantage over Mary which 

ay Lennox enjoyed. She was born in England, 

id by a maxim of law in that country, with re- 

a to private inheritances, ** whoever is not born 

| England, or at leaſt of parents, who, at the 

X 3 time 


B o o x time of his birth, were in the obedience gf 
III. King of England, cannot enjoy any tnherittne 
— the kingdom.“ This maxim, Hales, an 
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_—_ 28 — 2 


4. liſh lawyer, produced in a treatiſe,” whicht he put 

liſhed It this time, and endeavoured to Akt 
the right of ſucceſſion to the das 
cauſe, theſe pretexts might have given viſe th ab 
and doubtful litigation; where a Crown was at fl. 
ſuch nice diſputes and ſubtleties were to be avoids 
with the utmoſt care. If Darnly ſhould happen 
contract an alliance with any of the powerful fa 
lies in England, or ſhould publickly profeſs d 
_ Proteſtant religion, theſe plaufible and popular i 
pics might be fo urged, as to prove fatal to f 
pretenſions of a foreigner, and of a Papiſt. 


a 


= = rap 


Mary was aware of all this; and in order 
prevent any danger from that quarter, had er 
endeavoured to cultivate a friendly corteſponde 
with the family of Lennox. In the year 146! 
both the Earl and the Lady Margaret were taken 
cuſtody by Elizabeth's orders, on account of 
holding a fecret correſpondence with the Scott 
Queen. = ie n e 


From the time that Mary became fſenfible of 
difficulties, which would attend hier marrying 4 
reign Prince, ſhe entered into a ſtill cloſer eonner 
with the Earl of Lennox , and invited him © 
turn into Scotland. This ſhe 'endeavoured to cc 
ceal from Elizabeth; but a tranſaction of ſo m 


Carte, Hiſt. of Eng. vol. iii. 422... t. Cam. 3 
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mportance did not eſcape the notice of that diſ-Booxs 
ming Prince. She. obſerved, but did not in- III. 
emupt_ it. Nothing could fall in more per- J 
bell with her | views, concerning Scottiſn at- "9 
kirs, She was pleaſed to ſee. the pride of the 
Scottiſh Queen ſtoop, at laſt, to the thoughts of 
uling a ſubject to ber bed. Darnly was in no ſitu- 
mon to excite. her jealouſy, or her fears. His fa- 
ther's eſtate lay in England, and by means of this 
pledge, ſhe hoped to keep the negociation entirely 
in her own hands, to play the ſame game of arti- 
fce and delay, which ſhe had planned out, if her 
commendation of Leiceſter had been more fa- 
yourably received. | | 


As before the union of the two crowns, no ſub- 
ect of one kingdom could paſs. into the other with- 
out the permiſſion of both Sovereigns ; no ſooner 
dd Lennox, under pretence of proſecuting his 
vite's claim upon the earldom of Angus, apply to 
Elizabeth for her licence to go into Scotland, than 
le obtained it. Together with it, ſhe gave him 
kteers, warmly recommending his perſon and cauſe 
to Mary's friendſhip and protection. But, at the 
lame time, as it was her manner to involve all her 
tanſactions with regard to Scotland, in ſome de- 
gee of perplexity and contradiction; ſhe warned 
Mary, that this indulgence to Lennox might prove 
kal to herſelf, as his return could not fail of re- 
wving the ancient animaſity between him and the 
bouſe of Hamilton. | 0 


„Keith, 25 5, 268. | 
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Book Tris admonition gave umbrage--to+ Mary, and 
It drew. from her an angry reply, wach occabore 
we — for. ſome time, a total interruption of alleqrreſpon 
5 4: ence between the two Queens 7. Mary was pot 
little alarmed at this; ſhe both dreaded! thieiefieds 

of Elizabeth's reſentment, ang felt ſenſibly the di 
advantage of being excluded from a free intemouiſ 

with England, where her Ambaſſadors had, dl 
along, carried on. with ſome | ſucceſs; ſocret nego 
ciations, which increaſed the number of her pan 

zans, and paved her way towards the throne. | 

order to remove the cauſes of the preſent difficulty 
Melvil was ſent expreſs. to the court of England, 

He found it no difficult matter to bring about à 1. 
concilement; and ſoon re-eſtabliſhed the appearance, 

but not the confidence of friendfhip, which was 

that had ſubſiſted, for ſome time, between the tut 


Queens. er 


Dvuxzinc this negociation, Elizabeth's profeſſion 
of love to Mary and Melvil's replies in name of 
Miſtrefs, were made in the language of the vn 
eſt and moſt cordial friendſhip. But what Melvl 

truly obſerves, with refpe& to Elizabeth, may be 
extended without injuſtice to both Queens. 5 5 

was neither plain dealing. nor upright ! 

great diſimulation: prey: # and fear 7. ; 

31:5 +0 416915 hes 7! 

een ar, LENNON, however, in b of the licence 
— which he had obtained, ſet out for Scotland. 
Was received by the Queen, not only with the n 


TIC 


ſpect due to a nobleman, ſo nearly allied to the royal 
fas 


'M Keith, 253- Melv. 83. + Mely. 104. 
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ily, but treated with a diſtinguiſhed familiarity, B o o x 
ich could not fail of inſpiting him with more III. 
red hopes. The rumour of his ſon's marriage 16 
che Queen began to ſpread over the kingdom; and 
eyes of all Scotland were turned upon him, as the 

ter of their future Maſter. The Duke of Cha- 

raolt was the firſt to take the alarm. He con- 

bred Lennox, as the ancient and hereditary ene · 

ff the houſe of Hamilton; and, in his gran- 

ir, faw the ruin of himfelf and his friends. But 

Queen interpoſed her authority to prevent any 

ent rupture, and employed all her influence to 

no about an 1 — 1 

Tar rowerfal emily of Douglas no leſs dread- 
Lennox's return, from an apprehenſion, that he 

ud wreſt the earldom of Angus out of their 

s. But the Queen, who well knew how dan- 

us it would be to irritate Morton, and other 

t men of that name, prevailed on Lennox to 

aſe their friendſhip, by allowing his u 8 

in upon the err _— 3 


rn theſe — — ops; Mary — — 
all a meeting of Parliament. The act of for- 


ure, paſſed againſt Lennox in the year 1343, 
repealed, and he was publickly reſtored. to the 
urs be —_— _ ** anceſtors 4. | 
(03 0 nent Hr 
* ecclefiſtical Wade of this year were 
conſiderable. In the aſſemblies of the church, — 25 
Li, 259, 4 Id. 268, Not. (4). © See Appen- 
"IX. n 9 5 
| the 
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B o o x the ſame complaints of the increaſe of idolatry, f 
III. fame repreſentations concerning the poverty of t 

| N clergy, were renewed. The reply which the Oue 
— made to theſe, and her promiſes of redreſs we 
Lebte more ſatisfying to the Proteſtants, chan any f 
Cvcen's had hitherto obtained. But, notwithſtanding 
— — declarations in their favour, they cbuld not h 
harbouring many ſuſpicions concerning Mary's 

ſigns againſt their religion. She had never « 
conſented to hear any preacher of the reformed d 

trine. She had abated nothing of her bigotted 
tachment to the Romiſh faith. The genius of 
ſuperſtition, averſe, at all times, from 

was, in that age, fierce and unrelenting, M 

had given her friends on the Continent repeated 
ſurances of her reſolution to re-eſtabliſh'the Cat 

lic church. She had induſtriouſiy avoided e 
opportunity of ratifying the acts of Parliament 

in favour of the Reformation. Even the proted 

which ever ſince her return, ſnhe had afforded 
Proteſtant religion, was merely temporary, an 

clared by her own proclamation to be of force, 

d till ſhe ſhould take ſome final order in the f 

ter of religion 1. The vigilant zeal of the pre 

ers was inattentive to none of theſe circumlty 
Ihe coldneſs of their principal leaders, who 

at this time, entirely devoted to the | court, ac 

to their jealouſtes and fears. Theſe they utter 

the people, in language which they eſteemed 

able to the neceſſity of the times, and which 

Queen reckoned diſreſpectful, and inſolent. 


» Keith, 533, 539. + Carte, vol iii 415- * 
804, 510. e 
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ing of the General Aſſembly, Maitland pub-Book 
Icy accuſed! Knox of teaching ſeditious doctrine, III. 
mcerning the right of ſubjects to reſiſt thoſe So- —" 
ereigns, who treſpaſs againſt the duty which they 1504 
me to the people. Knox was not backward to juſ- 

& what he had taught. And upon this general 

vfrine of reſiſtance, ſo juſt in its own! nature, but 
delicate in its application to particular caſes, there 

ſued a debate, Which admirably diſplays the ta- 

ats and character of both the diſputants; the 

cuteneſs of the former, embelliſhed with learning, 

ut prone to ſubtlety, the vigorous underſtanding 

f the latter, delighting in bold ſentiments, and ſu- 

erior to all fer“. b 


Two years had already been conſumed, in fruit- 6 

k negociations concerning the marriage of the 1 
kottiſh Queen, Mary had full leiſure and oppor- tion _— 
unity to diſcern the fallacy and deceit of all Eliza- and Mary, 
ars proceedings, wich reſpect to that affair. , Bur, Mit regard 
ander to ſet the real intentions of the Engliſh riage. 
Ven in a clear light, and to bring her to ſomeè 

Plicit declaration of het ſentiments, Mary, at Feb. 5. 

ib, intimated to Randolph, that, on condition her 
dt of ſucceſſion to the Crown of England were 
wiickly acknowledged; ſhe: was ready to yield to 
le ſolicitations of his Miſtreſs in behalf of Leiceſ- 
tf, Nothing could -be-farther than this from the 
ind and intention of Elizabeth. The right of 
Keeſſion was a myſtery, which, during her whole | 
gn, her jealouſy preſerved untouched, and unex- 
ined, She had promiſed, however, when ſhe 


Knox, 349. I Keith, 269. 
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Boo k firſt began to intereſt herſelf in the martiag 
III. Scottiſh Queen, all that was now demanded. H. 
to retreat with decency, how to elude her former 
fer, Ur that 5 i gr a little perplexing. 

4 *©,.c Mm 

Tux facility, with. Glich Lcd Partly Wd 
permiſſion to viſit the court of Scotland, was owin 
in. all probability, to that embarraſſment. Fi 
the time of Melvil's embaſſy, Lady Lennox! 
warmly ſolicited this libetty for her ſon: Elizabd 
was no ſtranger to the ambitious hopes, with wi 
that young nobleman- flattered himſelf; Sh 
received repeated advices from her Miniſters, of 
ſentiments, which Mary began to entertain in| 
favour . It was entirely in her power, to pn 
vent his ſtirring out of London. In the prch 
conjuncture, however, nothing could be of m 
advantage to her, than Darnly's journey into 8 
land. She had already brought one actot upon t 
ſtage, who, under her management, had, for 
long time, amuſed the Scottiſh Queen. She hops 
ho leſs abſolutely, to direct the motions of Dam 
who was likewiſe her ſubject; and again to ind 
Mary in all the tedious intricacies of negociatt 
e 
n to e; to the cron of —_— 
Darnly ar- 55 this deep laid aden wr 4 in a Woche _ 
rives in, concerted. Such unexpected events, as the by 
of poets aſcribes to love, are, at ſome times, realy” 
produced by that paſſion. An affair, which . 
been the object of fo many political ah 


» Keith, 259, 261, 266. 
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rerſons. Lord Daroly, was, at this time, in the TT 
lt bloom and, vigour of youth. In beauty, and 
mcefulneſs of perſon, he ſurp aſſed all his cotem- 
nties; he excelled, e in ſuch arts, as 
4d eaſe and elegance to external form, and which 


er of theſe accompliſhments. The impreſſion 
ich Lord Darnly made upon her, was viſible, 


ulinefs of the court was to amuſe, and entertain 
lis illuſtrious gueſt *.; and in all thoſe ſcenes of 
ity, Darnly, whoſe qualifications were altoge- 
er ſuperficial and. ſhowy, appeared to great ad- 
tage. His conqueſt of the Queen's heart be- 
me compleat ; and inclination now prompted her 
conclude a marriage, the firſt thoughts of which 
u been ſuggeſted by conſiderations merely po- 


ELIZABETH contributed, and perhaps not with- 
t deſign, to increaſe the violence of this paſſien- 
wn after Darnly's arrival in Scotland, ſhe, in re- 
urn to that meſſage, whereby Mary had. ſignified 
er willingneſs to accept of Leiceſter, gave an an- 
ſer, in ſuch. terms, as plainly unravelled her ori- 
pal intention in that intrigue +. , She promiſed, if _ 
le Scottiſh Queen? s marriage with Leiceſter ſhould 
ace place, to advance him to great honours ;, but 
ith regard to her title to the Engliſh ſucceſſion, 
Knox, 36g, + Keith, 270. Append, 158. 

ſte 


u moved and intereſted ſo many Princes, was Book 
i [aft decided by the ſudden liking of two young IE III. 


uble it not only to dazzle, but to pleaſe. Mary gains the 
of an age, and of a temper, to feel the full Ween's 


"m the time of their firſt interview. The whole Feb. 23. 
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B o o x ſhe. would neither. ſuffer any legal inquiry to 
III. made concerning it, nor permit it to be publi 
D recognized,-rill ſhe herſelf ſhould declate her mh 
1 lution never to marry. Notwithſtanding Elizabeth 
former promiſes, Mary had reaſon to expect gy 

thing contained in this reply ; her high fpitit, hy 
ever, could not bear, with patience, ſuch i em 
diſcovery of the contempt, the artifice; and moe 
ery, with which, under the veil of friendſhip, { 
had been ſo. long abuſed. She burſt into tears 
indignation, and expreſſed, with the utmoſt bite 
neſs, her ſenſe of that diſingenuous | craft; wh 
had been e to deceive her. 


Tur natural effect 4 this indignation was tou 
to the impetuoſity with which ſhe purſued hero 
ſcheme. Blinded by reſentment, as well as by lon 
ſhe obſerved no defects in the man, whom ſhe h 
choſen ; and began to take the neceſſary. ſteps i 
wards accompliſhing her deſign, with all the imp 
tience, natural to thoſe paſſions. 


As Darnly was ſo nearly related to the Que 
the canon law made it neceſſary to obtain che Pop 
diſpenſation, before the celebration of the marti 
For this purpoſe, ſhe early ſet on foot a negoul 
tion with the court of Rome T7. 
The French SHE was buſy, at the fame time, io proc E 
.. conſent. of the French King and his 


match. Having communicated her 2 and the mou 
which determined her choice, to Caſtelnau the Frens 


* Keith, Append. 159, + Camd. 396, A 
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nbaſſador, ſne employed him, as the moſt pro- Bo o x 
; perſon, to bring his court to fall in with her III. 
. Among other arguments to this purpoſe, 3 


elnau mentioned Mary's attachment to Darnly, 
ich he repreſented. to be fo violent and deep» 
ed, that it was no longer in her own power to 
off the match. Nor were the French Mi- 
ters back ward in encouraging Mary's paſſion. 
er pride would never ſtoop to an alliance with a 
ject of France. By this choice, they were deli - 
rd from the apprehenſion of a match with any 
the Auſtrian Princes, as well as the danger of 
0 cloſe an union with Elizabeth z and as Darnly 
feſſed the Roman Catholic religion, this ſuited 
e bigotted ſchemes which that court had adopted. 


Wairz Mary was endeavouring to reconcile fdr parmy dif- 
on courts to a meaſure which ſhe had ſo much at gufts ſeve- 
; Darnly, and his father, by their behaviour, nobles, 
re raiſing up enemies at home, to obſtruct it. 
nox had, during the former part of his life, diſ- 

wered no great compaſs of abilities, or political wiſ- 

0m; and appears to have been a man of a weak un- 

landing, and violent paſſions: Darnly was not 

perior to his father in underſtanding, and all his 

Ions were ſtill more impetuous . To theſe, he 

ed that inſolence, which the advantage of exter- 

form, when accompanied with no quality more 

vable, is apt to inſpire.” Intoxicated with the 

Ween's favour, he began already to aſſume the 

vhtinefs of a King, and to put on that imperi- 


* Caſteſn, 464. +-Keifh, 272, 273. 
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B o o K ous air, which en itſelf . 

III. ferableQ. | WR 5 
hn — x f 

— IT was by the fared or lata v 

Murray. of Murray, and his party, that Lennox had ber 

invited into Scotland“; and yet, -no-ſoonen-did 

acquire a firm footing in that kingdom, than 

began to enter into ſecret cabals with thoſe ngl 

men, who were known to ä 

Murray, and with to religion, to be 0 

neutrals, or favourers of Popery . | Darnly, 4 

more imprudent, allowed ſome-raſh expreſſiom cu 

cerning thoſe favours, whichythe Queen's boy 

had . upon W 1 oy 


4 51: 


"Di bong all hae the familiarity whichT 

ly cultivated with David Rizio the Italian, coi 

buted to ne the e end diſguſt of 

nobles. 4 4M WE 

5 144215 e 
1 Tun "we birth, aſk indigent condition of 
Rizio's fa- man, placed him in a ſtation, in which he 0. 
or. naturally to have remained unknown to pole | 
But what fortune called him to act, -and-x0ſubker 
Scotland, obliges hiſtory to deſcend from its d 

nity, and to record his adventures. — 

ſon of a muſician in Turin, and having at 

nied the Piedmonteſe Ambaſſador- into & 

gained admiſſion into the Ger, ann by | 

mall in muſic. His — — 1209 > 

him ſuppleneſs, of ſpirit; ar e 


* Knox, 367, Keith, 274. + Keith, 272, 1 Id.: 
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+ quickly crept into the Queen's favour, and her B 19 * 


— 
1566. 


ench Secretary happening to return at that time 
to his own country, was preferred by her to that 


5 . He now began to make a figure in court, 


to appear as a man of weight and conſequence. 


ie whole train of ſuitors, and expectants, who 
ye an extreme ſagacity in diſcovering the paths, 


ich lead moſt directly to ſucceſs, applied to him. 


tecommendations were obſerved to have great 
uence over the Queen, and he grew to be con- 
kred, not only as a favourite, but as a Miniſter. 
or was Rizio careful to abate that envy, which 
ys attends ſuch an extraordinary and rapid change 
{ fortune. He ſtudied, on the contrary, to dif- 
the whole extent of his favour. He affected 
talk often, and familiarly, with the Queen in 
blic, He equalled the greateſt and moſt opulent 
hects, in richneſs of dreſs, and in the number of 
s attendants, He diſcovered, in all his behavi- 
, that aſſuming inſolence, with which unmerited 
perity inſpires an ignoble mind. It was with 

utmoſt indignation. that the nobles beheld the 

r; it was with the utmoſt difficulty, that they 
rated the arrogance of this unworthy minion. 
en in the Queen's preſence they could not for- 
treating him with marks of contempt. Nor 
$ It his exorbitant power alone, which exaſperated 


on, as a dangerous enemy to the Proteſtant re- 


n, and ſuſpected that he held for this purpoſe, 
— with th court of Rome *: 


* Buchan. 340. Mer. _=_ 
Vor. I. Y Ir 
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Boox Tr was Darnly's misfortune to fall under the ms 
III. nagement of this man, who, by flattery and af 
duty, cafily gained on his vanity, and-inexper 
— Rizio's whole influence on the Queen was employ 
— ed in his behalf, and contributed, without doubt 
by rowards eſtabliſhing him more firmly in ber afec 
tions . But whatever benefit he might reap fro 

his patronage, it did not counterbalance the cht 

tempt, and even the infamy, to which he was er 


poſed, on account of his e with bed. 
n = 


| Txoven Darnly WY made We in t 
Queen's affections, ſhe conducted herſelf, home 
with ſuch prudent reſerve, as to impole on Ran 
dolph the Engliſh Reſident, a man otherwiſe ſh 
and penetrating. It appears from his letters at thi 
period, that he entertained not the leaſt: ſuſpici 
of the intrigue which was carrying on; and 7 
his court repeated aſſurances, that the Scott 
Queen had no deſign of marrying Darnly+: | 
the midſt of his ſecurity, Mary diſpatched Mat 
land to ſignify her intention to Elizabeth, and 
ſolicit her conſent to the marriage with Dun 
This embaſſy was the firſt ting; wh fe 
eyes of Randolph. 


April 18. 3 affected the greateſt —.— by 
Elizabeth ſudden reſolution. of the Scottiſh: Queen, but wü 
gainſt the Out reaſon, The train was laid by herſelf, and 

— had no cauſe to wonder when. it took. effect. 


with Darn- expreſſed, at the ſame time, her Be 4 Cat 
Jo 1 x4 pe. 
* Mely, 111. + Keith, 273 . and Append. 159. 
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fom it, to both kingdoms. But this, too, was 
mere affectation. 
ckred her reſolution to marry.” It was impoſſible 
fe could make any choice more inoffenſiye. The 
anger of introducing a foreign intereſt into Britain, 
wich Elizabeth had ſo juſtly dreaded, was entirely 
wided. Darnly, though allied to both Crowns, 
nd poſſeſſed of lands in both kingdoms, could be 
formidable to neither. It is evident, from all thee 
rcumſtances, ' that Elizabeth's apprehenſions of 
wnger could not poſſibly be ſerious 3 and that, in 
lber violent declarations againſt Darnly, there was 
nuch more of grimace than of reality ®, 


Turn were not wanting, however, political 
motives of much weight, to induce that wiſe Prin- 
& to put on the appearance of great diſpleaſure. 
Mary, intimidated by this, might perhaps delay 
r marriage; which Elizabeth defired to obſtru& 
h a weakneſs that little ſuited the dignity of her 
und, and the elevation of her character. Beſides, 
e e of her on kingdom was the great 


' Eren the Hiſtorians of that age acknowledge, chat the 
kariage of the Scottiſh Queen with a L lubjea was far from be- 
ky diſagrecable to Elizabeth. Knox, 369, 373. Buchan, 339- 
Welnau, who, at that ume, was well acquainted with the in- 
"ues of both the Britiſh courts, aſſetts, upon grounds of grezt 
ivility, that the match was wholly Elizabeth's own work; 
"ry 452. and that ſhe rejoiced at the accompliſhment of it, 
1 E $ from the lettets of her own Ambaſſadors, Keith, 280, 

Y 2 diſ- 


8 
9 . 


t of Elizabeth's policy; and by &claring her * 


323 
he match, in the ſtrongeſt terms; and pretended B o o x 


b foreſee many dangers and inconveniencies ariſing A 


Mary had often and plainly de- 1865. 


Book Aiflarisfation with. 1 N cent * hoped 
III. alarm that party in Scotland, which 'was attache 
1 to the Engliſh intereſt,” and to encourage ""—_ 
155. the nobles, as ſecretly difapproved the rmilteh; of 
ly to oppoſe it. The ſeeds” of diſtörd would; 
this means, be ſcattered” through that kingdor 
Inteſtine commotions might ariſe.” Amidſt theſ 
Mary could form none of thoſe danget dus ſcheme 
to which the union of her people might 
prompted her Elizabeth would become the ur 
pire between the Scottiſh Queen, and her conte 
ing fubjects. And England might ook o wi 
ſecurity, while a ſtorm,” which ſhe had mii 

-waſted the only 8 rr could poſſibly. 
turb its peace. e £97 ty o 919 11% 


* 


Mayz. {* IN proſecution of this Kheme, as 10 bel 
her Privy Council the meſſage from the Scott 
Queen, and conſulted them with regard t0 the 
{wer ſhe ſhould return. Their determination, it 

| eaſy to conceive, was perfectly conformable/to' 
ſecret views. They drew up NY 
the intended match, full of the imaginary *datgt 

* with which that event threatened the kingdom 

Throgmer- Nor did ſhe think it enough, to ſignify ber d 

wd. probation of the meaſure, either by Mat 

| Mary's Ambaſſador, or by Randolph, her « 
Reſident in Scotland; in order to add more'd 

nity to the farce which ſhe choſe to act; *. 
pointed Sir Nicholas Throgmorton her Am 
Extraordinary.” She commanded him * — 

the ſtrongeſt terms, her diſſatisfaction with the! 


® Keith, 274. See Append, Ne x. 
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Council, as an evidence that the ſentiments of the 
ion were not different from her own, Not long 
a, ſhe confined Lady Lennox as 4 priſoner firſt 


Hon actetchh A 


r the arrival of the Engliſh Ambaſſador. In the 


nd ſent ' orders to Maitland, who accompanied 
krogmorton, to return inſtantly to the Engliſh 
nut, and, in hem name, to declare tg Elizabeth, 
ut after having been amuſed ſo long to ſo little 
pupoſe ; after having been fooled, and impoſed on 
borofsly by her artifices ; ſhe was now reſolved to 
ntify her own inclination, and to aſk no other con- 
nt, but that of her own ſubjects, in the choice of 
d huſband. - Maitland, with his uſual ſagacity, 
relaw all the effects of ſuch a raſh and angry meſ- 
and ventured rather to incur the diſpleaſure 
b tis Miſtreſs, by diſobeying her commands, than 
ode made the inſtrument of tearing aſunder, ſo 
K _ the few remaining ties, which ſtill linked 
nas two _— „ 


Ma RY pa * became ſenſible of her error. 
Me received the Engliſh Ambaſſador with reſpect: 

liked her own conduct with decency ;. and though 
Wterable in her reſolution, ſhe affected a wonder- 


: 9 Die 14 1 117 = i 
Keith, Append, 161: + Id. 160. 
5 > al 


her own: bole and then ſent her to the owe” BM 


Letra not of all this e oa of "4 


jt tranſports. of her indignation, Mary reſolyed, 
p longer, to keep any meaſures with, Elizabeth; 


325 


qhich Mary propoſed to take; and, at the ſame B o OK 
ine, to produce the determination of the Privy III. 


— 
1565. 


\ 
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B o o x ful ſolicitude to reconcile Elizabeth to the * 
III. and even pretended, out of complaiſance toy 
N her, to put off the conſummation of the ming 
505. for ſome months *. It is probable,” however, ih 
the want of the Pope's diſpenſatwa, Ad weg roſpes 

of gaining the conſent of her own Wer we 

on real motives of this _ | 


1 Lb: it) 


Murray's Tuts conſent Mary labouted with Os: 75 
— o duſtry to obtain. The Earl of Murray was i 
perſon in the kingdom, whoſe condurrence v 
the oreateſt/j importance z bur ſhe had will 
that it would not be proured without extreme dif 
culty. From the time of Lennox's teturn i 
Scotland, Murray perceived that the ena c 
tions began gradually, to be eſtranged from hin 
Darnly, Athol, Rizio, all the court favourite 
combined againſt him. His ambitious ſpirit 6 
not brook this diminution of his power, which! 
former ſervices had fo little merited. He'retired i 

to the country, and gave way to rivals, with who 
he was unable to contend T7. The return of 
Earl of Bothwell, his avowed enemy, -who bud be 
accuſed of a deſign upon his life, and who had et 
ed for ſome time in foreign countries, obliged l 
to attend to his own ſafety. No intreaty ot 
Queen could perſuade him to a reconcilement 
that nobleman. He inſſſted on having him broug! 

to a public trial, and prevailed, by his importun 
to have a day fixed for it. Bothwell durſt not 
pear in oppoſition to a man, who came wo the ps 


* Keith, Appendix 278, + Id. 272, 274 Append. !; 


* 


5 


i trial, attended, by 3000 of his followers on horſe- B o o x 
k. He was once) more conſtrained, to, leave the III. 
mag iingdom 3 but, by the Queen's command, the ſen- 1 7 
(ace of outlawry, which is incurred by non-appear- © © 
ſeduce, was not pronounced againſt him. | 


; LH O89 Hy 02 mv ": 414 mee 
Mazxy, ſenſible, at the ſame time, of how much May s. 
inportance it was, to gain a ſubject ſo powerful 
nd ſo popular as the Earl of Murray, invited him 
hack to court, and received him with many demon- 
frations of reſpect and confidence. At laſt ſhe de- 
ad bim to fer an example to her other ſubjects by 
ne ubſcribing a paper, containing a formal approba- 
inn of her marriage with Parnly. Murray had 
nany reaſons to heſitate, and even to withhold his 
ſent, Daraly had not only undermined his credit 
ih the Queen, but diſcovered, on every occaſion, 
zrooted averſion to his perſun. By conſenting to 
bis elevation to the throne, he would give him fuch 
acceſſion of dignity and power, as no man wil- 
ingly beſtows on an enemy. The unhappy conſe- 
quences which might follow upon a breach with 
tngland were, likewiſe, of conſiderable weight with 
Murray. He had always opealy preferred a confe- 
7 with England, before the ancient alliance 
mh France. By his means chiefly, this change in 
tte ſyſtem of national politics had been brought 
but. A league with England had been eſtabliſh- 
ad youthful paſſion, an alliance of ſo much utility 
ode kingdom; and which, be and the other nobles 


_ ® Keith, ibid. 160. 
T 4 dee 
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B o 0K were bound, by every obligation, to maintain 


III. 
I 565. 


May 14. 


A Conven- 


tion of the 
nobles ap- 
proves of 

the mar- 


riage. 


her a ſubſidy of 8006 crowns e ThoughMun: 


tion, expreſſed their approbation of the intende 
match; but as others were ſtartled at the ſame d. 


* 


4 
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Nor was the/intergſt: of 0 bi 
! occaſiqn,. ' Mary, though ſutroundecꝭ by E 
Counſellors, had found means to hold -a di 
correſpondence with foreign — — 
even courted; the Pope's protection, Who had { 


had hitherto. endeavoured to bridle the ven ef 
reformed clergy, and to fet the Queen's conduct i 
the moſt favourable light, yet her obſtinats adlbe 
rence to her own religion, could not fail of ala 
ing him, and by her reſolution to marry a papil 
the only hope of reclaiming her, which remaet 
was for ever cut off. Each of theſe conſic 
had its influence on Murray, and all of them de 
mined him to decline fie at *. ren KI 
his 9 8 requeſt. | 


* 
1 


e 4; hh N * * 

E n of nobles; which was aſſemble 

a few days after, diſcovered a greater diſpoſition 
gratify the Queen. Many of them, without heſit 


gers which had alarmed Murray, or were influence 
by his example, to refuſe their conſent, anotht 
Convention was appointed at Perth, in order we 
oy more fully rn ee this matter N 
ent nt oft 300 
Mx awiniile} Mary gave a — 
her own inclination, by conferring up] Dan 
titles of honour pecullar to the royal family. I 


Keith, 169. + Id. 295. Melv. 114. 
1 Keith, 283. Knox, 373, 


appc 
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-noftion ſhe had hitherto met with, and the many B o © 
nrivances employed to thwart and diſappoint her III. 
cination; produced their uſual effect on her heart, VO 
. E and increaſed its vio- 3 
The ſimplicity of that age imputed an affec- 

N * exceſſive, to the influence of witchcraft “. 

vas owing, however, to no other charm, than 
e irreſiſtible power of youth and beauty, over a 

ag and tender heart. Darnly grew giddy with 
proſperity. Flattered by the love of a Queen, 
the applauſe of many among her ſubjects, his 

ral haughtineſs and inſolence became inſupport - 

e, and he could no longer bear advice, far lefs 
tradition. © Lord Ruthven, happening to be 
E firſt perſon who informed him that Mary, in 

er to ſooth Elizabeth, had delayed, for ſome 
Ine, creating him Duke of Albany, he, in a fren- 

of rage, drew his dagger and attempted to ſtab 

m F. It required all Mary's attention, to prevent 

s falling under that contempt, to which ſuch be- 

pic — — age him. 


1 no eng of her life was ever Mary's own ad- — a. 
rſs more remarkably diſplayed. Love ſharpened gaining ber 
invention, and made her ſtudy every method of abe 
ning her ſubjects. Many of the nobles ſhe won 

her addreſs, and more by her promiſes, On 

me ſhe beſtowed lands, to others ſhe gave new 

les of honour. She even condeſcended to court 

le Proteſtant clergy; and having invited three of 

ir ſuperintendants to Stirling, ſhe declared, in 


a, 285. t Ibid. Append. 16. f Ibid. 285. 
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Boo k ſtrong terms, ——— 
III. expreſſed her willingneſs to be preſent at a c 
766; rence upon the points in Arne hd 
55. puted between the Proteſtants and Papiſts, and vt 
ſo far as to ſhow ſome deſire to hear ſuch of the 
preachers, as were moſt remarkable for mode 
tion“. By theſe arts, the Queen gained we 

fully upon the people, who, unleſs their jeaou| 

raiſed by repeated injuries, are always ready to vt 
e er 


On the other hand, Mera and his Ach 
were plainly the dupes of Elizabeth's policy. 8 
talked in ſo high a ſtrain, of her diſpleaſure at 
intended match; ſhe treated Lady Lennox with 
much rigour ; ſhe wrote to the Scottiſn Queen 
ſuch ſtrong terms; ſhe recalled the Earl of Len 
and his ſon, in ſuch a peremptory manner, and wi 
ſuch ſevere denunciations of her vengeance, if t) 
ſhould preſume to diſobey + ; that all theſe exp 
ſions of averſion fully perſuaded them of her 
cerity. This belief fortified their ſcruples with 
ſpect to the match, and encouraged them to of 

it. They began with forming among tbemſel 

bonds of confederacy and — 
tered into a ſecret correſpondence with wy 
Reſident, in order to ſecure Elizabeth's 
when it ſhould become needful t; they endeavou 
to fill the nation with ſuch apprehenfſions.of . 

ger, as might counterbalance the -inflyence af rf 
arts, which the Queen had employed. 2 


* Knox, 373. + Keith, 2 286. 4 
0 Ibid. 289, 292, 298. Br 0 
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B:s1DEs theſe intrigues, there were ſecretly car- Bo a x 
d on, by both parties, dark deſigns of a more crimi- III. 

y nature, and more ſuitable to the ſpirit of che age. 1 F 
unh, impatient of that oppoſition, vhich he im- SS ve 
wed wholly to Murray, and reſolving; at any rate Darn a und 
get rid of ſuch a powerful enemy, formed a plot gaiatt _ 
> illiſſinate him, during the meeting of the Con- *** 
ation at Perth. Murray, on his part, — 
preventing, the marriage by any other means, 

e Earl of Argyll, concerted meaſures for ſeizing 

ly, and ene un a __ into England. 


[ either of the eoſin daten effec, this 
mention might have been attended with conſequen- 
extremely tragical; but both were rendered abor- 
e, by the vigilance or good fortune of thoſe againſt 
vm they were formed. Murray, being warned of 
s danger by ſome retainers to the court, who ſtill 
joured his intereſt, avoided the blow, by not going 
Perth, Mary, receiving intelligence of Murray's 
prize, retired with the utmoſt expedition, along 
th Darnly, to the other fide of Forth. Conſci- 
s, on both*ſides, of guilt, and inflamed with re- 
nent, it was impoſſible they could either forget 
violence, which themſelves had meditated, or 
give the injuries, intendeg againſt them. From 
« moment, all hope of feconcilement was at an 
„and their mutual enmity burſt out wich every 
Dptor of iniplacable hated ©, Ah. 


On 


Ne reality of theſe two oppoſite conſpiracies has given 
on to many diſputes and much contradiction. Some deny 


5519 that 
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Mary fom. teftion of her Laan earn her foreign and d 


mons her 
viſſals to 


take arm 0 


againſt 
Mu rray. 


dolpb. whether che Governor of Berwick would receive Lr 


did not diſcourage it by the anſwer which he gave, oy 
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her vaſſals by proclamation, 'and- ſolicited" them 
her letters, to repair thither in arms, for the pn 


ee, ant Of ' 0 bes 114 31504 « 10 if 
a4 Wk 7 Sy 4 


that any defign. was wif Aoi — the. life of Murray; ot 'the 
call in queſtion the truth of the conſpiracy againſt Dy 
There ſeem; however, to be good reaſons for believing be 
though the zeal and credulity of party- writers haue added 
each, many exaggerated circumſtances. The follouing 
ments render it un me | 
an my" 3 466434 — 3. | ie N 70 'o ana 


I. This-is den aflerted by Won 341. 2 het 
lh. Reſident writes to Cecil, that Murray was aſſuredly in 
ed that a deſign was laid to murder him at Perth, and deſeri 
the manner in which this plot was to have been exccat 
Keith, 287. 3. Murray himſelf conſtantly and pubſickly a 
ed, that ſuch a defign was formed againſt his life, Keith, 
108. And though he was called upon by the Queen to! 
legal evidence of his aſſertion, and a fafe conduct offered | 
while he came to court for that purpoſe ; ; Ibid. yet whot 
conſiders Murray's fituation, and. the ſpirit of thoſe who n 
in court at that time, will ſcarce deem it any proof of his 
that he did not chuſe to riſk, his perſon on ſuch ſecurity, 4] 
furious paſſions of Darnly, the fierceneſs of his 8 wi 
ſcrupled at no violence, and the manners of tie age, render ren 
e of ſuch a crime leſs improbable. 


— $46 13 

II. That Murray and his aſſociates had refolved'to 
Danh⸗ s perſon appears with ſtill greater certainty; . 
the expreſs teſtimony of Keil, 112. although | zchat 
P. 341, , and Knox, p. 377, affect, without any teaſoh, to f 
ſent this an an idle rumour, 2. The queſtion Was put wo 


and his ſon, if they were carried prifonets' to that place. 
'Plainly mech, that ſome ſuch deſign was in hand, and Randt 


3. The precipitation, with which the Queen retired, ud 
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in ſhe gave for this ſudden, flight, are mentioned by! 
j ph. Keith, 291. 4. A great part of the "Scottiſh nobles, 
Among theſe the Earls of Avi and Rothes, who were 


Good. vol. ii. 358. 526; e e 2 ub. us 0d. 

Al theſs FenTA #35; de Lars Ude room to doubt of che with 
both: conſpiracies,” But we may obſerve how far this proof, 
gh drawn from public records; falls ſhorty; an both: ſides, of 
9 and formal evidence. Buchanan and Randalph,-in- their 
wunts of the conſpiracy againſt Murray, differ, widely in al- 
it every circumſtance. The Accounts of the attempt upon 
mly, are not more confiſtent. Melvil alledges, that the de- 


n of the conſpirators was to catry Darnly-a — 014 
Fr made to Randolph agrees with this. 
iþh ſays, that they intended to carry the Queen to * As 
„„ and Daraly to to Caſtle Campbell. The Lords, in their 
ration, affirm the deſign of he conſpirators to 1 been to 
fer Darnly and his father, to confine the Queen in Loch- 
e life, and to uſurp the government. To believe 
plicitly, whatever they find in an ancient paper, is a folly to 
lich Antiquaries : are extreme ' prone. Ancient papers, how- 
u, often contain nothing more than the {landers of a party, 
Uthe lie of the day. The. declaration of the nobles referred 
of this kind ; it is plainly rancorons, and written in the very 
at of faction. Many things aſſerted in it, are evidently falſe, 
enggerated. Let Murray and his confederates be As ambi- 
bus as, we can ſuppoſe, they muſt have had ſome pretences, 
x plauſible ones too, before they could venture to impriſon 
l Sovereign for life, and to the reins of government; 
it that time, the Queen's condu&t had. afforded no colour- 
& excuſe for proceeding 40 ſuch ae „A iz, rere 
Parable, that, in all the, proclamatio vs, againſt Murray, of 
 {o many are publiſhed i in Keith, N 108, Kc. nei- 
dle violent attempt upon Darnly, ner that which he is al- 
ized to have formed againſt the Queen bas are ever once 
RN tioned, 


* * * 
11 


Keith, 298. l 
defend 
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tic enemies“. She was obeyed with all the B o on 
mptneſs and n with which ſubjects run to III. 


1565. 


Tk - 
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nſelves privy to the 11 0 aſſert the reality of the oonſpir. 
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her marriage, obliterated the memory of his fn 


held, in ſueh a difficult eonjuncture. "Burden 
tent of popular favour ran fo ſtrongly againſt che 


was in this 


| goth har heart, and oecupicd her attention. 


popularity, however, ſne owed in a/\great tea 
to Murray, who had directed her adminiſtrati 


with great prudente. But the crime of cppol 


ſervices; and Mary, impatient of 'contradiqi 
and apt to conſider thoſe who diſputech her i 
enemies to her perſon, determined to let him f 
the whole weight of her vengeance. - Fer thb g 
poſe ſhe ſummoned him to appear before he 
a ſhort warning, to anFwer to ſuch things as ſhea 
laid ro his charge f. At this very time, bs 
and the Lords *. adhered to him, were 
at Stirling, to deliberate what courſe rd 


and, notwithſtanding ſome fears and jealoulies, th 


prevailed in the nation ſuch 'a general dilpoſitia 
gratify the Queen, in a matter which-ſo nearly « 
eerned her, that, without coming to any other d 
cluſion, than ro implore the Queen of England 
tection, they put an end to their ineffectual ou 
n eee, to his dn bo 
a4" S ee 

ren with this Aiſetwery of the" 
of her enemies, the confluence of her chen fi K 
all corners of the kingdom, afforded Mary ana 
able proof of her own ſtrength. While the Qu 
Gtuation, ſhe determined 
bring to a period, an affair, which had 46 Yong! 


, 1 
6 N 


* Keith, Append. 108. e 
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ng of Scots upon her huſband, and command - 
at hencefotth all writs at law ſhould run in 
+ joint names of King and Queen P. Nothing 
be a ſtronger proof of the violence of Mary's 
or the weakneſs of her councils, than this laſt 
+. Whether ſhe had any right to chuſe a huſ- 
L without conſent of Parkament, was, in that 
x, 4 matter of ſome diſpute I that ſhe had no right 
confer upon him, by her private authority, the 
+ and dignity of King; or, by a fimple procle- 
ton, to raiſe her hufband to be the Maſter of 
people, ſeems to be beyond all doubt. Fran- 
II. indeed, bore the ſame title. It was not, 
erer, the gift of the Queen, but of the nation; 
the conſent of Parliament was obtained, before 
rnatured to affume it. Darnly's condition, as 4 
det, rendered it ſtill more neceffary to have the 
keurrence of the ſupreme Council in his favour; 
© a violent and unprecedetited ſtretch of prero- 
bve, as the ſubſtituting a proclamation in place 
nat of Parliament, might have juſtly alarmed 
nation, But the Queen poffeſſed fo entirely the 
dence of her ſubjects, that, notwithſtanding all 
bp i clamours of the malecoments, no fymptoms of 
ul diſcontent, appeared on that account. 
Keith, 307). + Anderſon, 1 37. See Append. Ne Xl. 


| Buchan, 341, 


Fad 


Even 


r 29th July, ſhe married Lord Darnly, The te- B O 
mony was performed in the Queen's chapel, ac- III. 
ng to the rites of the Romiſh church the 7965. 
we's bull, diſpenſing with their marriage, having Celebrates 

m previouſly. obtained . She iſwed, at the ne n 


age with 


je time, proclamations, ' conferting the title of Darniy. 
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Baox Exxx amidſt that ſcene of joy, which always 20 
III. companies ſucceſsful love, Mary did not ſuffer 
156 courſe of her vengeance againſt the maleconte 

5* nobles to. be interrupted. Three days, after t 
marriage, Murray was again ſummoned tO, Coy 
under the ſevereſt penalties, and upon his gop- 
pearance, the rigour of juſtice took place, and] 
was declared an out-law *. At the Tame time, 1 
Queen ſet at liberty Lord Gordon, who ever ſin 
his father's inſurrection in the year 1562, had b 0 
detained a priſoner; ſhe recalled the Earl of 
land, who, on account of his concern in that - 
ſpiracy, had fled into Flanders; and ſhe permit 
Bothwell to return again into Scotland.” Te ß 
and laſt of theſe, were among the molt poverf 
ſubjects in the kingdom, and all of them anima 
with implacable hatred to Murray, whom t 
elteemed the enemy of their families, and the | 
of their own ſufferings. This common hatred! 
came the foundation of the ſtricteſt union wich 
Queen, and gained them an aſcendant over all | 
councils. Murray himſelf conſidered this confe 
racy with his avowed enemies, as a more certain 
dication than any meaſure ſhe had yet taken, of 
mexorable mene, I” 


$4444 


Marches a- Tux 13 had not yet openly taken 
gainſt Mur- arms f. But the e n w * 


ray and his 
aſſociates. - 


Keich, zog, 310. 


+ After their fruitleſs conſultation in Stirling, the Lonk 
tired to their own houſes. Keith, 304. Murray was flill 2 
Andrew's on July 22. Keith, 306, By the places of rent 


Vi 


0# $60TLARD: — 
& to march again them, they were driven toB ol. 
laſt extremity. They found themſelves unable 

make head againſt the numerous forces, which "DT 1565. 
Ma ry had aſſembl Ae fled i into Argyleſbire, in 
wedtation of a Elizabeth, 60 whom they 
T7 diſparched a a meſſenger, in order to im 

fe her immediate A affiftance * OO EE ANT NE 


„r nr 


1 80 while, Elizabeth endeavoured 1 to, emba- Elizabeth 
ary, by a new declaration, of diſguſt at her — 
TR . She blamed” bath her choice, of Lord bor. 
iy = the precipitation with 15 | ſhe. had 

5 the marriage. She requir: ox and 

ly, whom ſhe kill called ber e to 2 

t into England; 5. and at e Bee hog the warm-. 
Interceded ! in behalf of Murray, mhole behaviour 

F epreſented to be not only innocent, but laud- 
This meſſage, fo wortifying to the pride of 
pI and ſo full of contempt for "her nülband, 
srendered ſtifl more inſupportable, by the petu- 

tand ſaucy demeanour of Tamworth, the per- 

ho delivered it f. Mary vitdicated het own 

uc with warmth, "but with gteat ſtrength of 

un; and rejectect the interceſſion in "behalf of 

ny, not Wer e of reſbtiiett at Eliza- 


a zppointed. for Fry inhabitants of _ diſſent counties, 
hit 4, it appears that the Queen's mifention® Fas to march 
Fife, the county in Which Murray, Rothes, Kirkaldy, and 
tr chiefs of the malecontents reſided. Keith; 310. Their 
kt into the weſt, Keith, 312, prevented this expedition, and 


baer rendezyous was altered.” " Kiko fie * 


1 
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' Keith, 312, Knox, 3%. 5 + Camd. 398. 
You, I, Z beth's 
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4 
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55 time, were concerted with. wiſdom, executed wit 


Auguſt 31. 
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'verniment of her kingdom“. . 


171 7 4 17 & phe + aro 77 * 


. Cor ble £53 | 


Sal di not, on that "bee imer hn" | 
leaſt the ardour, with which, the, purſued! Murrg 


and his acerchts'*. The now, Coping openly | 
arms; and having e {mall fu pply'in mc none) 


from Elizabeth 4, were fade to raiſe'ths 
followers in the weſtern counties: 7 But MIN 


gilance hindered \ them from affembling' in any cof 
derable Body. All her military operations, th 


vigour, and attended with fadteſs.” 10 order to et 
courage her troops, ſhe berſelf marched along y 
them, 'rode With” loaded piſtols ll, and. 7 4 
the fatiglies of war with admirable Fortitude... 


3) RI. 


alacrity "inſpired her forces. with an invincible: 0 
lution, Which, together with their ſupenort) 
number, deterred the malecontents from facing dies 


in the field; "but having artfully, paſſed the Queen 
army, they marched with great, rapidity,, ro, Edi 
burgh, and endeavoured to rouge the inhahjtaut 
that city to arms. The Queen did not ſuffer the 
to remain long unmoleſted; i and, on her approu 
they were forced to abanden that place; and ret ti 
in confuſion towards the b 708 308 1 


'. Keith, Ae 99. » 836) 21114 22112 01349, 4009 
+ The moſt conſiderable. — Who — 
the, Duke of Chatelherault, the Earls of Argyll, Glenca 
Rothes ; Lord Boyd and Ochiltree; the Laiccs of Grag 
Cunninghamhead, Balcomie, Carmylie, Lawers, Bar, Dregho 
Pittarrow, Comptroller, and the Tutor of Pitcur. Knox, 30 


t Knox, 380. F. Keith, | Append, eh $18. 5, 


o rs b. | 439. 


hs it was uricertain, for ſome time, what rout dork 
ey had taken, Mary employed that interval in pro- I 
ling for the ſecurity, of the counties in the heart 1389 
the kingdom. 4 She ſeized. the places, of ſtrength Fhey are 
bh belonged £0, the rebels; and obliged the con: gente 
trable Barons in haſe ſhires, which ſhe moſt ſuſ- Kogland, 
ed, to join in aſſociations for her defence i. 
lying thus left ft all the country. behind her in 
wuillity, ſhe, Wich an army 18, 000 . 
* towards D xfries, where the rebels then | 
During their retreat, they had ſent letters 
te Queen, "from almoſt every place where they 
d, ſull of ſubmiſſion, and containing various 
ures towards. an accommodation. But Mary, 
pdetermined not to let ſlip fuch a favourable op- 
unity of e the mutinous ſpirit of her ſub- 
V rejeRted them with diſdain, , As ſhe advanced, 
Mit nalecontents retired : and, having received no 

Aual aid from Elizabeth +4,;they, deſpaired of "7 20, 
aher means of "ſafety, fled into England, and 
themſelves. winder r the protection of the Earl 85 
bord, Warden of the machen 


7 
„ 7 4 12 — & * * 
- ; / . # 0 


4 4 7 


ko börntvo, whe Bedford 505 lte They meet 
| Murray could ſupply, Was. wanting to render 3 
0971 WE ietreat agreeable. But Elizabeth herſelf treat· — 
lem with extreme neglect. She, had fully gain- — TON 
end, and, by their means, had excited ſuch 
weed and jealouſies among the Scots, as would. 
Tao probability, long diſtract and weaken Mary's 
gs. Her buſineſs now, was to fave appear - 


315• Lei, Append. 113. T + See Appendix, No XII. XIII. | 
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ſiderable body. All her military operations, at th 
time, were colicerted with. wiſdom, - executed yi 
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„Sat gia not, on that del imer | 
leaſt the ardour, With which. ſhe, purſued Murry 
and his\adherents'F. The now. appeared goal | 
arms; and having Mi a tal furs IV in mon 
from Elizabeth ury were- ee to raiſe the 
followers in the weſtern counties. f But MIN 
gikance hindered them from acki n any con 


- 7 * 


vigour, and attended with fücceſs. In order to | 
courage her” troops, ſhe berſelf marched. along ui 
them, rode with loaded piſtols I,” and etxdured 
the fatigties of war with admirable: fortitude... — 
alacrity ine her forces with, an invincible of 
lution, . which, together with their ſuperionty 
number, deere Ki dae from 1 


burg. and n to roure, the lags 
that city. to arms. The Queen did not ſuffer the 
to remain long unmoleſted; and, on her approad 


they were forced to abanden that place; and.n tit 
in confuſion towards the N borders 3 en 10 


* 


'. Keith, Apes 99 an e 1112 249,403 
500 The moſt conſiderable perſons who joined Murtay, we 
the Duke of Chatelherault, the Earls of Argyll, Glencal 
Rothes ; Lord Boyd and Ochiltree; the Lairds of Gravy 
Cunninghamhead, Balcomie, Carmylie, Lawers; Bar, Dregho 
Pittarrow, Comptroller, and the Tutor of Piteur. Knox, 30 


t Knox, 380. I Keith, Append. 164. * 315. 
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Ns 1 was uncertäh, for ſome” time, whit rout B ook 
ey had taken, Mary employed that interval in pro- III. 
ling for the ſecurity of the counties in the heart 1365. 
the kingdom, She ſeized the places of ſtrength They are 
ich belonged 10 the rebels; and obliged the con: cen to 
fable Baron or ons in chaſe ſhires, which ſhe molt ſuſ- * 
al, to join in aſſociations for her defence ® 21 
lying thus left all the country, behind her in 
naullity, ſhe, Wich an army 18, 000 Kong, 

e towards Durafries, where the rebels then b 
During, their retreat, they, had ſent letters, 
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ed, full of ſubmiſſion, and containing, various. | 
ures towards. an accommodation, But Mary, 
pdetermined not to let ſlip ſuch a favourable op- 

ity of cr aſhing t the mutinous ſpirit of her ſubs... 
b rejected. 5 with diſdain, As ſhe advanced, 
malecontents reti ed: and, ' having received no 
dual aid from ee +4;they, deſpaired of dass. 20. 
aner means "Fc afety, fled into England, and 
themſelves. winder | the protection of the Earl of... 
1 Word, Warden POM bak or, 


ca by 2185 * . 
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r retreat 7 cog, pl But 1 8 herſelf treat. 7 oa 


dem with extreme neglect. She, had fully gain- — * 


end, and, by their means, had excited ſuch 
enca) end ung among the Scors, as would. 6 
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diſhonourable to all the perſons who. acted a part 
it, Elizabeth permitted the malecontents peaceal 
td reſide in her dominions, ſupplied them ſecret 
| with money, and renewed: her intel 7M 1 with 


dition of exiles, who are obliged to depend on a f 


lion to my own ſubjects, by countenancing tho 
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France and Spain, who accuſed her of fomenting 
the troubles in Scotland, by her intrigues, Thi 
expedient ſhe contrived for her vindication, ſtro 
ly diſplays her own character, and the wretched 


reign Prince. Murray, and Hamilton, Abbot « 
Kilwinning, being appointed by the other fugitive 
to wait on Elizabeth, inſtead of meeting with 
welcome reception which was due to men, » 
out of confidence in her promiſes, had AE: 
their lives and fortunes, could not even obtain i 
favour of an audience, until they bad meanly co 
ſented. to acknowledge, in the preſence of the Frenc 
and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors, that Elizabeth had give 
them no encouragement to take arms. No ſpon 
did they make this declaration. than ſhe aſtoniſh 
them with this te ply. You have declared tl 
truth; I am far from ſetting an example of rete 


who rebel againſt their lawful Prince. The treak 
of which you have been guilty,” is deteſtable; 


as traitors I baniſh you fromn my prefehice®, ” Ne 
withſtanding this fcene of farce apd of falſhood, 


Scottiſh ikea | in their favour + er 


TRE advantage ſue had W over them did E 
fatisfy Mary ; ſhe reſolved to follow the blow, 4 


* Melv. 112. +. Knox, 389. 
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covering any footing in the nation. With this 
view, ſhe called a meeting of Parliament; and in 
er that a ſentence of forfeiture might be legally 
wonounced againſt the baniſhed Lords, ſhe ſum- 


re it *, 


Tues Duke of e on his humble ap- 
fiction, obtained a ſeparate pardon; but not with- 
ut dificulty, as the King violently oppoſed it. He 
s obliged, however, to leave the 1 and 
preſide for ſome time in France . 


Taz numerous forces which Mary brought into 
te field, the vigour with which ſhe acted, and the 
th of time ſhe kept them in arms, reſemble the 
forts of a Prince with revenues much more conſi- 
krable than thoſe which ſhe poſſeſſed. But armieg 
ne then levied and maintained by Princes, at ſmall . 
urge. The vaſſal followed his fuperior, and the 
xrior attended the Monarch, at his own expence. 
Sx hundred horſemen, however, and three com- 
ries of foot, beſides her guards, received regular 
ky from the Queen. This extraordinary charge, 
wether with the deburſements occaſioned by her 
arriage, exhauſted a treaſury, which was far from 
king rich. 1n this exigency, many devices were fal- 
kn upon for railing money. Fines were levied on the 
uns of St. Andrew's, Perth, and Dundee, which 
fre ſuſpected of favouring the malecontents. An un- 
ultax was impoſed. on theburroughs throughoutthe 


Keith, 320. + Knox, 389. 
G 4 , = 3 king- 


prevent a party, which ſhe dreaded, from ever B 00 o K 


n them, by pablic proclamation, t to open be- Decemb. 1. 


34 
ho An kingdom; and a great ſum, was demanded, of 4 
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citizens of Edinburgh, by way of loan. This u 
precedented exaction alarmed, the citizens. I 
had recourſe ta. delays, and ſtartedi;difficulics 
order to evade it. Theſe, Mary conſtrued to 
acts of avowed diſobedience, and inſtantiy com 
ted ſeveral of them to priſon. But this ſeyerity 
not ſubdue the undaunted ſpirit of liberty, wie 
Prevailed among the inhabitants, The Queen y 
obliged to mortgage to the city, the ſuperi 
of the town of Leith, by which ſhe obtained 
conſiderable ſum of money . The thirds of « 
cleſiaſtical benefices proved another ſource; whend 
the Queen derived ſome ſupply. About this tim 
we find the Proteſtant” clergy complaining more bi 
terly than ever of their poverty. The, army, it 
probable, exhauſted a great part of that fund, whid 
Was *ppropriated. for their, 2 Ny 


Taz ie of the Prat 1 at's ncar 
* ſpectators of the commotions of this turbul 
year, In the meeting June 24, ſeveral of the m 
content nobles were preſent, and ſeem to have ha 
great influence on their deciſions. The high ſtr 
in which the aſſembly addreſſed the Queen, can 
imputed only to thoſe fears and jealouſies, with 
gard to religion, which they endeavoured to inful 
into the nation. The aſſembly complained, wit 
ſome bitterneſs, of the ſtop which had been put 
the progreſs of the Reformation by the Queens 
rival in Scotland ; they required not only the tot 
ſuppreſſion of the Popiſh worſhip throughout 


... © Knox, 383, 386. + Maitl. Hiſt, of Edinburgh, 2 
553 9 king 
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Fi kingdom, but even in the Queen's own chapel; and B o o R 
uM eſdes the legal eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant re- III. 
on, they demanded that Mary herſelf ſhould — 7 


wblickly embrace it. The Queen, after ſome de- 1565. 


eration; replied, that neither her conſcience, nor 
r intereſt, would permit her to take ſuch a ſtep. 
fhe former would for ever reproach her for a 
hinge, which proceeded from no inward convic- 
don; the latter would ſuffer by the "offence, which 
kr apoſtacy muſt give to the King of France, and 
der other allies on the continent. 


en lr is remarkable, that the proſperous ſituation of 
the Queen's affairs, during this year, began to work 
bme change in favour of her religion. The Earls 
e Lennox, Athol, and Caſſils, openly attended 
18 nas; ſhe herſelf afforded the Catholics a more 
oed protection than formerly; and, by her per- 
niſion, ſome of the antient Monks ventured to 


reach publickly to the people f. 


* Knox, 374, 376. + 1d. 389, 390. 
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W ee 0 IV. 


. | employed in deliberating concerning the courſe c. 

0 1566. 

th it was moſt proper to hold with to the A-, de- 
©! nobles. Many motives prompt her to ſet eras 
1 bounds to the Figonr of Juſtice, - "The malecon- the exited 


$ had 1aboured to defeat a ſcheme, which her 
| conſpired with her paſſions in rendering dear 

J they were the Jeaders of .a_party, . whoſe 

ndſhip nee ed wy, to,cpurt, 


OT, Pc in abhorrence; and, 0 * 
7 ly attached to a rival, whom : had good rea- 


"th to fear and to þ 


* 


1566, _ ſubjects in the kingdom ; their wealth-grelt).ch 
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Book Bur, on the other hand, ſeveral weighey con 


"oe derations might be urged.) The ——— 
date was in ſuſpenſe, were among the m 


connections extenſive; and their; atberents num 
rous. They” were now; at; mereyio the: ohjefts. 
compaſſion, and. TAY the me 
wand ſubmiſſion. 1 We has : 1yovst Il 


05 0% minke! oa) 6 Au ob at 


Pi; * 505 cen en act of clemeticy wio 
exalt the Queen's character, and emma 
did among foreigners, than acceptable to Eat 
ſubjects. Mary herſelf, though en 
vas not inexorable; but the King's zone Dis 
placable and unrelenting... They were  folicited 
behalf of the fugitives, from various quarters, Mc 
ton, Ruthven, Maitland, and all who had be 
members of the. Congregation, - were not | forget 
of their ancient union with Murray, and his fell 
ſufferers; nor neglectful of their ſafety; which il 
' eſteemed, of great importanee to the kingdom 
3 VI vil, who, at that time poſſeſſed the Quceg n 
dence, ſeconded their ſolicitations. And Mut 
baving ſtooped ſo low as to court Auer 

_ - © vourite,. Wh was deſirous of ſecuring his p 
A Againſt the Kings. whoſe diſpleaſure he bd lx 
incurred, ſeconded the interceſſions of bis /vi 
friends, with the whole of bis influence?“ 
interpoſition of Sir Nicholas Throgmomos/' 
had lately been Elizaberh* s. Ambaſſador in Scala 


in behalf of CE was ohne roi 
Serbs NP, h YE 1 | 


„N 
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tele, and attended with more ſuoceſs: Throgmor -B o, ox 
In, out of enmity do Ceeil,, had embarked deeply N. Iv. 
all the-cintrignes-4phich were carried en at the z IS. 
Eogliſh court, in order to andermine the power and 
gedit of that Nl iniſter. He eſpouſed, fot this rea- 
bn; the cauſe of the Scottiſh Queen, towards whole 
lide and pretenſions the other was Knoch to bear 
zue favour; and | ventured; inthe preſent critical 
yndture," to write a letter to Mary, containing te 
voſt ſalutary advices with regard to het chν“ttf. 
fe recommended. the pardening of the Earl f 
Murray and his aſſociates, as a meaſure no deſs pru- . 
3 An action of chis nature; ſays 
pure effect of your Majefty's* generoſity, 
Ne + ta of your lenity and moderation, 
nd engage the Engliſh to look towards your accel- 
ſon to their throne, not only without prejudice; but 
mh deſire. By the ſame means, a perfect har- 
* will be reſtored among your on ſubjects, 

xo, if any rupture ſhould happen with England, 
il fre you with that grateful 128 N Your 

kmency cannor fail en W218 03%, 
NUTT een 5 
Tnrsk- prudent . e She reſees 
p*bich his reputation for wiſdom, and known/ats to rent | 
ment to! the Queen, added great authority, clemency. 
e 2 deep impteſſion on her ſpirit. Her cour- 
n cultivated this happy diſpoſition, and prevailed 
aber, notwidbſtanding the King's inflexible tem- 
to facrificecher) awn- private reſentrnemt to che 
ceſſian of her ſubjects, and: the wiſhes of her 
ſends +, With this view, the Parliament, Which 


* Mely. 11% me Id. tags boot) 
4 of had 
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B oOo x had been called to meet on the Ath of Februar 

| IV. was prorogried to the 7th of April 3 and in t 

Rs mean time, ſne was buſy in conſidering the mann 

506. and form in which the ſhould extend ber favour 
the Lords who were under hem in 200 


SET 33 


eee! Parowone. Mary dhcovern; nh 


* wind. naturally prone to humanity, and capable 
dy the ſoli- forgiving, ſhe , wanted firmneſs, however, to ref 
— the influence, which was fatally employed th dif 
ber zeal for point the effects of this amiable diſpoſition; Abe 
ttt this time, and at no great diſtance from each othe 
February 3, two envoys arrived from the French Ring 7 
former was intruſted with matters of mere cem 
alone; he congratulated the Queen on ber t 
 riage, and inveſted the King with the enſigns oft 
order of St. Michael. The inſtructions of the 
ter related to matter of more hos oc and ) 
duced . Sc ee 
h 
| | An interview Wees dae IX. and bis 90 
the e Spain had been often prepoſed ; 4 
after many obſtacles arifing from the oppoſition 
political jntereft, was at laſt appointed at Bdyon 
Curherige! of Medicis accompanied her ſony f 
Duke of Alva attended bis Miſtreſs. *Amid(t 
ſcenes of public pomp and pleaſure, whith {th 
to be the ble occupation of both courts,” K 
was formed, and meaſures concerted, for er 
nating the Hugonots in France, the Proneltants 
the low countries, and for ſuppreſſing the Nero 


tion throughout all Europe T. The active pol 


Good. vol. I. 224. 1 Keith, 325: Append 1 
Wy Thuan, lib. 37. 1 
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Pope Pius IV. and the zeal of the Cardinal oP 000 8 


main, confirmed and encouraged diſpoſitions, ſo 1V 1 
able to Eee e . ” 
_ ann vin order, 30. 


4 


Ir was anacxount of hs holy — which thef 
nd French enyoy brought t to Mary, conjuring her, 
the ſame time, in the name of the King of France, 
K the Cardinal of Lorrain, not to reſtore the lead- , 
Hof the Proteſtants ; in ber kingdom to eee 
your, at the very time ben the Catholie, Prindes 

r combined to deſtroy . in al ons. 
bf EPO 155, Was 133! Ty 5) 6 


"2, 


por xv i is 1 of falſe FIN EG 
br the ſtrong, poſſeſſion: it takes of the heart. Con · 
med by men of deep inſight into the human cha · 
ter, and improved by the experience and obſer - 
n of many ſucceſſive ages; it arrived at laſt co 
legree of perfection, which no former ſyſtem of | 
verſtition, had ever attained: There is no power 
the underſtanding, and no paſſion in the heart, g 
which it does not ee objects, adapted to 

ul, and to, intereſt them, y Neither the lor of 
eaſure, which, at that ti FR in the coutt 
France, nor the purſuits of ambition which oc. 
pied the court of Spain, had ſecured them from 
coming of. bigotry. Laymen,. and courtiers, 
agitated with that furious and unmereiful 

l, which is commonly conſidered as peculiar to 1 A 
1 e eee dre bl 


* Melv, 126. 0 1 
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B 66 x felves*botihd; In cbnfcdenck, to Ertilpale ho : 


Iv.” on MY bereit 1s PRA 


A Parlia+ 
ment cal- 
led to at- 
taint the 
exiled 
nobles, 


ante Hopes of g Fing' | 


made it neceſſary to coritt, unterbalanced all 8 


it had, however, ſuffered no conſierable' jo joterrip 


2 , 8 1 
A at 
8500 tachment to e e 11 in 6 17 pa 

other crater, 6d ro ns thigh TA | 5 
ber Ae fie Vas 0 gs ln be 9 
ſubtiffior tö che Plinces L Leb her be 


and Mäc Pen acctfttö med, flom ber FE 5 
ten to all chr Advices, Witg A filtal te 17 * 
profpeR of reſtoring the'pitblit e 1170 her gh 
religion, ene Pheafile of Cf i with 

0 F M 908 
whom the preſent ſituation of her affairs'th Englanl 


prudent'e6nfidetations hit? H formerly "ej 
with” her- She inſtantly / jolhed che ith 
which had been formed for the deſtruction f 
Proteſtants, and altered the whole plan of het con 
duc: "with bs ang to ng and his adhere - 


"$4 


0, OI 3 0:45 Kn abt 105 W 
Tis fatal -refolurjon ey be dh i 
ſubſequent! calamities of Mary's" life. Fe fin 
her return into Scotland, fortune may Be. 
have Pen pfopitious to her, rather than mays 
and-if her proſperity: did. not riſe'to any great beige 


tion A thick” and ſetrled cloud of aher 
few glam of hope, and none of teah wnjoy 
covers the, remainder. of her Gays. e 


A 4d 2intatrer d N. 140 10 aud a | 
Taz effects of dhe neu fyRtctis, which Maß l 
aachen were foon viſible. The time of. the vp 
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uon of Parliament was ſhortenéd j u⁰ꝗH by a . 
ypoclamatidn, tho<gerl of Mareh Was fired F 
to meeting Mary reſolved, withour/atly fur- W 
550 to pr the attainder of the rebel 4 

rv Ra 


jds, and; a8 t zime; \derernined to take. = 
rde towards the iſhmenrof/the/Ro fr 

i religion, 1 ry Scotland 85 The Lords of the 

les were choſen, as uſual, to prepare the huſi- 

þ whic Na e Defias: the Paoliamatitr'- 1 


Were ue in hom the! Q could! iD üs 
A and, hent to, promote hery,defigns; The 
| e Myrray and} his party ſeemed no inevita- 6 

nd the danger, gf; the Reformed, Church in-, 
5 | ent, unexpectedly. bappehed,. 
; ried 7 Ri ve regard either the barba- 
u age; when, ſoch "_ of vialence were 


a3 $f 149%; Raw 1 47 4p} 410; tits mt, 21 n 
gp $$} j Aer 27 N aA 5 GAY. 
[tis not hi the authori of Knox along, that we charge 
Veen with the deſign ly of pogo the Roman Catho- 
Agion. He, indeed, aſſerts that the altars, which ſhould © 
been erected in the church of St. Giles, were Already pro- 
Neat Mary herſelf, in a letter to, the Archbiſhop, r 
WW her Ambaſſador in France, acknowledges, e 1 
liament; ſc intended to hñave done "I MS th . 


eeltoring the old religion“ Keith, 
lords, i. 6. che Nopiſh eccleſiaſties, . 2 255 2 
nec their 240 Pape 12 n (3 3 
y the confe cy at Ba ape, Keith Append. 167. 

e, 


U tnaſs W LE rent parts of yin bj 
ind declared that ſhe world have an Bl ree for all men 

tex it, Good)vol!2 WIS154. 1 mae do for 
x E te — Glaſgow with materials for wri 

(he hs affirms. that the Queen — Þ Ie. 97 tis 

Weed, in ge arliament, if not the re · eſtahl iſhment of N 4 

ul region, at leaſt Racing for the eaſe of Catholics, ; 


\ vol, i Th 204. {TA * Kibnagg A 
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Boo o Kommon, or the mean condition of U ll 

perſon who ſuffered, the event is little redigrtiuts 
. but br ve reſſect upon the circurnſtances n cn 
Ange. it was attended, or upon d 5 ile 


— ol followed i it, it appears xtreme rab , m | 
racy againf the riſe and progreſs of 5 i W 
We W darch 64 — 7 

7 Mag (17 e 2 ef e 4 1 


— thi — vfolent pin" ral ke 
the throne. Hut the qualities of his ming eh 
ponded ill with che "betty of Bis perſon, Of 
weak underſtanding, and without experlehck 00 
ceited at the ſame time of his own abilities, 
aſcribing his extraordinary ſucetſs entirely) to hi di 
tinguiſhed merit. All the Queen's fav 
impreſſion on ſuch a temper. All her gentle 
could not bridle his i imperious and  ungovernat 
ſpirit. All ber attention to place about di 
perſons capable of directing his conduct, cbt 
not preſerve him from -raſh and impruddent 3 
tions . Fond of all the amuſements, and eit 
prone to all the vices of youth, he becane, | 
degrees, careleſs of her Ne ig and à firang 
to her company. To a woman; and u Quen 
ſuch behaviour was: intolerable. The Toier 1 
had ſtooped in order to raiſ® him, His behwo | 
appeared the more ungetierous and ciimig®. A 
in proportion to the ſtrength of her firtt al Rid 
was the violence with which her diſtppoiiſted! paſſe 
now operated... <> entre EL AER 


Wera 


„Ge Wel. 122. 
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be dbſetved . The B OO 
| oce..of- Darnly's ambition gave riſe to . 
Jaſtend of being ſatisfied wich a ſharꝭ in the 7368. 
ininiſtration of government, on with the title of 

kog, which Mary by an unptecedented ſtretchy of 

per, had conferred on him; he demanded the 
Crown Matrimonial with moſt inſolent importunity*, 
ind though Mary alledged that this gift was bes: 
{od her power, and chat the authority of Parlia- 

ent muſt be interpoſed to beſtow it, he Wanted 

yer underſtanding to comprehend, or temper to 

init ſo juſt enn neee ern 

h tequeſt. 8 a4, e 


\Riz10, * 4 King had. at Grſt taken into Supect 
rat confidence, did not humour him in theſe fol- . 
ü By this, he incurred. Henry's. diſpleaſure, of ic. 
d as it was impoſſible for Mary to behave to- 
ds her huſband with the ſame affection, which. * 
Iinguiſhed the firſt and happy days of their union, 
imputed this coldneſs, not to his own behaviour, 
ich had Ao well merited j it, but to the inſinuations 
Rizio. Mary's own conduct confirmed and 
Kngth ned theſe ſuſpicions. She treated this 
ger with a familiarity, and admitted him to 2 
1 tin her fleece to which neither his firſt 
+; as gave him- any 1 He was perpucudlhy: 
ter preſence, intermeddled in every buſineſs, and, 
ther with a few, favourites, was the companion 


ul her private amuſements. The haughty ſpirit 
Darnly could not bear the intruſion of * an 


Keith, 329, Knox, 40 25 ; 
You; I. 369 A 2 __ * up- 
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Bo o Kupſtart ; and irapatient. of any delay, 
3 ſtrained by any ſcruple, he : inflantly. reſolysd j 

g 566. Tce of be violence. 9779200 ,nots91 ith + 
2+ hit 4167 Now my ::11:4otr add reds ef 

Rizio hat- bs cho be me, n 
gende ot its riſe from very different motives; vas e 
aq again(t the life of Rizio. Morton, Rurhvenz Ti 
ſay, and Maitland, were, the 1 

| all former commotions they had bee ſtrifth.upi 
with Murray, though in belle dla & 

had deſerted | him, for various reaſons. | 

was nearly allied to the family of Ae 

ing the minority of the preſent Earl, acted a 

of the name of Douglas. Ruthven was marri 
to the King's aunt. Lindſay's wife was of the ſit 

blood. All theſe had warmly concurred with the 

in promoting a marriage, which did e weh 

nour to the houſe of Douglas, and naturally ex 

ed, that under a King of their own blogd, 

chief management of affairs would be committed 

them. Maitland, with his uſual ſagacity, fore 

that Murray's oppoſition to the match old pw 

dangerous and ineffeQual ; but hover guel 

court, he hoped, by his dexterity and talents 

render himſelf neceſſary and of impart) 5 

i were all equally diſappointed, in cheir;expt 

| The King's beadſtrong temper render bin be 

pable of advice. The Queen conld not help d 

truſting men who had been ſo dong Add in 

| mately connected wich Murray, and;igateile 
1 up entirely; to ſuch Counſellors as ompliech Ant 
ä her inclinations. The return of that hohleman 
1 3 was ben ihe, adh y 


25 
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4 reſtore Mortony Maitland, and their afocintes B O K 
their doe aſcetidant over the/Queet's\colneits, I IV. i 
this reaſon, nothing could be moe mortifying . 
hem, chan the reſolution which Mary bad taken 
tet the exilet with rigour. - This they tihputed 

Rizio, h⁰, 'afrer he had engaged to an Murray = 1 

hk all his intereſt; was now te moſt active in- 

nt in | g the meaſures which were | 
xcerted for the rvin'sf chat nobleman. This öf- 

os real compleated "the diſguſt which they had 

xived againſt him; and" inſpired thetm with 

ts of yenigearice, in po wiſe ſultuble to RI 
dna, * to „ ee | 


WaiLs thay won eig wg . 
King communicated his reſolution to be avenged en. 


Rizio to Lord Ruthven, and implored his aſſiſt- EA. 
r, and that of his friends, towards the exeeu - 
n of this deſign. Nothing could be more accept- 
ro them than this overture. They ſaw at once 
the advantages they would reap, by the coneur- 
ke of ſuch an aſſociate, Their own private - 
bee upon Rizio would paſs, they hoped, for an 
L of obedierice to the King; and they did not 
ſar of obtaining the reſtoration of their baniſhed 
ids, and ſecurity for the Proteſtant W 
hre of then cömphanee with his a. 
D glad on Hiro? 199140) 5711 SH VHS WO £ 2 
br as Heary uns o/les elle a 00 
dated for ſome time, and determined to advanot 
without taking every po ble precaution 
their own ſafety. They did not, in the man 
8 to abate. Mor- 
A & 2 , 


arty 
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BO o x ton; who was inferior to no man uf Flut Inti 
age, in all the arts of inſinuation and addteſs; i 
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Mary of a criminal love for Rizio, 340, 344: Net il 


have given credit to theſe ſuſpicions, Melyy 1274 Keith, 


December 564. Keith 268. it was in conſequence. 


cr, Keith, 269. The Queen immediately conghived for h 
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wrought upon his ruling. paſſion, ambition''ts | 


he young Prince under his! management,” 4 


tain the Matrimonial Crown. He tepreſentedR# 
credit with the Queen to be the chief and dy 
ſtacle to his ſucceſs in that demand. This' mink 
alone, he ſaid, poſſeſſed her confidence y And out 
complaiſance to him, her ſubjects, her nobility 
even herhuſband, were excluded frofnany paticipat 
of her ſecret councils. Under che'appearaiee 0 
confidence merely political, he inſinuated, id 
King perhaps believed, that a familiarity f dl 
different and of a very criminal nature might 
concealed .. Such various and complicated palſ 
8 $f ' K eee, eee 4 
* Of all our hiſtorians, Buchanan 'alone avowedly ax 
inſinuates that ſuch a ſuſpicion was entertained, 30% Me 
in a converſation with the Queen, intimates that he h al 
her familiatity with Rizio might be liable to miſconſtruction, 
The King himſelf ſeems, both by Melvil's account, and by 
expoſtulation with the Queen, which Ruthven mentiot 


pend. 123, 124. That the King's ſuſpicions went un 
likewiſe evident from the paper publiſhed Append,.No, 
But, in oppoſition to theſe ſuſpicions, and they are nothing T 
we may obſerve that Raulet the Queen's French Setzt 
diſmiſied trom her ſervice, and-Rizio .adyapced,to, ghas af 


prefernmeny, that he agquizd bis great credit wigh, 060 
Melv. 107. | Darnly arrived in Scotland' abodt yg mon 


pation, which had all the ſymptoms of genuine; Aft n 
Jove., Rizio aided this paſſion, and promoted. the muagriage 
all his intereſt, Melv. 111. During ſome months after the 
Hage the Queen fon ineſs for Daraly continued. She 
479 A Fre 


OF .SCO'TLAM Þ. 589 
vrd in the King's boſom, with the utmoſt fury 13 
became more impatient than ever of any 3 6h 
eren threatened to ſtrike the intended blow with © 
; own hand. At laſt, preliminaries_wete ſertled * 
bath ſides;;ahd articles for their mutual ſecurity 
ed upob. The King engaged to prevent! the 
zinder of the baniſhed Lords, to conſent to their 
un into Scotland, to obtain for them an ample 
niſion of all their crimes, and to ſupport to the 
poſt of his power, the religion which was now 
plihed) in the kingdom. On their parts, they 
took to procure the Crown Matrimonial for 
by, to ſrcute his right of ſueceſſion, if the” 
' ould die before bi, and to defend that 
ta the uttermoſt, againſt yhatever perſon! 
1 preſume to diſpute it; and if either Rizio, 

wy — ſhould happen to be killed in 

ing of the deſign, the King promiſed to ac 
mledge himſelf. to be the author of the enter- 
r, and to gre thoſe” who” were” embarked 


" 


4 
—» » 8 T n 47 eg! [ 3 
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. e * to cobcktt t the Plan Perpetrate | 
peration, to chuſe the actots, and to aſſign them at crime 


this deteſtable” crime Queen's 
parts — . us dete = Were 


d with child From this enwileration\ of —— 
ers almo Impoſſible that the Queen, unleſs, we ſuppoſe 
Dust been à woman utterly "abandoned, could carry o 
[eiminal intrigue with Rizio. But the filence of Randolph 
Wpliſh Reſident, a man abundahtly ready to meh lion, and 
goravate Mary's Faults, and Who does not once juſinuate 
ther confidence” in Rizio concealed any lg a i i 
4 ſuffcient vindication of ber innocence, 
© Gogh ce 6 OY | 
A2 3 N 


I 


7666. 


and though Rizio'migh 
without any difficulty, the Kidz pied 2 


THE HIS TO RT 
Every circumſtance here paints and chiifaferiicy 
manners and men of that e 
ter at both; The place! chef Für e 
ſuch a deed; was the Queen's begebanibt f 
Mary was now in the ſixth month of her p 
t have been ſeize 


Place, that be might enjdy the nfalicicbs pate 
Teproaching Rizio with his crimes before ti 
face; The Earl of Morton, the Lor High Oh 
cello of the Kingdew, undertook W. dh n 0 
terprize, carried on in defiance of alf che le 
which he was bound to be the guad, I 
Lord Ruthven, who had been eonfted te n 
for three months, by a very dangerous diſtmpet, a 
who was ſtill ſo feeble that he could fearce wall, 
bear the weight of his own armauty'yas-ntrull 
with the executive part; and while he himſelf net 
ed ta be ſupported: by two men. c 
cammit 4 murder in the pcaſe ee of his 8 


=” = . -” i © = = . = =. . 


e 


on the gth of March, Morton entered My a 
rf the palace with an hundred and ſiuty men; U 
without noiſe, or meeting with any reſiſtanct fe 
all the gates. While the Queen Was appr 
the Counteſs of "Argyll, Rizio, and a few be 
tics, the King ſuddenly entered the ap 
a private paſſage. At his back, was Ruth 
in complete armour, and Wich br Shah oh { 
rid Took which long ſickneſs bad gi 170 945 
or four of his moſt ruſty. 90 81 fo 
"him. Such an unuſual appearance of ed th 
who were preſent. ne n 


. = = , . 
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e was the victim at hom the blow was aimed; B. o oK 
wd in, the uempR&, conſternation; rezired behind dhe IV. 
Ua, af ubom he laid, hold, hoping — 
nrence dug tor Het Herſon might; prove ſome pro- 
— ras Fac — 
109; tar to. anz; | 
ld. Number gf, armed men ruſhed. intq,.the 
dumber- .Ruphven. drew his, daggrr, and with.a | 
hious mien and voice, commanded Rizio to leave 
zplace gf Nhich he was unworthy, and which he 
ud occupied too long. Mary employed tears, and 
exreatics, , and threatenings, to ſave her fayourite. 
Jut, notwithſtanding all theſe, he was torn from 
er by violence, and before he could be dragged 
hrough the next apartment, the rage of his ene- 
nies put an end to his ae his Ae 
N vt edi fs £4 ; 


Franks Hunty, Bothwell, and er 5 confidents 


i the Queen who lodged in the palace, were 
larmed at the uproar, and filled with the utmoſt 


zrror on their on account; but either go violence 
ns intended againſt them, or the conſpirators durſt 
tot ſhed the nobleſt blood in the kingdom, in the 
ane illegal manner with, which they had ventured 
v take the life, of a ſtranget. Some of them were 
nnn made their eſcap e.. 


nn d 38G; "the E 9. «het 80 ' kept poſ >, 


ind wind the de 73 1 — —. 
free as publiſhed "ih wo 


NE the Parliamens ro meet on 
ot See; Appendix, No. XV. 10 y 919 19 och * 7 
A a 4 : the 


hy the K 155 
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B o o x the day appointed; and meaſures were ken 
IV. him for preventiag —— — —-— 
Rothes, and aden 
every ſtep taken againſt k iaio, atrw edi E 
next evening. Murray was dee. 


by the King and «Queen; By the ſpumam a. 
count of the Articles which had bern agreed p 


y between them; by the latter, beeauſeſhe hy 
prevail oh him, by gentle treatment, not 0 ws 
part with the murderers of Rizio. Then 

ſhe ſtill felt. and dreaded ; and the inſu 0 

had offered to her authority, and even. to hr per 
ſon, ſo far exceeded any erime ſhe eu, impute gf 

Murray, that in hopes of wrealcing her 

on them, ſhe became extremely emen 

conciled to him. The abligations, haweyer;whi 
Murray lay under to men, who had hazarded d 
lives on his account, engaged him to labour for 
their ſafety. The Queen, who ſcarce had the l. 
berty of choice left, was perſuaded tg admit Mot. 
ton and Ruthven into her preſence, and to grant 
them the promiſe of pardon in whatever terms they 
en decent wegen wh 22 


- Va Kina mean white, ood oftoniſhed/a5 | 
boldneſs and ſucceſs of his own.epterprizey/andu 
certain what eourſe to hold. The Queen, bet 
But the his irreſolution, and availed herſelf of it „Sheen 
— the" ployed-all-her art to diſengage: fü W Ab nen 
— ny aſſociates! His cunſciopſneſs of the inſult which he 

had offered to ſo - Nuftrious a beneſastteſta Aufi 


him with param arg and complaiſanct. in 
* * Keith, Mead 4. amm 


* * 
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OF SC COT LAND. 2 - 
all the warninge he received to diſtruſt the ; oN 
s artifives,»the- prevailed on bim to diſthiß IVI 
non; and — — 

g with her, attended by three perſons only; and 

el Dunbat. The ſcheme of their flight had March 1, 
e e to Huntly and Bothwell, and 

% were quſckiy joined by them, and ſeveral other 

{the nobles“ Bothwer's eſtate lay in that cor- 

ef the Klügdom,; ahd his foflowers erouded to 

ir Chief in fehr numberd, as Toon enabled" the” 
hen to ſct che power of che bonſpirators ut de- 


ice. 3 4 REG} Yogi eee {/4 
114934 4/45 egg ” + SAKS Mens. 


Tai boden flight filled them with n ble Is reconcii - 
aeration. "They Had'obtained a promiſe of = — 


pe 


guards 


exiled no- 

kn; and it no- appeared from the Queen's" — 

v that nothing pore was intended by this pro- 
ie than to amuſe them, and to gain tie“ They? 
med, however, to demand the accompliſnment 
fit; but their meſſenger was detained x priſoner, 
the Queen advancing | towards Edinburgh, at 
E head of 8000 men, "talked in the hig heft ſtrain 8 
f reſentrient and revenge. She had the addreſs,” 
tthe fame tine; to ſeparate Murray and his affe 
ins from the ecpirators againſt Rizio. Senft 
e that the unlon of theſe? parties would! form a 
nfederacy, -which might prove formidable to the 
Tow ſhe expreſſed-great-willingneſsto-receive he 
et into fuvwuur g towards the latter; ſhie declared lasch 5; 19.” 
elf ine xorable: Murray unc his dollowers/were Fe cen. 


ſpirators a- 


vl willing to accept of pardon, on her ENS gain du 
y into 


he : conſpirators again n e of every pngiand, 
it ** 
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Bo reſource; and incapable of reſiſtance n led 
I. Aer. having thun changed fürn 
206. ab Murrap and his —— 

e days heforc. netto nau 1% en 


afr 10 ü 270593 h zoomed aft did gg 
o man ſo remarkable for wildam, and, NI 


cunning as the Earl of Morton, - ever engaged in 


ore unfortuoate enterprize, Deſerteg Amgen b 
King. ho noꝶ, denied his .keqwladge. gf. th 
5 = on np a prgclamatians ; and. And 
ed pngencrouſly by Murray and hig party, Ke 
obliged. to, fy, from hig native, couptry, 0 
the higheſt office, and to part with one of the.m mol 
eee kingdom. no) 


„ Vari unrl de 


"On jy return to Edinburgh, Mary, bega t 
. againſt thoſe; concerned ig the murder 
. Rizio,. with, the utmoſt, rigout of 12 — 

. praiſe of her elemency, it muſt, be obler 4 
only two perſons, and theſe of yo coalideza 
n for this crime rkg. rat 
n £14 464 ZR WOT 
Hay this conſpiracy. were is one circumſtane 
. which, though ſomewhat detached, deſeres hüt 
de forgotten. In the confederacꝝ hetugen 
and the conſpirators, che real. intentian a h 
was aſſaſſination, the preſerving; dec 
Church is, nevertheleſs, one of the moſt gan 
able articles ; and the ſame men-whorwere pre 
. to. violate one nf the firſt qurien of pra 
; feed the higheſt regard for religion. . . 
| daes theſe extravagancies of the human u 


nee, gas peut e b 
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ax pretending eo juſtify, ot even to accent for B 
ben z and gahring her own opinions'by che cr. IV. | TV. 
ul nd inmutable la us of juſtice and of vn, 2X 7566. 
points out ſuch inconſiſtencies, as frutures of che 
ge which ſhe deſcribes, and records them 1 7 400 
uſtroRtion"of ages to 2 Cr Lag 1)z Bal 048 

| 1235602 2993, Hö 19, ha 11 26 enmnya 

As this 1 Wie Wii of deliberiite f. Carre | 
fration-whittt bits 6ecuried;atid/ at we that here · quency of 
her meet with many other inftances of the Ae 0nad: 
ime, the cauſes which-gave riſe to 4 pructite ſo acc. 
backing to hurnanity, deſerve our particular at- 
mtion. Reſentment is, for obvious and wiſe rea- 
hns, one of the ſtrongeſt paſſions in the human 
nind. The natural demand of this paſſion is; that 
yas GIN the injury ſhobld Himſelf in- 
lit the vengeance due on that account,” The per- 
nining this, however, would have been deftruftive 
p ſociety 5 and puniſhment would have known no 
hounds, either in ſeverity, or in duration. For this | 
uon, in the very infancy of the ſocial ſtate, the 
ſword was taken out of private hands, and com - 
med to the Magiſtrate, - But, at firſt,” While las 
imed at reſtraining, they really ſtrengthenecl che 
principle of revenge. The earlieſt and moſt Nine 
te puniſhment” for ctimes was retaliation 7 tht UM. 
oder Forfeited” limb for limb, and Fife" for fe. 
The payment of 2 compenſation” to the perfbff in- 
— ſuetetched to the rigbur of the fortiier initi- 

I both*thek, the gratification 5015 rivite 

was ns — ah he HU 
te wrong, wü che only perſöm Who Had a "Tight to 
fenden to exact, or to temit the puniſnment. 
While 
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Book While laws-allowed ſuch full , TRIED 
DN party, the intereſts of the gther ere not neg- 
WL leted.- If the evidence of his guilt did mot ampup 
7566. to a full proof, or if he reckoned himſelf to be 
unjuſtly aecuſed, che perſon to whom l ci 
imputed had a right to .challeoge his Adverlary t te 
ſingle combat; and on obtaining the victory, vin 
dee 1 dictted his on honour. In almoſt. every coaſider- 
. iz able cauſe} whether civil or criminal, arms were ap- 
© peaked 16, in defence, either of tie Force |; 
_ the property of | the parties. Juſtice had'/ſeldom 
occaſion to uſe her balance; the ſword alone de 
cided every conteſt. The paſſion of revenge. y 
nouriſhed, by all theſe means, and grew, by. di 
indulgence, to be ineredibly ſtrong. Mankind be: 
came Habituated to blood, not only in times f N 
but of peace and from this, as well as dhe 
cauſes, contracted an [amazing ferocity f temper 
and of manners. This ferocity, however, made it 
neceſſary to,diſcourage the trial by combat; do abe 
liſh the payment of compenſations in criminal "cal 
and to think of ſome milder method of;terminating 
diſputes concerning civil rights. The puniſhment 
for. .crimes became more ſevere, and the regulation 
concerning property more fixed; but the Prings, 
whoſe. province it was, to inflict the, one, and t 
enforce the other, poſſeſſed little powel. pk F 
feyders deſpiſed their authority; ſmaller, 
tered. themſelyes- under the juriſdiction 0 
from ꝓhoſe protection they expected. impui 12 1 
adminiſtration, of Juſtice, was ore} 
NT ee 


e or even of, lus yaſſals, ofien age 0 


[ 2 


| 


by 8 © Or LAK D. 


Kiidns and doi wars. To nobles, häughe) aud B U bh 4 


blependent, among whom the "cauſes of diſcotd 
were many x nd unavoidable, "who were quick it 


who eſteemed it infamous to ' ſubmit to an e 
"to forgive him 3 who conſidered the 


likerning an injury, and impatient, hog rf 


ind cowardly 
ght of puniſhin 
privilege of their order, and + a mark of indepen- 
fence 3 ſuch Dow) proceedings were extremely unſa⸗ 
kfaftory. The ood of their. adverſary "was, in 
their opinion, "the only thi z which could oh away 
n affront ; 2 that was not ſhed, their revenge 
nas diſappointed, their courage ante ſuſpected, 
nd a ſtain was left on their honour, That ven- 
xance, which the impotent hand of the Magiſtrate 


would not inflict, their own could eaſily execute: 


nder governments ſo feeble, men aſſumed, as in 4 
late of nature, the right of judging,” and redreſſ- 


hg their own wrongs. And thus aſſaſſination, a 


cine of all others the moſt deſtructive to ſociety; 
ame not only to 1 uin 
wrable, « Un | 

Tur eh of Eddie! Mibiig't the Tach and 
I;th centuries, abounds with deteſtable inſtances of 
tis crime. It prevailed chiefly Among the French 
nd Scots, between whom We was a Cloſe i inter 
wurſe at that time, and a {urpriſing reſemblance in 
licir national characters. In 140% che only bro- 
her of the King of France was murdered publick ly 
in the ſtreets of Paris; and fo far was this Horrible 
don from meeting with proper puniſhment, chat art 


minent lawyer was allowed to plead in defence of 


it 


thoſe who had injured” them, as 


— — of 
1566. 
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Boot it before! the Pee of ' France, - und 
IV. maintain the fawfulneſs of aſſaflination/? Tm gy 
#566. Git required-ajithe" eloquence” and eps 
famous Gerſon, to prevail on the CouHEαlu of © 
ſtance ta condemn this propeſition * 
are ſomo caſes in which aſſaſſinution is 4 
meritorious in a Knight than in a Squire; tht 8 
meritorious” in a King than im a Knight'®,”" Thy 
number of eminent perſons WhO were murder 
France and Scotland, on aceount either ff 
or political; or religious quarrels, during de 10h 
and 6th centuries, is almoſt incredible." B i 
ter thoſe cauſes, which firſt gave n 
rous practice were removed ; after the 
of Magiſtrates, and the authociry of lt wel 
ter eſtabliſhed, and become more univerſal a 
the progreſs of learning and philoſophy had pal 
ed the manners, and humanized the minds of t 
this crime continued in ſome degree. It ws 
wards the cloſe of the t yth century before it dif 
appeared in France. The additional vil 
the royal authority acquired by the acceſſion! 
James VI. to the throne Es ſeems to have 
W wit we . 0 tauft, 9 pg 
JG) eee, $06 i 99, mayt vi 
Tur e 1 3 cf 
both on the underſtanding and on dee an 
bow: far it may go towards pervertin or eng 
ing moral principles of the 
remarkable. The authors of thoſe age be dh 
feetly imbibed the ſentiments of their 


Seer 
1 Wich. regard to. affalination; and they, who 
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ud leiſure to reflect, and to judge, appear tobe h οο 
gore. ſhocked, at this crime, chan che perſons; aher I IV. 
anmitted; it during the heat and impetuoſity o "JT f I 
non. Buchanan, relates the murder of Cardinal: 

kaoun, and of Rizia, .withour.. expreſſing thaſe) 
wings which are natural to a man, or that · indig · 
mon which became an hiſtorian ? Knox, | whoſe: 
ind was fiercer and more unpoliſhed, talks of the 
wth of Beatoun and of the Duke of Guiſe, not 
nly without cenſure, but with the utmoſt exulta- 
ba f. On the other hand, the Biſhop of Ros 
rentions-the aſſaſſination of the Earl of Murray 
ih forme degree of applauſe $. Blackwood dwells 
pon it, with the moſt indecent triumph, and aſ- 

nbes it directly to the hand of God |. Lord Ruth- 

u, the principal actor in the conſpiracy againſt. 
luio, wrote an account of it ſome ſhort time be- 
ire his own death, and in all his long narrative 
dere is not one expreſſion of regret, or one ſymp- 
dm of compunction for a crime- no leſs dif-- 
knourable, than barbarous . Morton, equally: 
nity of the ſame crime, entertained the ſame ſen - 
ments concerning it; and in his laſt moments. 
iber he himſelf, nor the Minifters who attended 
in, ſeem to have conſidered it as an action which . 
fo repentancez even then he talks of Davis 
gbter. as coolly, as if it had betn-ag innorent or 
mmendable-deed. ff. Tha vices of another age 

oniſn and ſhock us; the vices uf our dum be- 
aue eee er es horror Ne 
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Darnly in- an happy union, was now entirely dien 


creaſes. 


convinged, that he was not only .acceliary. to th 


_ deſpiſed the weakneſs of his underſtanding, . th 
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Queen 10 Parnly, and held. them for dame time i 


love no longer covering his follies and u 
friendly veil, they appeared to Mary in their ful 
dimenſion and deformity . Though, pub 
liſhed. a proclamation, diſclaiming any kugmlecz 
of the conſpiracy againſt. Rizio, the Queen was full 


contrivance, but to the commiſſion. of that dia 
crime +. That very power, which, with ber 
and unſuſpicious fondneſs, ſhe had conn upo 
him, he had employed to inſult ber authority, 
limit her prerogative, and to endanger her pere 
Such an, outrage, it was impoſſible any woman gon 
bear or forgive. Cold civilities, ſecret diſtruſſ, fn 
quent quarrels, ſucceeded to their former tranſp 
of affection. and confidence, The Queen's —4 
were no longen conveyed through his hands. J 
crowd of expectants ceaſed to court hig patrojage 
Which they found to avail ſo lidde. Amesg 
nobles, ſome. dreaded his furious, renpery.-ot 
complained of his perfjdiouſneſa 3. and. If oft 


inconſtancy of, his heart, The people themſlje 
obſerved, ſome parts of his .condudtyy whe * 


ſuitech the dignity of a King Adqicted to 
-nefs, beyond what the manners of that age 25 


bear, and indulging irregular r paſſions,” which "er: 


* See Appendix, N? XVI. 4 Keith, 3700 N 15 4 
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OF SCOTL AN D. 369 
de licentiouſneſs of youth could not excuſe, he, by B OO 
is indecent behaviour, provoked the Queen to the * 

umoſt; and the paſſions which it occaſioned; of- 7 68. 
rn forced tears. ſcom her eycs, both in public and 4 
n private.®, Her averſion for him - increaſed every 
tay, and could be no longer concealed. He was 
aten abſent from court, appeared there with little 
plendor, and was truſted with no power, Avoid- 
d equally by thoſe who endeavoured to pleaſe the 
Queen, who favoured Morton and his aſſociates, or 
yho adhered to the houſe of Hamilton; he was 
kft almoſt alone in a We and n . 


* 


Abour this 0 time a new ; favourite grew into great rh ace of © 

edit with the Queen, and ſoon gained an aſcendant — 
wer her heart, which encouraged his enterpriſing * | DO hoc 
enius to form deſigns that proved fatal to himſelf, 

nd the occaſion of all Mary's ſubſequent misfot- 
nes. This was James Hepburn Earl of Both- 4 
rel, the head of an ancient family, and by his ex- 

enlive poſſeſſions and numerous vaſſals, one of the 

noſt powerful noblemen in the kingdom. Even in 

hat turbulent age, when ſo many vaſt projects were 

wid open to an aſpiring mind, and invited it to ac- 

ton, no man's ambition was more daring than Both- 

vell's, or had recourſe to bolder or more ſingulat * 
apecients for obtaining power. When almoſt every 

ferſon of diſtinction in the kingdom, whether Pa- 


pit or Proteſtant; had joined the Congregation in 
poſing the dangerous een of the 


6 Keith, 329. + Mer. is A | 
Vor. I. 1 8 6 - | =o, French 
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B O o k French upon the liberties of the nation, he, though 


IV. 
—— 
1566. 


luctance driven him, and conſidered his zeal and 


the way towards that vaſt project, which his immo 
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an avowed Proteſtant, adhered to the Queen Re- 
gent, and acted with vigour on her ſidle. The ſuc- 
ceſs which attended the arms of the Congregation hav. 
ing obliged him to retire into France, he was taken 
into the Queen's ſervice, and continued with her 
till the time of her return into Scotland From 
that period, every ſtep of his conduct e 
was remarkably dutitulz and amidſt all the ſhiſt- 

ings of faction, we ſcarcely ever find him holding 
any courſe which could be offenſive to her. When 
Mufray's proceedings with regard to her matriagę 
gave umbrage to the Queen, ſhe recalled ' Bothwe 
trom that baniſhment into which ſhe had with re- 


abilities as the moſt powerful ſupports of her au 
thority. When the conſpirators againſt Rizio ſei 
ed her perſon, he became the chief inſtrument of 
recovering her liberty, and ſerved her, on wo oc 
caſion, with ſo much fidelity and ſucceſs, as 
the deepeſt impreſſion on her mind, and * 1 in 
creaſed the confidence which ſhe had hitherto placed 
in him +. Her gratitude loaded him with marks d 
her bounty; ſhe raiſed him to offices of profit and 
of truſt, and tranſacted no matter of impottane 
without his advice 1. By complaiſance, and all 
duity, he confirmed and fortified theſe diſpoſition 
of the Queen in his favour, and inſenſthly.pave 


derate ambition had perhaps already conceived, ane 
which, in ſpite of many difficulties, and at the ex 
pence of many crimes, he at laſt accompliſhed. 


„ go. + 1b. 1. 925 93 t Melv. 133. Knor 3 
12 Hi 
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Tax hour of the Queen's delivery now approach- B o o * 
e- a. As her palace was defended only by a gender I. 12 


c- Ward, it ſeemed imprudent to expoſe her perſon, 1366. 11 
v. this time, to the inſults ſhe might ſuffer in a 
en Wl iogdom torn by factions, and prone to mutiny. 
for this reaſon, the Privy Council adviſed the Queen 
p fix her reſidenee in the caſtle of Edinburgh, the 
trongeſt fortreſs in the kingdom, and the moſt pro- 
er place for the ſecutity of her perſon ®. In order 
b render this ſecurity more perfect, Mary laboured 
pextinguiſh the domeſtic feuds which divided ſome 
the principal nobles. Murray and Argyll were 
aaſperated againſt Huntly and Bothwell, by reci- 
wal and repeated injuries. The Queen, by her 
mthority and entreaties, effected a teconcilement 
mong them, and drew from them a promiſe to 
ury their diſcords in everlaſting oblivion. © This 
xoncilement Mary had ſo much at heart, that ſhe 
nde it the condition on which ſhe again received 
gp into * Pa — 


e whole Hand, and unfortunate to her alone. 
ſis acceſſion to the throne of England united the 
o divided kingdoms in one mighty monarchy, 
ad eſtabliſhed the power of Great Britain on a firm 
bundation. © While ſhe, torn early from her ſon by 
ie cruelty of her fate; was never allowed to in- 
ige thoſe tender paſſibns, nor to taſte" thoſe Joys 
ich fill the heatt'of à mother. 18 


30 * Keith 335 _ Ibid. 336. Append. 139. X 
— Bb 2 Mar- 


On the 19th of June, Maty was delivered of her Birth of _ 
ily fon James, 4 Prince whoſe birth was happy for James * 1 
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B o o E Mar vit Was. inſtantly diſpatched to L. 191 
8 an account of this event. It ruck EI 2 Rs 

x 566. an in a ſenſible manner; 3; AN the advanta 1500 

ſuperiority which her rival had acquited by the birth 

of a ſon, forced tears from her eyes. But befoj6 

Melvil was admitted to audience, EK a fo far re 
covered the command of herſelf, as "t to recetve zin 

not only with decency, but with ene cheerful. 

neſs; and willingly accepted the invitation A 

MAT, gave Bs 100 ſtand Sodmotber to, her Jon“ 


e LS 


2 Mary fave Tele! and magnificei 5 ence, the 
reſolved to celebrate the baptiſn m 1 of the young > Prince 
with great pomp; and for that x purpoſe ſent” dee | 
tations of the ſame kind to the reel King and 
to the Duke of Savoy, the uncle of her forme! 
fad. ' A. un 


| 15 Ml ow ala bu 


The Queen Tn E 8 on bas he e 208 
continues change in her ſentiments with reſpect to the King f. 


to treat 


Darnly The death of 53 and the countenance he mu 


Laces ang given to an action ſo inſolent and unjuſtifiable, 3 


neget, ſtill freſh in her memory. She was frequently] pen: | 
ſiye and dejected . And though Henry ſometiſe 


attended at court, and accompanied ber in her pro 5 
4  greſles through different parts of the Kingdom om, þ 1 
met with. little reverer from, the no > wh Fl 
Mary, treated. him with the e Ar ſer MW 1 Us te 


not ſuffer him to poſſe AN uth * it * 
breach between, them \beca el, } more a a 
parent g. Attempts were made toward-a Teboncil 


„ Mely. 138. + See Append. Ne xVII. f bid. 106 
Keith, 350. Melv. 132. 1 Keith, Append. 169. 
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1 nau the French Am-Book 
dallador; buy after. fuch A, violent rupture, it was IV. 
found no, ea R [ie bind the nuptial knot a- new 1566 
1d though 5 * on the King and Queen to * 
caſs two nights rogeth 155 5 we may, with great pro- 

bability,., pronoi is ap ance of union; t 

nich (ere . been U 


ec 


ke know with cerraipty that it was not Uſtin aa 


J)KD T7 f 14 2099 * 


i all dis while, is the bot ge Her attach- 
confident. Without his participation no. bete 3 
vs concluded, and, no favour beſtowed, - Together increaſes, 
ne may b believe t the cotem porary hiſtorians, acquired 
0 leſs ſway, over her heart. But at what preciſe 
ime, this ambitious Lord firſt, allowed. the ſenti- 
nents of a lover to occupy the place of that duty 
and reſpect which a ſubject owes. his Sovereign 3 0 
when Mary, inſtead of gratitude for his faithful ſer- 
nces, felt a paſſion of another nature riſing in her 
boſom, it is no eaſy matter to determine. Such de- 
late tranſitions, of paſſion can be diſcerned only by 
tioſe, who are admitted near the perſons of the r 
tes, - and who. can view the ſecret workings. of the 
kart with calm and acute obſervation.” N either <Y 
Knox nor Buchanan enjoyed thels advantages. Their 
humble ſtation allowed them onl 4 diftant accefs to 
the Queen and her favourite.” And the ardor of 
er Zeal, is and the Violence of thelt prejudices; ren- 

fr their opinions raſh, precipitate, and inaccurate. 


bh by the Effets of tl this reciprocal'paſſion, rather - 
518 35 "1 / 25 0 A 7 g 


* Keith, Append. 169 7 91. bs 
ah IIA b 3 * HM than 
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B 6,6 x than by their accounts of it, that ſubſequent hiſt 
IV. rians sean Judge a1 Its Neu. , ; 


Wat a6; 


1 


1566. 


The King 


reſolves to tery, and accuſtomed to command, could not bea 


leave Scot- 
land. 


. fore, to the Pope, and to the Rings of France anc 
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Abernfhobs as Bothwell's project de 
Queen may appear, it was formed and carried ol 
under very favourable circumſtances. Mary was 
young, gay, and affable. She poſſeſſed great "ſei. 
ſibility of temper, and was capable of the uttnoſt 
tenderneſs of affection. She had placed her love on 
a very unworthy object, who requited it with'ingra- 
ttitude, and treated her with neglaſt, with infolence, 
and with brutality. All theſe ſhe felt, "and'teſent- 
ed: In this ſituation, the attention and tomplaiſY 
ance of a man, who had vindicated her authority 
and protected her perſon; ; who entered into all he 
views, Who ſoothed all her paſſions, who watchec 
and improved every opportunity of inſinuating bi 
deſign, and recommending his paſſion , could 
ſcarce fail of making an een on a hear of 
ſuch a frame as Mary's. 3 * 


Tur hanghty ſpirit of Darnly, enn up in u ka. 


the contempt under which he had now fallen, and 
the ſtate of inſignificance to which: he ſaw himſelf 
reduced. But in a country, where he Was univer- 
ſally hated or deſpiſed, he could never hope to form 
a pity; which would ſecond any attempt he migh 
make to recover powet. He addreſſed Himſelf, there- 


— — pm ©” — A 1 ard cons 
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Spain, with many profeſſions of be bh zcal fo 
the Catholic religion, and with bitter complaints a. 


* Anderl. 1. 93, 94. 


gainſt 
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375 
gzinſt the Queen, for neglecting to promote that B Oo DO 
nereſt * : And ſoon after, he took a reſolution, IV. 
equally wild and. deſperate, of embarking on board pe 4 

a ſhip, which he provided, and of flying/intoforeign ' © 
parts. It is almoſt impoſſible to form any ſatisfac- 
ary conjecture concerning the, motives which influ- 
ence a capricious, and irregular mind. He. hoped, 
perhaps, io; recommend, himſelf to che Catholic 
Princes on the continent, by his zeal for religion, 
ad that they,would, employ; their intereſt towards 
rinſtating him in che poſſeſſion, of that power which 
he had loſt. Perhaps, he expected nothing more 
than the comfort of hiding the, diſgrace under which 
he was now fallen, among, ſtrangers, who had never 
been witneſſes of his ee aner Torah 

10ers At np ie ith at 10 

| Hs communicated the — to the; F rench Am- His capri- 
aſlador Le Ctoc, and to his father the Earl of bien beba- 
Lennox. They both endeavoured to diſſwade him 
from it, but without ſucceſs. Lennox, who ſeems, 
well as his ſon, to have loſt the Queen's, con- 
ſdence, and who, about this time, was ſeldom at 
court, inſtantly communicated the matter to r 
by a letter, Henry, who had refuſed to accom- erg 
pany the Queen from Stirling to Edinburgh, wass 
kewiſe abſent from court. He arrived there, howpw-- 
ever, on the ſame day ſhe. received the account of 
his intended flight. But he was more than uſually 
wayward, and, peeyiſh z; and ſerupling to enter the 
palace, unleſs certain Lords who attended the Queen 
were diſmiſſed, Mary, was obliged to meet him 


Knox, 309. 234 
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376; T HE HIS O RN 
has x Without che gates» Ax laſt he:fuffered het tmn 
IVII duct him into ber, On apartrhent. She endea vol 
to draw: from bim the reaſans of the ranger, 
7566. 70 ſolution whichs he had: 

from it. In ſpite however of all her arguments and 
intteaties, be remained filent and. inte xihle - 
lated with Bim on the ſame bender He pes -rfiſter 
notwithſtanding: in His ſullenneſs 
and neither deigned to — of Fh 
conduct, nor-fignified-any intention 1 it. 
As he left the apartment, he turnec 
Queen, and told her, — 
face again, for a long time. A fed 
wrote to Mary, and mentioned deo things aa ecm, | 

of his diſguſt: ' She herſelf; he ſuid, no longer at 
mitted him into any confidence, and hach deptived 
him of all power and the nobles, after her exumplc 
treated him with open neglectj ſo that he appeaſe 
In every place without the gt and ſplender uf 
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Kit eee, ee Df REO! a clky e 
viel. 7, viitf gail th 111 ie 41185003 be 
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deavours to 


prevent his that this intended flight of the King's, Which Woe 
den. hape ſpread the icfamy of their domeſtie quite i 
8 over” Ferch. woes gon. for a Monarch who 
would then appear to. be forced into exile . by her 
neglect,and ill uſages might have. di{pgſcd mie 
to entertain ſentiments e oncerning the. cauſes af thein 
diſcord; Rrle tw. het — — Im order there 
fore, 10 preps offefs "he "Anas "Ye Alles aps 


ſcreem-hes! repatatiap from any | from any call a luck, 
Denen eee — dae ww 
00 | 6 
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v ar that time Lieutenant ot Warden of all the 


Fr 


e v undlchengh Düaally- disidadb inte be 
d governinents, beſtowed bythe Queen's fa- 


ids ce det In order to diſplay his own 

boar and, activity in the diſchargetof this truſt, he 

ec empted to ſeize a gang of banditti, who, lurk ?- 
among the mar ſhes of Liddeſdale, infeſted the 

et of the country. 3; But While he was laying hold 
ide of choſe deſperado' a, he was, wounded. by Ofoberrs. 
mM m in ſeveral places, ſo that his followers. were ohr 

be ico carry him to Hermitage caſtle... Mary in- 
„y flew chither, with an impatience which ſtrong- «26 
N e the anxiety of 4. lover, hut little ſuited the T 

a of. 2. Queen 4. Finding chat r er 7 
ho 0 D BETS 

het "Ke 5 A 0304 - bs: On af S ol 40 
ee e nn 8 — — 

e 5 hwugh a unt mem impaſſahle - HHThe Huson of tbe 

E. far work] pl, ee qo date been rounded. 

0 r ſcuffle, occaſ A A man, — © 

6 any oben 

ch 3 — — — 

in 


breed wandt this whokerrnſation, B . 
| the Queen Mother f IV. 


„ 221900 d ls io WD. 0 21. 4 er. 
Avour thir ume, ſahe licence of the borderert cal⸗ 
id for redrefs; nd Mary reſolving to hold a c, 
— Jedburghs the irhabitanis af ſtveral ad- 
nt counties were ſummoned to attend their Sw e- 

xn in arms; nccording to cuſtomaſy Rethwell 


aches; an office among the mait impartant in che 


8 (any military operattn n been e, ang arge 


p 
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Book threatened: with no dangerous ſymptom, ſheè rety;; 
IV. ed that ſame day to» Jedburgh. Thefatigue of fn 
"6 23 journey, added to the anguiſſ of mind ſhe b 
ſuffered on Bothwell's account, the- ber 
morning into a violent fever *. Her life vas deſpal 
ech of, but her youth and the vigour of _ 
. pation, reſiſted” the malignity of her diſtaſe. 
the continuance of the Queen's 1 Kin 
Novemb. g. Who reſided at Stirling, never came near Jedburgh 
and when he afterwards thought fit to make his 
pearance there, he met with ſuch a cold teceptic 
as did not encourage him to make any lang tay 
Mary ſoon e 

= pr TOP TRE 21010 rtem uy 
NN Dei wenn ii Og 7: 
| Wikis: he” ededh in this: place, herd 

was turned towards England. Elizabeth, notwit 
ſtanding her promiſe, and even — tot 
contrary, not only allowed; but encouraged ,? 
ton and his aſſociates to remain in England. M. 
on the other hand, afforded her protection to ſexe 
Engliſh ſugitives. Fach Queen watched the” 
tions of the other with a jealous attention, and 
cretly countenanced the practices, which were c- 
rying on, to eee 


TOE . NIA. * tk TH: 
Good, vol. i. 206: 15 9 * both extreme] ige 
riſque the Queen's perſon in an expedition again 
ſoon az the Queen found Bothwell to be in no danger, the 
ſtantly retumed; and after this we:hear DO: moxejaf. the-inſu 
tion, nor have we any, proof that the rioters.” took refuge 
England. Na other teaſon but that which We have produce. 
ſeems ſufficient to account for the Queen? $ conduct. | 

„ '® Keith, 361, 38. 1 id. Append. 133. 
— 4 Knox, 400. n 1 I. Cald. vol. il. 15. ll Fi 
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For this purpoſe, Maty's Ambaffador, Robert B 0 0 x 
— and her other emiffaries, were extremely IV. 
and ſucceſsful We may impute, in 2 bod 7966. 
voree, to their intrigues, that ſpirit which appear- pear- The Eng- 
Jin the Parliament of England, and which raiſecd 3 Parlis- 
. that threatened Elizabeth's domeſtic trans vours Ma- 
jliy, mote than any other event of her reign, A 
pd required __ — art amm dexterity is aki 12 ſucceſſion, 
TEAR e oh 793 L bin ERA 
Hin rn bad now reigbel gin beste with- 
di the leaſt intention to marty. A vio- 
t diſtemper, with which The had' lately been ſelz- 
l having endangered her life, and alarmed the 
nion with the proſpect of all thoſe calatnities which 
occaſioned by a diſputed and dubious ſucceſſion; 
notion was made, and eagerly liſtened to in bol 
voſes, for addreſſing the Qyeen, to provide againſt 
7 y fuch danger in times to come, either by ſigni- 
5 her own reſolution to marry, or by conſenting 
n act eſtabliſhing; the order of ſucceſſion to te 
own *, Her love to her ſubjects, her duty to 
e public, her concern for poſterity, it was pre 
tnded, not only called upon, but obliged: her to 
ie obe of theſe ſteps: The inſuperabſe averſion 
nich ſhe had alf along diſcovered for marriage, 
ade it improbable that ſhe would chuſe the for- 
der; and if ſhe complied” with the latter tegueſt. no 
ltle to the Crown could, with any colour of j & 
tt in oppoſition to that of the Scottiſn | 
Eizaberh was ſagacſous enough to ſee the remoteſt 
anſequences of this motion, and WM: them 


Dns 2 en YH 


g 8 D'Ewes Journ. of R 195. 
Fe with 


T HE Ee de 


Bo 9 with the greateſt anxiety. by . refuſing « 

LA often, to ratify.the treaty of Eau „ had - 
intimated. a 1255 of euren e firſ Promi 
opportunity for La a hes right 1 the Ef 

Grown z,. and by her wg N ol 
© gained, many to.favour he U che K 
; Catholics ardentiy wiſhed. 3 ber e 
| gentleneſs and humanity had removed. many of 1 

apprehenſions which the Proteſtants e en r 0 
e of her religion. The court f 


r * err 


WE) emvied the power of Cecil, and endeavouged 
v the adminiſtration out of his hands, pi 


Feen of the Scottiſh Queen i in, oppoliion 
him, The 1 union, of the. two kingdoms, Was ali 


Rom 


75 yigtm 
whic 


atatf. 


able obje& ro all wiſe men in both nations z 
birch of the young Prince was a ſecurity for the.co 
tinuance, Ws and gave F900 of wa x 
Petuittee ES) ht e een Ha of | 


"Elizabeth's © F Ugoen theſe n and while ts — 

| gl was. in ſuch a temper, a parliamentary declaration 

count. Mary* s title would have been, highly detrimental 
Elizabeth. The preſent. unſettled ſtate of. the ſui 
ceflion, | left much in her power. Her reſetitme 
alone might, have 7 far towards excluding a 


of the competitors 1 from; the Crown; | nd the ie « drez 
of this had hitherto reſtrained ned, and pverayeed t 


* ambiri ion of th 17 8 neen. Butt his che b 
How be © Fempyed, b y. the. gat cle 
J. 7 ra 
titles, 10 woy 0 be. 


f her AJ. 
her dangerous, d e he bod n : 
reſerve.” "Her partizans* were 70 5. , 
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hes for infurteRtions in different” p "of r 
gem e ind a an at of PUR, ecogh lizin 

gls of hal Fil nceſs,” whoſe 75 they 2 
ared, "would have bel nothing let tan cha 

{co ams; J and, , botwithſtandin Elizaberh's' Juſt 
170 the affections of her ſub jects 'mi ight'h have 
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Wale this r matter ter ined in bah peace ip bot th Mary i” 
uſes, an account 8 was anſmitted to Mary — 
5 Melvil ber Amb . the di id 1 not want this oppor- 
hocates for h her right, even among. thoſe who we re Ye 

xc Elizabeth's perſon, ſhe endeavoured. to cult 

xe the pft en wich appeared towards ſettlin 5 

: Lade of ſucceſſion in her fayour, by a letter 

te Privy Counteltors of En gland. She expreſſed 
it a r, ſenſe of Elizabeth's friendſhip, Whict | 
| aſcribes chiefly to their good offices, with their 
wereign, in hep | behalf, She declared her reſolu- 

in to live in perpetual amity with England, with- _... .. 
u urging or Purſuing her claim upon the Crown, 177 

ky farther than ſhould | be agreeable to the Queen, 

u, at the time, as her right of 8 

5 uodoubred, the hoped it would, be, examined 


e and judged of with duenne 720 

| a ubles who 4 her wrote t to Ki ag 8 iy 

oMouncil ; in th e fame Cas 19 15 fully | 7 
1 letters th bref Fl ngen Ny more | 

n == wo 15 Links hr # ot be [ahi 2 
Elizabe beth ' | not | 

A | nt of the al 4 i w 0 whi Eliza e 
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* Mely, 147. T Keith, 354. il bo. 
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Boo x obſerved the. proceedings of Parliament, a ſlep f 
ue uncommon as this, of one Prince's entering Inty 
1 566, + public correſpondence with the Privy Counſellors « 
another, could not be otherwiſe coniftrued than 3 
taken with an intention to encourage the ſpirit whic 
had already been raiſed among the Engliſh In ti 
light it ſeems to have appeared to Elizabeth he 
ſelf ®, But the diſpoſition of her people renderin; 
it neceſſary to treat Mary's perſon with great d 
cency, and her title with much regard, wo te 
nen! it to her wil in the enk langue? 


Elizabeth -Norailit, 1 could be a tina nor 
ie her tification to a Princeſs of Elizabeth's charidtery th 
Parlia- the temper which both houſes of Parliament diſce 
, vered on this occaſion. She bent all her'policy 
defeat, or elude the motion. After allowing th 
firſt heat of their zeal to evaporate, ſhe called int 
her preſence a certain number of each houſe, 8 
ſoothed and careſſed them; ſhe threatened and prof 
miſed z ſhe remitted ſubſidies which were due; an 
refuſed thoſe which were offered and in the en 
prevailed to have this formidable motion put of ſc 
that ſeſſion. Happily for her, the conduct of t 
Scottiſh Queen, and the misfortunes, which befe 
her, prevented the reviyal of ſuch a motion, in an 
future Parliament f. 


: 
100 


Max time, in order to preſerve the repuratio 
of impartiality, and chat ſhe might not dive * 


Keith, 357. | 

+ D'Ewes Journ. 104.130, | Camd. 309 Me, 110 
TI 449. | 
bt inte 
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1 "I deſperate meaſure, ſhe: committed to the B OOO 
„er one Thornton, who had publiſhed ſomething IV 
gatory to the right of the Scottiſh line 3 and 1366. 
Pied her diſpleaſure againſt a member of the 4 
uſe of Commons, who ſeemed, by Ge words in 
__ to 3 eres 1 9002 eee 
8 1 mei 
nah all hs * cola; * 0 ever fol; An extra- 
us to promote the intereſt of that religion which — | 
profeſſed. » The re-eſtabliſhment of the -Romiſh Mary's in 
wrine ſeems to have been her favourite paſſion; Popery. 
| though the deſign was concealed with care, and 
(ducted with caution, ſhe purſued it with a per- 
Ning zeal, At this time, ſhe ventured to lay 
ie ſomewhat of her uſual reſerve ; and the aid 
ich ſhe expected from the Popiſh-Princes, who 
Jengaged in the league of Bayonne, encouraged 
to take a ſtep, which, if we conſider the temper 
the nation, appears to be extremely bold. Hay- 
formerly held a ſecret correſpondence with the 
urt of Rome, ſhe now reſolved to allow a Nun- 
from the Pope publickly to enter her dominions. 
inal Laurea, at that time Biſhop of Mondovi, 
the perſon on whom Pius V. conferred this of- 
t, and along with him he ſent the Queen a pre- 
it of 20,000 crowns 4. It is not the character of 
Fapal court, to open its treaſury upon diſtant or 
uginary hopes. The buſineſs of the Nuncio in 
land could be no other, than to attempt a re- 


veiliation of the kingdom to the Romiſh ſee, | 


ws Mary herſelf underſtood. it and in het an- 


— WW 2 — 


= = = 


— 
- 


S > 


* Camd. 401, + Haynes, 449. 9 L 
| Vita Card, Laur. ap. Burk. vol. iii. 325. Ja con 


4 ſwer 
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Bo o Kk ſwer to a letter which ſhe retelved from the 
IV. after expreſſing her grateful ſenſe of Bis patem 
are and liberality, ſhe promiſes that ſhe would be 


1566. 


receive the Nuncio with every poſſible demon 


in all: his deſigns. towards promoting the hohem 
God, and reſtoring peace to the kingdom; that { 
would celebrate the baptiſm of the Prince, - avec 


early into her ſon the principles of a ſincere | 


The convulſions into which the kingdom Was t 
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her whole ſtrength towards the re-eſtabliſhinent a 
propagation of the Catholic faith; that ſheawoy 


tion of reſpect, and concur, with the utmoſt vigo 


ing to the ceremonies which the in 
ſcribes, hoping that her ſubjects would bet 
by this example, again to reverence the ſacume 
of the church, which they had ſo long treated v 
contempt; and that ſhe would be careful tu in 


and attachment to the Catholic faith . But 
the Nuncio was already arrived at Pais, and | 
ſent over one of his attendants with part of the 
ney, the Queen did not think the juncture pra 
for his reception. Elizabeth was preparing to ft 
2 magnificent embaſſy into Scotland, :againlt'i 
time of the Prince's baptiſm, and as it would hi 
been improper to offend her, ſhe wiſely cont 
under various pretences, to detain Laurea ow 


ſoon after, made it wy. N for him't to i pr 
n any NN 3 


Ar the e that Mary was nya 
ward theſe negociations for ſubverting you 


0 Conzi Vitz Mariz ap. Jebb. val. i, * 
+ Keith, Append, 135. 


8. d Sh abds, 335 


& Church, me did not fert publicly ro engl mpley: Bo 5a 
ter authority rovwatds-obtaining for its Miniftets. a IV. 
more certain! Rey nn Oy ſubfiſterice . Dur <I> 
nz this year, flie ifſüed ſevtral proclamatiöns and a 
gi of council for that purpoſe, and readily approv- 
of every ſcheme which was propoſed for the 
pore effectual payment of theit ſtipends. This 
9 her conduct does little honour to Mary's in- 
, and though juſtißed by the Aa of 
Nin 4 who often reckon falſhood and deceit a- 
jog the neceffary arts of government, and even 
ithoriſed by the pernicious caſuiſtty of the Roman 
durch, which transfers breach of faith to heretics, 
the liſt of crimes, to that of duties, ſuch diſ- 
Ade However, muſt be numbered amon 
boſe blemiſhes which never ſtain a We. great 0 
merc nee | 


As neither the French nor piedmonet Kalk December. 

tors were yet arrived, the baptiſm of the Prince — 
put off from time to time. Mean while Mary King ex- 
ked her reſidence at Craigmnillar +, Such 4 re. e. 
rent, perhaps, ſuited the preſent temper of her 

k ſnd, and induced her to prefer it before her ] n 
ice of Holy-rood-tiouſe. Her -averſion for the T 
ng grew every day more confirmed, and was be- 

me altogerher incurable. A deep melancholy ſuc- 
ed to that gaiety of ſpirit, which was natural to 

"WF. The raftineſs and levity of her own. choice, 
cad the King's ingratitude and obſtinacy, filled her 
2 k ſhame and with deſpair. A varketyof paſſions 


* Keith, 361, $68. * $v6? - ++ Keith 355 
Vor. I. C c preyed 


* 
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B ' o k preyed at once on a mind. all whoſe ſenſations W 
V. 

WH 
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wiſe admitted into the concert. . They joined top 


- Ings of paſſion in the breaſt of the Queen, an 
conceived hopes of turning them to the advan 20 


— # 


: , 
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exquiſite, and all its emotions ſtrong, and often ex 
torted from het, the laſt wiſh of the 1550 nate 
that life itſelf would come to an end *. Nc 


Munk Av and Maitland obſerved all thoſe 1 vor 


of their ancient aſſociates, Morton, and the othe 
conſpirators againſt Rizio. They were {till in h 
niſhment, and the Queen's reſentment againſt the 
continued unabated. Murray and the Sectetar 
flattered themſelves, however, that her inclinatic 
to be ſeparated from Darnly would ſurmount 
deep-rooted averſion, and that the hopes of an eue 
ſo deſirable might induce her to be reconciled ta i 
conſpirators. It was eaſy to find reaſons, in. t 
King's behaviour, on which to found a ſentence ( 
divorce. - This ſentence they had intereſt; 
obtain, and to procure the ratification of it in P. 
liament. In return for this ſervice, they propoſe 
to ſtipulate with the Queen to grant a pardon 
Morton and his followers. The deſign was | 
all communicated to Argyll, who, as well as 
ray, owed his return into Scotland. to the 3 
cy againſt Rizio. Huntly and Bothwell, ho 
that time directed all Mary's councils, were, li 


11 


ther in making the overture to the Queen, Mig el 
forced it with all Maitland's eloquence. + 

Mary, however deſirous of obtaining 9 1 
ance from Darnly's caprices, with whic the ey £ 


* Keith, Pref. vii. + Andetſ. vol. iv. Part ii, 188. 
| 6 | We | 4 


7 4 
«+4 ied 


[ 


1! 
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> for rejecting the method, by which they pro- 
ed to accompliſh it. "The: birth of her ſon had 
- ſtrengthened her claim upon the Engliſh 
xeſſion, and encouraged the abettors of it to ap- 


xd to the ſucceſſion, and put it in the power of 
iabeth and her Miniſters to call in queſtion the 
nce's legitimacy, or at leaſt to ſubject i it to all 
&lays and cavils of a judicial inquiry. The 
of theſe inconveniencies weighed with Mary, 
{determined her rather to endure: her hard fate, 


| F experiment. 


of her ſon. Bedford was attended by a numerous 


th, ſuitable to her own dignity, and the reſpect 


ten of Scots. Great preparations had been made 
Mary, and the magnificence diſplayed by her on 
occaſion, exceeded whatever had been formerly 


ted according to the rites of the Romiſh Church. 
neither Bedford, 'nor any of the Scottiſh nobles 


profeſſed the Proteſtant religion, entered with- 
n in 


ur with greater boldneſs, and to act with more 
pour. She could ſcarce hope to be divorced from 
rhuſband, without throwing ſome imputation on 
on. This might open a new diſpute with re- 


n to ſeek relief, by RTE, on fuch : a we: 


Taz Earl of Bedford, and the Count de Brienne, 
Engliſh and French Ambaſſadors, being arriv- 
Mary ſet out for Stirling, to celebrate the bap- 


 plendid train, and brought preſents from Eli- 


which ſhe affected, at that time, to treat the 


3897. 
ured to allure her, had nevertheleſs good rea- B & % | 


IV. 
I 566. 


mn in Scotland. The ceremony itſelf was per- Decem. 17. 
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| Book in the gates of the chapel . The ſpirit of that a 

IV. firm and uncomplying, would not, upon 11 
2 ducement, condeſcend to vitnels * W . 

it elloaned idolatrous. 280 70 


The King's e 8 e at this e 
_— diſcovers the exceſs of his caprice, as well as cf 
r folly. He choſe to reſide at Stirling, but conf 
3 himſelf to his own apartment; and as the C 
diſtruſted every nobleman who ventured to c 

with him, he was left in abſolute ſolitude. Noth 

could be more ſingular, or was leſs expected t 

his chuſing to appear in a manner, that both p 

liſned the contempt under which he had fallen, 

by expoſing the Queen s domeſtic unhappineſ 

the obſervation of ſo many foreigners, looked 

a ſtep taken on purpoſe to mortify and to offend 

Mary felt this inſult ſenſibly ; and notwithſtand 

all her efforts to aſſume the gaiety which ſuited 
occaſion, and which was neceſſary for the polite 

ception of her. gueſts, ſhe was ſometimes obige 

| retire, in order to be at liberty to indulge her 
row, and give vent to her tears T. The King 
perſiſted in his deſign of retiring into foreign f 0 

and ny threatened to put it in er 15 

a 

| Yo oh Hache 

Keith, 360. * Ibid. Pref wb „ 

t Camden affirms, 401. that Bedford \ way e 

Elizabeth not to give Darniy the title of Ki 


an indignity, not o be borge, either by 47 or * UK 
it hath been aſſerted to.be the cauſe of the King' S able 
the ceremony of his ſon's ba tilm. Keith, 360. (Good, 
But, 1. No ſuch thing is to on found among Bedford's i 


5 =» 3 & & w%9 © £ 
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Taz ceremony of witneſſing the Prince's baptiſm B o o & 
not the ſole buſineſs of Bedford's embaſſy. His IV. 
fructions contained an overture, which ought to 2 
ne gone far towards extinguiſhing thoſe jealouſies Ens: bh 
ich had ſo long ſubſiſted between the two Queens, <2dcavours 


to accom- 


e treaty of Edinburgh, which has been fo often modate her 
entioned, was the principal occaſion'of theſe. The d Marys 
int, however, which had riſen to ſuch an height 

the late Parliament, the power of the party which 

cured the Scottiſh Queen's. title, the number 

1400 “ of her agents in different parts of the 

igdom, alarmed Elizabeth, and induced her to 

0 ay advantage, which the ambiguous and 


* af which fill remains. Keith, 356- 2. Bed- 
 adrice to the Queen by Melvil is utterly inconſiſtent with, 
lnden's aſſertion. Melv. 153. Melvil's account is confirmed' 
filizabeth's inſtructions to Sir Henry Norris, where the af. 
that ſhe commanded Bedford to employ his beſt offices to- 
reconciling Mary to her huſband, which he had attempt-. 
vo no purpoſe. Digges's Compl. Ambaſ. p. 13, A paper 
Med Append. Ne XVIII. proves the ſame thing. 3. Le 
the French Reſident metitions the King's abſence, but with- 
pring that reaſon for it, which has been foundedon Camden's 
bs, though, if that had been the real one, he would ſcarce. 
| failed to mention it. His account of this matter is that 
th I have followed, Keith, Pref. vii. 4. He informs his 
* on account of the difference betwixt the King and the 
, he had refuſed to hold any further correſpondence with 
a though he appears, in many inſtances, to have been 
great confident. ibid. 5. As the King was not preſent at 
tptiſm, he ſeems to, have been excluded from any ſhare in 
adinary | admniſtration of buſineſs, Two acts of Privy 
dl, one om the z0th, and the other on the 21ſt of Decem- 
„re found in Keith, 562. They both run in the Queen's 
e alone, The King ſeems not to have been preſent. This 


not be owing to Elizabeth's inſtructions to Bedford. 
Sen q artful 
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Boo x artful expreſſions in that treaty might afford } 


IV. 


— 
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on the other hand, engaged to take no ſtep, whic 
might prove injurious to by 's claim-upon the ſu 
10 cefſion'? H 15 Bit 


and particularly that the teſtament of Henry VI 
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Nothing was now demanded of Mary, but to 
nounce any title to the Crown of England dur 
Elizabeth's life, and the lives of her poſterity; whi 


is vr St 

abe . not, ee erte e 
ſition ſo equitable; ſhe inſiſted, however, that E 
zabeth ſhould order the right upon which/ſhe dai 
ed to be legally examined, and publickly v 


Y * 
JUTIZE 
* 


whereby he had excluded the deſcendants of his el 
eſt ſiſter the Queen of Scotland, from the plate 
to them in the order of ſucceſſion, might be p 
duced, and conſidered by the Engliſh nobili 
Mary's Miniſters had creduloufly embraced an oj 
nion, that this teſtament which they ſo juſtiy cc 
ceived to be injurious to their Miſtreſs, was u me 
forgery; and on different occaſions had urged 
zabeth to produce it. Mary rem uf 
conſiderably by gaining this point. 1 he Gig 
teſtament is ſtill extant, and not che leaſt doubt 
be entertained of its genuineneſs and authentic 
But it was not Elizabeth's intention tüv | 
to ſet aſide the title of the houſe of Stewart M 
aimed at nothing more, than to keep the'quett 
concerning the ſucceffion' perplexed and undeedt 
and by induſtriouſſy efitting” this r "The" 
real ſervice to Mary's cauſe f. 0 . ON, 21908 


| SN 7 18 
® Keith, 356, f 1bid. 361; 358. Note 6050 & 
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Ar days after the baptiſm of the Prince, Morton B o o k 
d all the other conſpirators againſt Rizio obtained IV. 
r pardon, andleave to return into Scotland. Mary, . 
o had hitherto continued inexorable to every in- 

aaty in their behalf, yielded at laſt to the lla 

ns of Bothwell *. He could hope for no ſucceſs 

thoſe bold deſigns on which his ambition reſolv- 

o venture, without drawing aid from every quar- 

By procuring a favour for Morton and his 
bciates, of which they had good reaſon to deſpair,” 
3 — daa of muß ME euer 
MON 20 2623.30 2 pep 

Tax King gin ente at mg In tue, 
under contempt. His impatience in this ſitua- 
u, together with the alarm given him, by the ru- 
ur of a deſign to ſeize his perſon, and cbnfine 
n to priſon +, was the occaſion of his leaving 
x place in an _—__ manner. ang W to his 


l rat mens. apt ö | TESTING An | June bs 
HOOTERS 1 Alk 25 11 wits Ls My 7 

Two Aſtemblies of the Church x were held duty _ 

year. New complaints were made, and upon Church Church, af, 
d grounds, of the poverty and contempt under #* | 
tea ich the Proteſtant clergy were ſuffered to lan- 
Wh. Penurious as the allotment for their ſub- 

8 lence was, they had not received the leaſt part 

Jn *hat was due for the preceding year . Nothing 

cal D OOO and to ſuffer every 

n for a good: cauſe,” could have perſuaded men 

1 ahere-to wein emen 


* 


5 Good. — i. 140, Metr. 154. x Keith, | Pref vi 
rg 

0 a. nn 

fr C 0 4 The 
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N ntragrdinary expences, occaſioned. by th; 

I. Pringe's baptiſm, had cxbauſted/ the, Queen 8 cf. 

166 . and che ſums appropriated for the, ublfiac 
' of the clergy were diverged. into other, channel 


The Queen, was thegefore obliged 10. prevent 
juſt rewignſtrances of the aſſembly, hy 
Sede method for the relief of the church Sam 
ſympioms of liberality, ſome ſtretch towards, 
ficence might have, been, expected in an. aſſigume 
which was made with an intention of ſoothing an 
teen theichrgy,” But both the Queen aud 


had ſeized. A ſum, which, at the higheſt computati 


on, can ſearce be recxoned equal to g ooo ſtering 
was deemed ſufficient are mene 
national church, by men who had lately ſcet 
e ere Wee on in 
lue. . 100 To 16-1950 eee de ec ee 
| * £8 OI AT 4 13: 1311 * . 705 At A : 
n <ccleſiaſtics i in that, _ boxe the gi 
- | Which affected themſelves alone with aſtoniſhing 7; 
— tiene, byrwherever the Reformed religion ut the 
© ened, they were. extremely eee 
protlaime in the loudeſt manner, their ap 
of danger. A juſt occaſion, of this kind. was g 
them, a ſhort time before the meeting of the 
bly. The uſorped and oppreſſive jurifdidtion An 
ſpirjtoal courts had been aholiſhed by tha: Hain 
ment 1580, and. Commillacies eee a 
hrar und determine the cauſes-whichnfarmerijioar 
under thein eognie ance . H mong tie dawiads 
that” r Wee 5 had paid any 


"» Keith, cg. * 14. 14 WAP: 


een 


* 
1 
, 


l 
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grd, this was. one. She had confirmed; the-autho- B99. 
iy of the Commiſſaries, and had given them in- IV. 


dene for directiag their proceedings , Which / 
xe (till of great authority in that court. From that, © 
ime theſe judges — —— * 
gerciſe of their function, when of a ſudden the 
Queen iſſued, a,; proclamation, reſtoring. the Argh- 
hop of St. Andrews, to m pegiion.. '- *- 
wi depriving the Comumiaries gb all aba t. 
* iir, Hab ttts Wr 26: olim 
A nen- which sd be juſtified, under. 
be Queen not unwilling to venture upon chis raſh; 
con, She had heen contriving, for ſome time, 


vy to re- eſtahliſn the Popiſh religion; and the re- 
foring the ancient eccleſiaſtics to their former juriſ- 


iftion, ſeemed to be a conſiderable ſtep towards 
iat end. The motive which prompted Bothwell, 
v whoſe influence over the Queen this action muſt : 
r chiefly imputed t, was ſtill mere criminal. His. 
iicrpriſing ambition had already formed that bold. 
tlign,' which. he, ſoon. after put in execution, and 
be uſe which we ſhall hereafter find him making- 
> that authority, which the Popiſh eccleſiaſtics re- 
ned, diſoovęrs the reaſons of his preſent conduct, 

n contributing, to, reyive thein power... The Pro- 
eſtant clergy. were not unconcerned ſpectators of an 


went, which threatened their religion witk unavoid- 
i deftrafticn)s but as they deſpaired of obrain- 


proper remedy from „ 
——— whole-bodguof-the. 
Froteſtant nobiliry, full of that aden ical fur re- 
Won, which'the danger to which it was expoſed ac 
Keith, 251 + Knox, 403. ri . e u. 


4 


Boo x that time, -ſeemed to require . What effects this 


IV. 
1886. 


The king bbb en Wag elende Stirling, 
Clan, and before be could reach Glaſgow, he was ſeine 


1567. with a dangerous diſtemper. The ſymptoms wich 


| ventured to attend him, vol. ili. 446. ſs, if it had Þ 
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vehement exhortation might have produced, we 
hae no opportunity of judging, the attention ff 
the nation being quickly turned 1 denn of 
another, ode ſent nature, MTS 


9113 2 „ & 4 125 1 30 2 y 


2 


attended ĩt were violent and unuſual, and in that 
age ĩt was commonly imputed to the effects of poi- 
ſon P. It is impoſſible, amidſt the contradiſlinn 
of hiſtorians, to decide with certainty concerning its 
nature, or its be- b His life was in the Wm 
r ien, . Sunne „2 Ii 4 % 
„ 9 Keith, phy 1 Melv, 154 ee 
1 Buchanan and Knox are poſitiye iat the King had been 
poiſoned. They mention the black and putrid, puſtules which 
broke out all over his body. Buchanan adds, that Abernethy 
Tos King! s phyſician plainly declared, that poiſon was the cauſe 
thefe ſymptoms,” and that the Queen refuſed'to-allow her ban 
— — 349. Knox, 401. 2. Blackwood 
Cauſin &. Jebb, vol. ii. 24, 69. aſſert, that che mall c- 

the, diſeaſe with 22 the, King was 1 f. He 92905 


bee 


193, Cane eig 45 2 — of Marys 3 ah 
huſband, that though ſhe never had e {mall pox 0 Vs ta 


= AX =  . 222 a. @ .c = 


01 


would have afforded a good preterice fot not viſiting Bin 
but Mary had the ſmall pox in her infancy, Py — 


3. Biſhop Leſly affirms,, chat the King's diſcaſe aps 


fa 
1 Me K th 
pox, Keith, 364. Note 6)... In that age ale was e 1 
ed b e that 6255 ons inc "» * 12 R 


withait the walls of eitiee s. e 
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anger; bur after languiſhing for ſome werks che B O O K 
ae —— une the mialigniry TV. 
e e eee ro] AS 

nahes 194119 nog 300 1 

Mary's — — ou King; on this" Occnfionf wegen 
yas equal to that with which he had treated her dur- * 
ng her illneſs at Jedburgh. She ho longer felt 
tat warrnth of comugal affection which prompts to 
Ampathy, and delights in all thoſe tender offices 
vbich ſooth and alleviate ſickneſs and pain; At 
this juncture, ſhe did not even put on the appear 
ace of this paſſion. Notwithſtanding the King's 
anger, ſhe amuſed herſelf with excurſions to diff 
ent parts of the'countryp and ſuffered neara' month 
v elapſe before ſhe viſited him at Glalgow, xy 
hat time, the violence of the diſtemper was 7680 
nd the King, though een. re 
ut of all danger. 


+ D A ** * * . * Fo tay WSK "4 


Tus — EB Mary and banbed ne er 
ot occaſioned; by any of thoſe ſlight diſguſtsg which tem irre- 
nterrupt the domeſtic union, without diſſplvingg ſeparable, 
together... . Almoſt all che paſſions, which operate | 
vith greateſt violence on a female mind; and drives. 
t to the moſt dangerous extremes, concurred i in 
niſing and fomenting this unhappy quarrel. Angra 
litude for the Grits ſhe had beſtowed; contempt! 
! her - perſon, violations of the marriage · o/, en · 

wachments on her power, conſpiracies againſt her. 
— jealouſy, inſolence, and obſtinacy, were 
tte injuries of which! Mary had great reaſdii t. of 
55 She felt them with the utmoſt” ſenſibility 2 
ad added to the anguiſh of diſappointed love, they 
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B o o x produced. thoſe ſymptams' of deſpair which we hays 
IV. already deſcribed. Her reſentment. againſt the King 
ne ſeems not to have abated from the time of His Yay. 
ing Stirling. In a letter written with her own hand, 

d 0 her ambaſſador in-Francey juſt before ſhe ſet but 
pear. On the contrary, ſhe mentions, with forme 

In. a0. bitterneſs, the King's ingratitude; the jenouſy with 
which. he obſerved her actions, and tire inlintticn 

he diſcovered-10 diſturb het government] and at the 

ſame time talks of all kis — nnen 
Wan. 5 enter 119 n eee 5 4 


172 Dienert Na 


— — — — Mary's ain 
Glaſgow. was ſcaree to ba expeCted that ſhe wowld Vt t. 
King, or that any thing bur marks of jealo ant 
diſtruſt: ſhould appear in ſuch an interview 
however, was far from being the caſe; Hee dot bil 
viſited Henry, but, by all her words and actions, 
endeavoured to expreſs an uncommon afſcction for 
5 2 1g And though this made impreſnon on the ce. 
daulous ſpirit of her huſband; no leſs flexible oh 
ſome occaſions, than obſtinate on others; yet tb 
thoſe: who. are acquainted with the humam heurt, 
and who know: how ſeldom and how HO fel 
wounds in domeſtic happineſs are healed, this fd. 
den tranſition will appear with a very ſuſſicions 
air, —— by them as' tik eder af 
GEN n 898% 1 04 EA . . M e 
*7 ER POONUNGr 2631 May cf 1 he APR 
— Bur it. is not on ſuſpicion ns Nau 
charged n alen. in this PoE ty ** 
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duct. To of her famous letters to Bothwell were B 85 0 * 
ritten during her ſtay at Glaſgow, and fully lay 1 
open this ſcene of iniquity. He had fo far ſucceeded = 
in his ambitious and criminal deſign, as to gain an 
abſolute aſcendant over the Queen; and in a ſitua- 
ton, ſuch as Mary's, merit not ſo oonſpieubus, ſer- 
vices of far inferior importance; and addreſs much 
(es inſinvating than Bothwell's, may be ſuppoſed to 
ſteal imperceptibly on a female heart, and entirely 
v overcome it. Among thoſe in the higher ranks 
or life, ſeruples with regard to conjugal fidelity are, 
| unhappily, neither many, nor ſtrong : Nor did the 
manners of that court, in which Mary had been 
educated, contribute to increafe or to fortify them. 
The amorous turn of Francis i. and Henry II. the 
vildneſs of the military character in that age; and 
the tiberty of appearing in all companies, which be- 
gan to be allowed to women, who had not yet ac- 
quired thar delicacy of ſentiment, and thoſe poliſh- 
ed manners, Which alone can render this liberty in- 
nocent, had introduced, among the French, a !icen- 
tiouſneſs of morals that roſe to an aſtoniſhing height. 
Such examples, which were familiar to Mary from 
ber infancy, could hardly fail of diminiſhing that 
horror of vice which is natural to à virtuous mind. 
The King's behaviour would render the firſt ap- 
proach of forbidden ſentiments leſs ſhocking; reſent- 
went; and diſappointed love, would be apt to re- 
preſent whatever ſoothed her revenge, as juftifiable 
on that account; and ſo many concurring cauſes pk: 
might, almoſt iroerceprbly Kindle a new paſſion 
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Boon Bur W a we may form with regard 
IV. to the riſe and progreſs of this paſfion, the letters 
7869. *hemlelves breaths al the ardour and tenderneſs uf 
The . love. The affection which Mary there expreſſes for 
five: of it. Bothwell, fully accounts for every ſubſequent! part 
of her conduct; which, without admitting this cir- 
cumſtance, appears altogether myſterious,” incon- 
ſiſtent, and inexplicable. That reconcilement with 
her huſband, of which, if we allow it to be genuine, 
it is impoſſible to give any plauſible account, is af 
covered, by the Queen's own confeſſion, to 
been mere artifice and deceit. As her. averſion for 
her huſband, and the ſuſpicious attention with which 
ſhe obſerved his conduct, became univerſally known, 
her ears were officiouſly filled, as is uſual in ck 
caſes, with groundlels or aggravated accounts of 4 
actions. By ſome, ſhe was told, that the King 
tended to ſeize the perſon of the Prince his eu, a 
in his name to uſurp the government; by othen 
ſhe was aſſured, that he reſolved inſtantly to leave 
the kingdom; that a veſſel was hired for this pur. 
poſe, and lay in the river Clyde ready to "receive 
him *. The laſt was what Mary chiefly dreaded. 
Henry's. retiring into a foreign country muſt have 
been highly diſhonourable to the Queen, and would 
have entirely diſconcerted Bothwell's meaſures. 
While he reſided at Glaſgow, at a diſtance fro 
her; and in that part of the kingdom where the in. 
tereſt of his family was greateſt, he might, "with 
more. facility, accompliſh his deſigns. In order; 
| therefore, to prevent his executing any ſuch wild 
ſcheme, it was tieceffary, to bring him to ſome place 


„Keith, Pref, viii. 
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xt to regain; his confidence, and then propoſed to © 
zmove him to the neighbourhoad of Edinburgh, read 


elf could attend him without being abſent from 
jr ſon . The King was weak enough to ſuffer 
linſelf_to be perſuaded; and being ftill feeble and 
peapable . .of ps 8 kate, * ure in a litter 
p Edinburgh. e 905 ee 


Tur place — —ç wh 1. reception was a 1 
klonging to the Provoſt of a Maree gy church, 
alled Kirk of Field. It ſtood almoſt upon the 
me ſpot. where the houſe belonging to the Princi- 
ul of the Univerſity now ſtands, Such a fituation, 
na riſing ground, and at that time in an open 
ld, had all the advantages of healthful air to re- 
mmend it; but, on the other hand, the ſolitude 
| the place rendered it extremely proper for the 
bmmiſſion of that crime, with a view to which, it 
tems s manifeſtly to have been choſen. 8 


8. 
in through the day; ſhe ſlept ſeveral nights in the 
amber under his apartment. She heaped on him 


b many marks of tenderneſs and confidence, as, in 
great meaſure, quieted thoſe ſuſpicions which had 


1 long diſturbed him. But while he was fondly 
nc sing i in dreams of the return of his former 


@ Good. vol. ! ii. 2. 


e | 3 


where he would be more immediately untzer her own B 00 5 
ne, For this purpoſe, ſhe firſt employed all her IV. 


oder pretence, that there he would have eaſier ac. him him 1 
ß to the advice of phyſicians, and that ſhe her- Zdint Edinburgh. 


Mazy See to attend the King with the He is mur- 
poſt aſſiduous care. She ſeldom was abſent from there. 


* 
* : 
\ | 
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Boo x happineſs, he ſtood on the very brink Gf de 
IV. tion. On Sunday the ninth of N abe 
755 eleven ar night, the Queen left the Kirk of Pele 
5 7. m order ho l. preſent at a maſſque in dhe palit 
| At two next morning, the houſe in which the Rin 
lay was blown up with guypowder. The oe a 
ſhock, which this fudden r occaſioned, ala 
ed the whole city. The inhabitants ran tu the pl 
whence it came. The dead body of the Ki 
with that of a ſervant who ſlept. in the. Ras 
were found lying in an adjacent garden without 
city wall, untouched by Gas AN, e 
mark of violence. Ser += v4 walk 


Aw 


1 1 was the vnhappy fare of Bent Stew 
Lord Darnly, in the twenty firſt year of bis dg. 
The indulgence of fortune, and his own” extent 
accompliſhments, without any other merit, 
raiſed him to an height of dignity, of which. | 
was altogether unworthy. By his folly and ingra 
tude, he loft the heart of a woman Who doated 0 
him to diſtraction. His inſolence and inconſtan 
alienated from him ſuch of the nobles as had ce 
tributed moſt zealouſly towards his elevation. +H 

levity and-eaprice expoſed him to the ſcorm of il 
people, who once revered him as the deſcendunt e 
their ancient Kings and heroes. Had he died a 
tural death, his end would have been unlamented;; 
his memory have been ſoon forgotten; but ib 
cruel circumſtances, of his murder, and the remil 
neſs with which it was afterwards avenged, be 
made his name to be remembered With _—_ ” 
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e rendered him the 0 nau 00K 
| hehe no nile. 0 IV. 
| 0 Y — 

Every one's 3 was at work to TING A 
o had contrived and executed this execrable deed, and the 
| ſuſpicion fell, with almoſt a general conſent, __— 
Bothwell -* ; and ſome refleftions were thrown tbe murder, 
;, as if the Queen herſelf were no ſtranger to the | 
ne. Of Bothwell's guilt there remains the ful- 
{ evidence, that the nature of the action will ad- 
i, The Queen's known ſentiments with re- 

| to her huſband, gave a great appearance of 
bability to the ee! with which ſhe Was 
6 + 


Ivo 33 SHARI was. 
d by the Queen, offering a conſiderable reward 
wy perſon, who ſhould diſcover thoſe -who had 
guilty of ſuch a horrid and deteſtable crime 3 
though Bothwell was; now. one of the greateſt. 
xs in the kingdom, formidable on account of 
aun power, and protected by the Queen's fa- 

it was impoſſible to ſuppreſs. the ſentiments 
| indignation of the people. Papers were at-- 


ft to the moſt public places of the city, accuſ- | 
lim of the murder, and naming his accom- 
pictures appeared to the ſame purpoſe, and 
a were heard in the middle of the night, charg- 

im with that barbarous action. Buz che an. 


* Melv. 165. Anderſ. vol. i. 156. 
e Diſſertation concerning NY 
n WN 
der. vol. i. 35. 
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B o o k thors of theſe rumours did not confine their accu 
IV. ſations to Bothwell alone, they inſimuatech thap 
1 Queen herſelf was acceſſory to the crime d. T 
159%. bold accuſation, which ſo directly attacked Mag 

ä reputation, drew the attention of he ch¹N; 
by engaging them in an inquiry after the authors 
theſe libels, diverted: them from: ſearching! for: t 
murderers of the King . It ; could ſcnte bs e 
pected that Mary herſelf Thats be extremely folic 
tous to diſcover thoſe who had rid her- 6f an hy 
band, whom ſhe had o'' violently Hatech It h 
Bothwell's intereſt, who had the foptenie hci 
of this, as well as of all other affairs, to tüte 
ſuppreſs whatever evidence ſhould be offered /a 
to cover, if poſſile, the whole tranſaction unc 
the veil of darkneſs and of filence; Sotiie ingun 
however, was made, and ſome perſams called 
fore the council; but the examination g bund 
ed with the moſt indecemt remiſſneſs, andi in ſi 
a mer 25 W in 086 ee upon that; ſent 

guilt T. 2,297, 45 St ee 

trix 007 216500890" 
- IT was not ha own n ſubjects alone dh g Q 
Mary of having been acceſſory. to this unnutt 
crime; nor did an opinion, ſo diſnonourabie 00 
character, owe its riſe and progreſs to 'the:yealo! 
and malice of her factious mobles. he report 
the manner and circumſtances: — 
der ſpread quickly over all Europe, and 
that age, which was accuſtomed: cocker 
lence, it excited univerſal horror. As her unhaf 
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OF SCOTLAND... 403 
reach with her huſband had long been matter of B o o K 
wblic, diſedufſe, the firſt conjectures which were IV. 
ſed vth/ regard to his death, were extremely to 796 
vr diſadvantage!” Fler friends, at a loſs what apo- 

hoy to offer for her condu,' called on her to pro- | 
rute the mürderers with the utmoſt diligence} and 
upe&ed that the rigour of her proceedings would lt 
woe che beſt and Wen Vindication of her inno- 
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Lance at the fame time, incited Mary: to ven- Lennon ac- 

xince with inceſſant importunity. This nobleman cu Ford 
xd ſhared in his ſon's diſgrace, and being treated King's 

Mary with neglect, uſually reſided at a diſtance wander. 

am court. Rouzed, however by an event no 

$ ſhocking to the heart of a father, than fatal to 

his ſchemes. of ambition, he ventured to write . . 

| the Queen, and to offer his advice with re- 

ct to the. moſt effectual method for diſcovering 

| conviRting/thoſe 'who had ſo cruelly. deprived. 

in of a ſon, and her of a huſband, , He urged 

x to proſecute thoſe who were guilty, with vi- 

and to bring them to a ſpeedy trial; he de- 

wed his own ſuſpicion of Bothwell, and of thoſe 

o were named as his accomplices; he required 

v out of regard to decency, and in order to en- 

ge evidence to appear againſt them, the per- 

| e of ſuch an atrocious crime ſhould be 

mitted to cuſtody, or ane her 

ut and ene en, * iu 


16 Mary = * at — CEL — the 4 re- 
þ 16s after the burial of the King, whoſe body was 
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B 0 0 x depolited among the Monarchs af "Seddtand; in 
IV. private, but decent manner . The fore pare of 
55. the Earl's demand, could. not, on any; pretence,! 

cluded ; andi it was reſolved , jr athwell it 

0. trial. But, in 8 con 

Mary con- to any priſon, Mary admitted bim inte 
favour him. councils, and allowed e de por 
the murderer of. her huſband e 

rity, the dignity, hs the 5 0 e 
The offices which Bothwell already poſſe 7 
him the command of all the ouch Wer 
The caſtle of Edinburgh, however, was es 
too much conſequence, not to wiſh it in his on 
power. The een, in order te prevail f 
Earl of Mar to it, conſented to put 
perſon of the young Prince in his hands, a 
 mediatdly beſtowed the government of that io 
tant fortreſs upon Bothwell T. 80 ' many"ſteps 
her conduct, inconſiſtent with all the rules "of "pri 
dence, and of decency, muſt be imputed'to an e 
ceſs either of folly or of love. Mary's Ano 
character fully vindicates her rom the _— 
the later, many aud ſtrik ing ptoofs won : 


* 44 2 Ap 
* 7 


Haſtens on —— 5 Srec. exidenes: bad yeh ** ga¹ 
his tral. Bothwell ; but as time might bring to k 
circumſtances of a crime, in . a 
complices were concerned; it was of Beit ls 
ance to hurry. over the trial, while no 
than general ſuſpicions, and uncertain furmiſ 
could be produced by” his accuſers. $- this re 


* Anderf. vol. i. 23. I. ibid. 40, Kc. "TW vt 
ibid Pref. 64. Keith, 379. 0 
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un, in a meeting of Privy Council held on the 28th 
of March, the tath of April was ap fred for the 
5 trial. And tho” the aa“ owed, and the 
1 which criminal from — ce on in 
raja requited a much Tot terval, It appears, 
4 N gi in that c<is mort e 
ooſderably contrafted, and that Lennox had only 
den days warning to prepare fot” accuſing 4 per- 
bo, fo far ſopetior do himſelf, both” in power and 
n favour * oF No man could be leſs in a condition 
pcontend with an antago nit” who was thus ſup- 
d. Though Landes paretifal eftite had been 
oled to kim, When he was retalled into Scotland, 
t ſeems to have been conſiderably impaired during 
lis baniſhment, | His" vaffals, while he reſided in 
England, had been accuſtomed to ſomes degree of 
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* The act of Prey Council, appointing the day of Bothwell's 


tral, bears date March the 28th, which happened, on a Thurſ- 
by, Anderſ. vol. i. 50. The Queen's warrant to the meſſengers, 
inpowering them to ſummon Lennox to be prefent, is dated on 
he 2gth. Anderſ. vol. U. 97. He was ſummoned by public 
proclamation” at the croſs of Edinburgh on the ſame day. Ibid. 
100. He was ſummoned at his dwelling-houſes in Glaſgow 
ud Dumbarton the, zoth of March, the iſt and 2d days of 
April, Ibid. 101. a bed April if, Ibid. 102. 
Though Lennox refided at that time 40 miles from Edinburgh, 
te citation might have been given him ſooner. Such an unne- 
effary delay affords ſome cauſe for ſuſpicion. Tis true, Mary, 
it her letter, March 24th, invited I Lennox to come to Edinburgh 
te enſuing week; this gave him warning ſome days ſooner, 
that ſhe intended to bring on the trial without delay. But the 
preciſe time could not be legally, or certainly known to Lennox 
boner than 11 or 12 days, before the day on which he was re- 
quired to appear. By the law and practice of Scotland, at chat 
ime, parties were e in caſes of wa days previous 


to the trial. 25 
D d 3 27 inde- 
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we 
1567 


Lennox 
craves A 
delay. 


B o o x independance, and he bad not recovered that ab 


currence of any of thoſe factions into Wich the 


preſent, and ſat as a member in that meeting of 


himſelf accuſed of the crime, an 
purpoſe to conceal rather than to detect is guilt 
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lute aſcendant over them, which'a feudal chief oſy- 
ally poſſeſſed. e had no reaſori to expect the con 


nobles were divided. During "the" ſhorr/p 
his ſon's proſperity, he had taken ſuck Reps as g 
riſe to an open breach with Murray and ahh ihr ad 
herents. The partizans of the houſe of Hamilto 
were his hereditary and mortal enemies. Tuſth 
was linked in the cloſeſt confederacy with Bothyell 
and thus, to the diſgrace of the nation, Lenne 
ſtood alone in a cauſe, where both bons ahh 
manity called ſo e on 300 eee 
cond ys 17 Ke e 


14851479 1? Jan ne 


15 i is remarkable too, that Bothwell Mah 


Privy Council, which gave directions with regarc 
to the time and manner of his trial; arid he ſti 
enjoyed not only full liberty, but was received inte 


the Qucen's preſence with the ſame diſtinguiſhet 
fawiliariry as formerly . 
oa ak re g 

Nornix q could be a more cruel diſappointinent 
to the wiſhes and reſentment of a father, than fue 
a premature trial; every ſtep towards which {eerie 
to be taken by directions from the etſon Who wat 
1 0 


Lennox foreſaw what would be the iſſue of thi 
mock inquiry, and with how little ſafety to himſelf 
or ' ſucceſs to his cauſe, he could venture to apf . 


8 — ankert vo vol. i. 5% 55 | 
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q the day prefixed,,; In bis former letters, though B O O K 


der expreſſions thę moſt reſpectful, ſome; ſymp- 


pms of his diſtruſting the Queen may be diſco - 


wed, He ſpoke, ont now in plain language. He 
omplained, fi the injury, done him, by hurrying 


n che trial, wich, ſuch illegal precipitation. He re- 
xelenced . once mores, the indecency. of allowing 
bothwell, not only co enjoy perſonal. liberty, but to 


rain his former influence oyer ber councils. He 
gain required her, as ſhe regarded her on honqur, 
give ſome evidence of her ſincerity in proſecut- 
ig the murder, by confining the perſon. who was, 


n good grounds, ſuſpected to, be the author of it; 
nd, till that were done, he ſignified his own reſo- 


ution not to be preſent at a trial, the manner and 
circumſtances % which were 5 nn and unſa- 
ee * SN | 2 | 


IV. 


ANA 
1567. 


He 88 1 wo en exvaſied little ſuc- Applies for 


& from this application to Mary; and therefore, 


this pur 
poſe to Eli- 


x the ſame: time, beſought Elizabeth to interpoſe, zabetb. 


u order to obtain ſuch a delay as he demanded +. 


Nothing can be a ſtronger proof, how violently he 


ſuſpected the pne Queen, than his ſubmitting to 
implore the aid of the other, who had treated his 


on with the utmoſt contempt, and himſelf and fa- 
mily with the greateſt rigour,. Elizabeth, who was 
never unwilling to interpoſe in the affairs of Scot- 


and, wrote inſtantly to Mary. adviſed her to delay 
the trial for ſome time, and urged, in ſuch. ſtrong 

texms,. the ſame arguments which Lennox had uſed, | 
might have convinced her to what an unfavour- 


Anderſ. vol. i. 52. 1 Good vol. ii. 352. 
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Bo o x able conſtruction her conduct would be liabley.if icon 


IV. ſhe perſiſted in ee eee n 
1 ing *® . 4 an 90 bur 
1867. 
The i! NzTTEER her intreaties, bomexer, tak # 
proceeds. Lennox, could prevail to have, the trial put off 
On the day a ppointed, Bothwell appeared, but with 
ſuch a formidable retinue, that it would. have, been 
dangerous to condemn, and impoſſible to -puniſh 

him. Beſides à numerous body of his friends and 

vaſſals aſſembled, according to cuſtom, from diffe- 

rent parts of the kingdom, he was attended by a 

band of hired ſoldiers, who marched with flying 

colours along the ſtreets of Edinburgh T. A court 

of juſtice was held, with the accuſtomed formali- 

ties. An indictment was preſented againſt Bothwell, 

and Lennox was called upon to make good his ac- 
cuſation. In his name appeared Robert Cunning- 

ham, one of his dependants. He excuſed his Ma-. 

ter's abſence, on account of the ſhortneſs of the 

time, which prevented his aſſembling his friends and 

vaſſals, without whoſe aſſiſtance he could not, with 

ſafety, venture to ſet himſelf in oppoſition to/ſuch a 
powerful antagoniſt. For this reaſon, he defired 

the court to ſtop proceeding, and proteſted that 

any ſentence which ſhould be 5 

ought to be deemed illegal and void; ''Bothwelh, 

on the other hand, inſiſted, that the court' ſhould WF” 
inſtantly proceed to trial. One of Lennox's own WM” 

letters, in which he craved of the Queen to proſe- 

cute the murderers without delay, was ann 


* Anderf. Pref, 60. See Appendix, No xxx. 1 Anderſ, 
vol. i. 135. | 
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Cunningham's objeRtions were over- ruled; and the BOOK 


conſiſting of Peers and Barors of the Ar rank, W. 
fund Bothwell not guilty of the crime. he = 


No Perch p "an W not a Nile Bothwell is 
neſs was examined, Nor ay evidence produced lte. 
t hin. The jury r theſe circumſtances, 

et do nothing ys Bur acquit him. Their ver- 
d however, Was far from g gratifying the wiſhes, 

; flencing the murmurs of the people. Every 
rcumffance in the trial | gave grounds for ſuſpicion, 
ad excited indignation ;\ and the judgment pro- 
anced, inſtead of being a proof of Bothwell's 
mocence, was eſlsemed an argument of his guilt.. 
quinades and Iibels were affixed to different pla- 
85 6, expreſſing the ſentiments of the. 9 * ; 


eee of Jangbage... 


WIE — 


er eee. 
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LI 
If Wil AD DEG 


Irn ia rheciſelves „ and of 
e cenſure, to which their proceedings would be 
apoſed 3; and, at the ſame time, that they return- 
their verdict Bothwell; the Earl of 
athneſs proteſted- in their name, that no erime 
kauld be imputed to them on chat accdunt, becauſe 
v accuſer had appeared, am nd proof was brought 
che indictment. He took notice, likewiſe, that 
e ninth inſtead: af the tenth of February was men- 
ned in the indictment, as the: day on which the 
urder had been committed. A' circumſtance, 
bich diſcoyers the extreme inaccuracy of thoſe 
bo prepared the indictment ; and at a time when 
len were diſpoſed, and not without reaſon, to be 
ſuſ- 


mn n =o > 7c 
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B o o x ſuſpicious of every thing, this ſmal{ mattefveanyi 
IV. buted to confirm and to nnen 
3 to $9439 14 18¹ 1049 9105 b9ats 
2567. Evan Bothwell himfclf did not rely on the judy 
ment which he had obtained in his favor, as n ful 
vindication of his innocence. Immediatelyf aft 

* iy acquittal, he, in compliance -witha,iciiftor 
which was not then obſolete, publiſhed a ſuriting 

in which he gffered to fight, in ſingle combat, am 
Gentleman of good fame, who ſhould preſume © 

accuſe him of being nan aiim 

King. . 15 en e 


1 * > t 


I = = = 


I! 1 g 
Mak v, however. BF: Pro to treat him, i 
he had been cleared by the moſt unexceptional 
and ſatisfactory evidence. The aſcendant he ha 
gained over her heart, as well as over her counci 
was more viſible than ever; and Lennox, wht 
N could not expect that his own perſon would be faf 
| in a country where the murder of his ſon had 
abſolved, without regard to juſtice ; and Joaded wi witl 
honours, in contempt of decency ; fled wo 7 ro 
pitation towards England 7. 


2 


eng. Two days after the trial, a Partkinnbnt was s hk 
aat the opening of which the Queen diſtinguilhet 
Bothwell, by appointing him to carry the ſcept 

before her f. Moſt of the Acts paſſed in this & 
ſembly, were calculated on purpoſe to ſtrengthe 

his party, and to promote his deſigns. He ob 

tained the ratification of all the poſſeons and ho 


- * Bothw. Trial -Andert, vol. i, 97, &. Keith, 371 
Note (4). 1 Id. ibid. 
28 nou 
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erted upon him; and the act to that effect con- 
uined the ſtrongeſt declarations of his faithful ſer. 
ies to the Crown, in all times paſt. The ſur- 
nder of the caſtle of Edinburgh by Mar was con · 
imed. The law of attainder againſt Huntly was 
xpealed, and he, and his; adherents, were reſtored 
n the eſtates and honours of their anceſtors. Se- 
xral of thoſe ho had been on the j jury which ac- 
witted him, obtained ratifications of the grants 
made in thrir favour; and as paſquinades daily mul- 
pied, a law paſſed, whereby thoſe, into | whoſe 
unds any paper of that kind fell, were command- 
d inſtantly to deſtroy it; and if, through their 
xgleft; it ſhould be allowed to ſpread, they were 


xr as if they | had been the original authors 1 


jon, to which, at this time, ſhe gave her aſſent. 
Mary's attachment to the Romiſh faith was uniform 
nd ſuperſtitious; ſhe had never laid aſide the de- 
gn, nor Joſt the hopes of reſtoring it. She had, 
if late, come under new Engagements to that pur- 
ve, and in conſequence of theſe. had ventured 
pon ſome ſteps. more public and vigorous than any 
be had formerly taken. Bur Bothwell was prompt- 
td, by powerful , motives, to promote this law. 
He had been guilty of crimes, which rendered him 
[ object of Juſt and univerſal deteſtation. He 


' | 
t Keith, 280. 
10U | was 


kbjected to a capital puniſhment, in the ſame man- 


411 


vors which the partiality of the Queen had con · B o OR 


IV. 


3 
1567. | 


BuT the abolure 83 Which Bothwell had Remart- 


able law in 


required over Map s mind, appeared i in the cleareſt {your of 
nner, by an act in favour of the Proteſtant reli- 2 
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B oO O k was meditating others, which he eaGly fc 

TV. would heighten the public indignarion-againd him 
BY this popular law, he might hope: tu diy W 

567. to delay the teſentment of the nation and Rattore 
Himſelf,” that the opting this unexpotd an 

gal ſecurity for the Proteſtant! religion, woulda 

for much guilt, ſileno the clamours of cha. cg 

and induce the people to cotmive at, or 0 td 0 

his crimes. The act irſelf was ſo favourable 20 

doctrine of the Reformers; that che; Plane 

which met next year, under very difterent;le 

could ſubſtitute nothing ſtronger or more explc 

in its place; and thought it / ſufficient to ratify\i 

word for word ®. To paſs. ſuch an act us ut 

terly inconfiſtent with all the maxims which Mary 

followed in every other period of her life; but vn 

could never be extorted from her by the: folicita 

tions of the Aſſemblies of the church, or by t 

intreaties of her people, the more powerful influ 

ence of Bothwell now CPF? 10760007" 


„ I Jak VII c. 3b. of it, > w 
14 Buchanan, Hiſt, 355, not only omits jaking any notice c 
this law, but aſſerts, that the Queen, though ſhe had given 2 
miſes in favour of the reformed religion, reſuſad to permit an 
àdct to paſs in ſupport of it, and even diſmiſſed the deputies-c 
che church with contempt. Spotſwood, 202. and Calderwoor 
vol. iii. 41. both affirm the ſame thing. It would not ddr 
neceſſary to obſerve this inſtance of Buchanan's inaccuracy; Þ | 
: that an author ſo converſant in our "Jaws as Spotſt vod, "and or 
ſo induſtrious as Calderwood, ſhould commit fuelc un Error, whe 
vot only the original ſtatute was extant in the tecurdi of Mary 
Parliament, but even hen the printed act een 0 
Was before their eyes, is remarkable, Even og 
has taken notice c of this act. Detectio, p. 9 
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Evuxy ſtep taken by Bothwell had hitherto been B o O U 
ntendec wh all the ſucerſi which his moſt ſanguine IV. 
nſh&s could 'expedt. He: had entirely gained the ES 
Queen's heart ithe murder af the King had ex · 1 
ated no public commotion”; he had been acquitted nden 
by bis peers of 'any ſhare in that crime; and their to recom- 
kciſion had been, in ſome ſort, ratified in Parlia- _—_ — 
vent. But in a kingdom, where the regal 


autho- band to the 

ity was ſo extremely limited, and the power of the 

wbles ſo formidable, be durſt not venture on the 

ill action, towards which all his ambitious projects 

ended, without their approbation. In order to ſe- April 19. 

Parliament, invited all: the nobles who were preſent 

o an entertainment. Having filled the houſe with 

tis friends and dependants; and ſurrounded it with 

amed men , he opened to the company his inten- 

non of marrying the Queen, whoſe conſent, he told 

them, he had already obtained; and demanded their 

leſs acceptable to their Sovereign, than honourable 

o himſelf Pp. Huntly and Seaton, who were privy 

wall Bothwell's ſchemes, and promoted them with 

the utmoſt geal-z the Popiſh eccleſiaſtics, who were 

bſolute ly devoted to the Queen, and ready to ſooth 

all her paſfions;, inſtantly declared their ſatisfaction 

vith WRat he had propoſed: ' The reſt, who dread- 

cd the exopbitant power which Bothwell had acquir - 

ed, and obſerved the Queen's. growing affection to 

vards him in all her actions, were willing to make: 

a merit of yielding to a meaſure, which they could 

neither oppoſe, nor defeat. Some few were con- 
Good. vol. ii. 141. ö " vol. i. . 
| u. 441. , +- Anderl, 94. aun 
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B o o « founded and inraged. But, in the end; Buthwel, 
IV. partly by promiſes and flattery; partly by terror und 


NES force, prevailed on all who were preſet to fubſertde 


567. a paper, which leaves a deeper (tain char any; be 
eo K currenoe im that age, on che henour and charäcttref 
5 1 n MH O98 2 e Non 


e (Oo atdb aig);  boarnoithamomaghls 


geſt dedarativrs 


une sees the ſtron 


of Bothwell's innocenoe; und the moſt” ample c. 


knowledgment of his good ſervices to the kingdom. 
If any future accuſatĩon ſnouſd be brought àgt 
him, on account of the King's murder, che b. 
fcribers/promiſed to ſtand by him as one man, and 
to hazard their lives and fortunes in his deſente. 
They recommended him to the Queen, as the moſt 
proper perſon ſhe could chuſe for a huſband}; "and 
if ſhe ſhould condeſcend to beſtow on him that mark 
of her regard, they undertook to promote the mar- 
riage, and to join him with all their forces, in op- 
poling any perſon, Who endeavoured to obſtrutbit*, 
Among the ſubſcribers of this paper, we find ſome 
who were the Queen's chief confidents, others/who 
were ſtrangers to her counſels, and obnoxidus ty 
her diſpleaſure; ſome who faithfully adhered / to 
ber, through all the viciſſitudes of her fortune; and 
othets WhO became the principal authors of 7 
ferings ; ſome paſſionately attached to the ith 
ſuperſtition, and others zealous: advorates:or, the 
Proteſtant faich . No common ioteneſt dun bs fups 
poſed to have united men of ſuch op 
| ples and parties, in. recommending Their. 
reign a ſtep ſo injurious | to her honour, and 10 fatal 


rakes '* Anderſ. vol. i. 199. + Keith,” 392. 8 
. | | to 
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p her peace ·¶ This ſtrange coalition was the effect B o o K 
of much artibive,. and muſt be conſidered/ay\ the” IV. IV. 
boldeſt and moſt. maſterly, ſtroke of 'Bothwell's 2 — 4 
dreſs. It oval [that amidſt all the akerca- 3 
tons and mutual reproaches of the two parties which 
roſe in the kingdom, this unworthy tranſaction is 


Mk 


eam mentioned. Conſeious on both ſides, that 
+ this particular, their conduct could ill bear txa- 
6&1 mnation, and would redound little to their fame, 
bey always" touch upon it unyillingly, and ſeem 
K celrous that it fabu remain in darkneſs, or be 
bored in Sblieion. gas ſo many perſons, Who, 
4 both at char e e , poſſeſſed the 
„ Queen's favour, ſubſcribed this paper, the ſuſpicion 


becomes. ſtrong, that Botliwell's ambitious hopes 


nere neither unkaown' fo "Mary, vor N 
by her T. ba. 0 SL; Hol 


r 


Tursz 


* 


* Of all the Uffeteit ſyſteins with regard to this tranſaction, 
that of Camden ſeems" to be the leaſt accurate, and the worſt 
funded. » He ſuppoſes that Bothwell was hated by "Murray, 
Morton, &t. who had been his aſſociates in che murder of che 
King, and that they now wanted to ruin him. He . affirms, at 
de ſame time, that the ſubſcriptions to this paper r Were ned 
by wem, bur of fear that Bothwell might fink in His hopes, and 
betray the Whole N41 ſeeret. 494." But befides the aud. 


amp Red's à m 
tothe Qgeen, dt di w — we — — 
ſuppo .is; deſtroyed by the diregt teſtimony eden, 
e ob aſcfibes 5 conſent 35 che nobles to Bothwell 5 arti- 


fees, 418 Harthaſed i in the im To underfland thar a awe re 
content Gow pron, vet tg. It woald have beer no 
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lauall advantage to Mary, if ſhe could have repreſented che con- 
| ſent 


446, 
. eg 
7 brother, == ſecret carreſpondence in England, 


T. HE HIS TON 
14 Tazse ſuſpicionz are confirmed/by, the. moſt. di 


re & proof, Melxil, at chat time, enjoyed a conſi· 
her favout. He, as Well, a h. 


-dergble ſhare, in 


with thoſe, who favoured her pretonſions to that 
Crown, The rumour of ber. intended m 
With, Bothwell having ſprcad early. in chat kingdem 


- excited, univerlal, indignatian: and Malvili ae! 
which xepreſented, inst 


a letter from thence. 
ſtrongeſi terms, what, would be the fatal eſſuſta a 
ſuch an jmprudent ſiep.. Hie 1 * letter into che 
ueen's hands, and. ioforced it wich the unn 

warmth. She not only. theſe remon- 
ſtrances, but communicated, the, matter to Bal, 
and NMelyil, i in order to ſave his life, was abliged: 
to fly from court, whither he durſt not return, till 
the Earl's rage began to abate *, Ar che Gang 
EB 


ſent of the nobles to have been their own voluntary deed. 1 
is ſtill more ſurpriſing to find Leſſy aſcribing this paper to Mur. 
ray and his faction. Anderſ. vol. i. 26. The Biſhop himſelf was 
one of the perſons who ſubſcribed it. Keith, 383. The King's 
commiſſionere, at the conference held at York 1 568, pretended 
that none of the nobles, except the Earl of Huntly, would fub- 
ſcribe this paper till a warrant from the Queen was produceds 
by which they were allowed to do fo ; this warrant they * 
their cuſlody, and exhibited. Ander. vol. iv. Part H. 5 
differs from Buchanan's account; who ſuppoſes at allt e * 
preſent ſubſcribed the paper on the igth, and that, nent Uay, 
they obtained the approbation of what they OOO wy 
of ſecurity to themſelves, 355. * 


* Nele. 156. Accss ding 10 Metvil, Lord wade? 
| wiſe remonſtrated "againſt the marriage, | 
Queen, om his knees, to Tay aſide all thoughts kts of ſuch a diſ. 


henourable alliance. 156, But it bas been obſerved, that Her- 


reis is one of the nobles who ſubſcribed the bond, Abi 19. 


. , 


and conjured the 
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;zabeth- warned Mary of the danger and infamy Boo x. 
which ſhe would expoſe herſelf, by ſuch an in- A . 2 
ce urn porno ot gee I 67. 


. 
F „ 


— HERE if A. — 


1 Edinburgh c String, in order to wilt Queen by 
«Pine her fon, "Hottffell had now brought — 


mes to full maturity, and every precaution be- 
ee which could render it fafe to venture on 
| laſt and deciſivb Ng the natural ĩmpetuoſity 2 
s ſpirit did not fuffer im to deliberate any lon 

Under pretence uf àn expedition againſt thi 
+ booters' on the he aſſembled his fol- 
rs; and Marching out of Editibu rgh with a 
had? horſe, turned ſuddenly towards Linlich- 

u, met the Queth on her return near that place, 
verſed her ſlender train without reſiſtance, ſeize 


her perſon, and conducted her, together with 4 


th, 383. 2. a ih b bes be de vibes ub be nr 
. articles between the Queen and Buthwell, May 14. Good - 
Lü. 61. 3. That he ſat in council with Bothwell, May 27. 
th, 386. But this remonſtrance of Lord Herreis againſt the 
i happened before theſe, made by Melvil bimſelf, . 
il's temonſtrance muſt have happened ſome time before 
of Parliament; for after offending Bothwell, he retited 
Nee 
ved the Queen, when, ſhe was ſeized, April 24. 158. The 
which myſt have elapſed, by this account of the matter, 
k r ſuffcient to have gained Herreis, from being an 
ſer, to become 4 promoter of che marriage. Perhaps Mel- 
r late ee ſome miſtake with regard to this fact, 
ar as relates to Lord, Herreis. He: cond] ber, well be t- 
n with 2 eaſe ahds * 


April 244 


NPT EST 5 


„ vole l. % „% 10s 17 
Vor. I. E e | few 
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BO OK few of her courtiets, as a priſoner to bis 0 caſtle 
IV. of Dunbar. She expreſſed neither ſurprize, « 
8 terror, nor indignation, at ſuch an outrage m 
307 mitted: on her perſon, and ſuch an won 
her authority, but ſeemed to yield without ſtn 

or regret . Melvil was, at that time, ble f de 

. attendants 3 and the officer by whom he was ſe 

'” informed him, chat nothing was done vithour 

; Queen's $ OWN cobſent . If we _ rely on the le 
publiſhed in Mary's fame, the 'ſchefiic "had! b. 
communicated to Her, a rey ep toni 

Lid 'vith her pitcliphtin aud advice ql 


mT e > 


Both he Queen and Pooh thought vets 
8 = ze to employ this appearance of violence. 
nes ſed her a decent excuſe for her conduct; 
while ſhe could plead that it was owing to force t 
| ther. than choice, "The hoped that Her 12 
among foreigners at leaſt, would eſcape Without del 
ſure, or be expoſed. to leſs reproach. Bothwe 
could not help diſtruſting all the methods which 
hitherto been uſed, for indicating him from at 
concern in the murder of the King. Sotmethilh, 
was flill wanting for his ſecurity, and for quieti_ghii 
his guilty fears. This was a pardon under the GH 
| Seal. ebe al Sunni the moſt heinoe"c 
crime muſt be mentioned by name in a patdon;s 
then all leſſer offences are mec wo de clue 
under the general clauſe,” and all other crimes wien 
ſaever l. To ſeize the perſon of the Prince, is hie 
treaſon; and nee, - opens that a Pardon es 


in £07 * . ** 7 . 74 

1 Keith, * ” Mely, 188. 2 1. Good. vol. i 
4. 2x. 6. Jac. IV. c. 62. a _ 
7 15 3 
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ſuic ned 2 o oK 
he had gens 5 — N Ie 
by n CER 

eee tow + ber the Queen's perſon 1s 4 
io his hands, it would have been unbecoming ei- den bs 
her a politician or a man of gallantry to have de- 
Wed corſummating his felienes; © For this purpoſe, 
| inſtantly cormmenced/a'Thit;” in order to obtain a 
tence of divorce from his wife Lady Jean Gor- 
n, the Earl of Hhintly's iter. This proceſs Was April 29. 
tried on, at the ſatne time, before Proteſtant and 
dpi judges; befote the former, in the court of 
lmmiſſaries; und before the latter, in the ſpiritual 
birt of the "Archbiſhop! of St. Andrew's, whoſe 
iſdidtion® tie Queen had lately reſtated; ' The 
eexts which he pleaded were trivial, or ſcanda- 

. But his authority had greater weight than 
e juſtice of his cauſe; and in both courts, ſentence 
f divorce was pronounced, with the ſame indecent 
x ſuſpicious pretipitancy T. 


Warts this infartiodis tranſaAtion was odebhog 
, the Queen refided at Dunbar; detained as a 
foner, but treated with the greateſt reſpect. Soon , 4 
tr Bothwell, - with a numerous train of his de- 
ndants, conducted her ro Edinburgh; but inſtead 
lodging her in the palace of Holy rood- houſe, 
conveyed her to the caſtle, of which he was go- 
or. The diſcontent of the nation rendered this 
wtion neceſſary, In an houſe unfortifled, and 
eaſy acceſs, the Queen might have been reſcued 
out difficulty out of bis hands. In a place of 


Anderſ. vol. iv. Partii. 61. + And. 1. 132. 
E e 2 ſtrength, 


420 


Book firength, the was ſecuted from all the 


IV. 


Crd 


1507. 


May 12. 


Is married 
to the 


Queen. 


on the ſame day, was celebrated in privates ae 
ing to the forms preſcribed by the Popiſni religion 


according to the rites of the Proteſtant Church, 
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his enemies. 1 1Y «MGUq Mt wont nes. 199i 

C T1627 Lan Db 113 % Dns 1:8lorv 507 to 2005 

Our ſmall eule) lt Malina to be ſurt 
ed. As the Queen was kept in a ſort of e 
by Bothwell, a marriage concluded in chat condi 
tion might be imputed to force, and Sn 
lid. In order to obviate this Mary appemad 
the court of ſeſſion; and in preſence of theiChar 
cellor, the other judges, and ſeveral of the nobility 
declared that ſhe was now at full liberty; and thong 
Bothwell's violence in ſeizing her perſon had. 
firſt excited her indignation, yet his reſpectful by 
haviour ſince that time had not only appel 
reſentment, but determined her to rait kim 
nen Fx wr 120 109. QAM 0 

e 8 vd want 

| Waar theſe were ſoon bers public. Ther 12 
of Duke of Orkney was conferred upon Bothyel 
and on the 15th of May his marriage with Ae 
Queen, which had ſo long been the object af un 
wiſhes, and the motive of his crimes, was fole 
nized, The ceremony was performed, in pub 


Adam Bothwell biſhop of Orkney, ont uf the 
prelates who had embraced the Reformation, 


The boldneſs with which Craig, the Miniſter u 
was commanded to publiſſi the banns, teſtif 
againſt the deſign ; the ſmall number of the noh 
who were preſent at the marriage; and _ 


Ad. 1.87, + Id. 136. 2. 276. 
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Jucen appeared in public; were manifeſt ſym 


French ambaſſador. to be preſent at the nuptial « cere- 
any or entertainment, diſcovers. the ſentiments of f 
br allies; with regard to this part of her conduct; 
although every other action in Mary's life could 
Ljuſtified by the rules of prudence, or reconciled 
the principles of virtue, this fatal marriage would 
main an inconteſtible proof of * raſhneſs, 5 
mee Bf nid of ole 


Ir 197 nora 


Mana feſt cars was. to. offer ſome ak for 
jr conduct. to the courts of France and England. 
The inſtructions to her ambaſſadors ſtill remain, and 
drawn by a maſterly hand, But under all the 
nificial and falſe colouring ſhe employs, it is eaſy | 
o diſcover: not only that many of the ſteps'ſhe had 
aken were unjuſtifiable, but that ſhe herſelf was 

Pn that * could not be juſtified *, 


Taz title of King was s the only. thing, which was 
vt beſtowed upon Bothwell. Notwithſtanding her 
attachment - to him, Mary remembered the in- 
wnveniencies which had ariſen from the raſh ad - 
ancement of her former huſband to that honour. 
lhe agreed, however, that he ſhould ſign, in token 
« conſent, all the public writs iſſued in her name F. 
This was nothing more than mere form, but, to- 
ether with it, he poſſeſſed all the reality of power. 
The Queen's perſon was in his hands; ſhe was ſur- 


„A , :; + Good. a. % 3 
Ee 3 roun 


xd diſteſpectful ſilence of the people, when che Bo 


ms of the violent and general diſſatisfaction 1 —_— 
r Own ſubjects. The refuſal of Du Croc the 1567. | 
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B o o k rounded more cloſely than ever by hig creature 
IV. noae of her ſubjects could obtain audience-withous 
— his permiſſion; and, unleſs in his on preſence 
5%. none but bis confidents were permitted to conyetſ 
with ber“. The Scottiſſi Monarchs were accuſtam 

ed to live among their ſubjects as fat hers ot an 

without diſtruſt, and with little ſtate; armed g 
ſtanding at the doors of the royal apartment, viſe 

culty of acceſs, diſtance and eee 
n 900 ae „ eee 

| Motte. 1 ee 

ove | - Tars? precautions were neceſſary. for ſeuring t 
matter of Bothwell the power, which he had acquired. But 
—— riace's without being maſter of the perſon of the young 
Prince, he elteemedl all chat he had gained to þ 
precarious and uncertain, + The Queen had can 

mitted her ſon to the care of the Earl of Mar 

The fidelity and loyalty of that nobleman wert ti 

well known to expect that he would be willing u 

put the prince into the hands of the man, ho un 

ſo violently ſuſpected of having murdered his father 
Bothwell, however, laboured to get the Prince inis 

his power, with an anxiety, which gave riſe do tn 
blackeſt ſuſpicions. . All his addreſs as well as auth 
thority were employed to perſuade; or to fore Mn 

into a compliance with his demands r. Auch it it p 

no ſlight proof both of the firmneſs; and dexter m 

of that nobleman, that he preſerved a.) life/ of-{c 

much importance to the nation, from n at the 

mercy of a man, whom fear or ambition 1 


| 
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have prompted to violent attempts againſt it. 
* Anderſ, 1. 136, + Melv, 160. Buch. 361. . 
| ow "Taz 


O F S AN ns” 

Tux eyes of neighbouring nations were fixed, at B o O K. 
hat time, upon the great events, which had hap. IV. 
red in Scotland, during three manthg. | A Ki ng oo 
verk murdered, with the, utmoſt CT velty, in the prime of A in- 
js days, and in, his capital city; the perſon ſuf en dhe 
pited of that odiqus crime ſuffered. not only to ap- Queen's | 
ear publickly in eve place, hut admitted into the tee: 
weſence of the Queen, diſtinguiſned by her favour, 
ad entruſted with the chief direction of her af. 
irs ; ſubjected to a trial, which was carried on 
jith moſt ſhameleſs partiality, and acquitted by a 
kntence, which ſerved only to confirm the ſuſpici- 
us of his guilt 3 divorced from his wife, on pre- 
ences frivolous, or indecent; and after all this, in- 
tead of meeting with the ignominy due to his ac- 
tons, or the-puniſhment merited by his crimes, per- 
nitted openly, and without oppoſition, to marry a 
Queen, the wife of the Prince whom he had affaſs 
floated, and the guardian of thoſe laws which he 
lad been guilty of violating. Such a quick ſuc- 
ceſſion of incidents, ſo ſingular, and ſo deteſtable, 
$ not to be found in any other hiſtory. They left, 

n the opinion of foreigners, a mark of infamy on 
the character of the nation. The Scots were held 
n abhorrence all over: Europe; they durſt ſcarce 
pear any where in public; and after ſuffering ſo 
many atrocious deeds to paſs with impunity, they 
vere univerſally reproached as men void of courage, 
or of humanity;! as equally regardleſs of the repu- 
tation of their Queen; and the honour of their 


country + 


1 — vol. i. 128, 134. Melv. 163. See . 
AY, XX. 
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Bo BOOK Tusk reproaches rouzed the nobles who tha 
. 


been hitherto amuſed by Bothwell': $ artiſioes, or in 

Jr gimidated. by 1 his power. The manner nnn 
de Valles Exerciſed the authority which he had acqu 

* fepeated attempts to become maſter of che Prinve 

Ind Both- perſon, together with ſome raſh threatenings againſt 

wel. him which, he Jet fall “, added to the wiolbuer ling 

ER of their reſolutions. A conſidetably 

y of them aſſembled at Stirling; and/enterediing 

an aſſdciation for the defence of the Ptince's pet 

Argyll, Athol, Mar, Morton, ea 

Fe Lindfay, Boyd, Murray of Tullibardin, Kink 

of Grange, and Maitland the Secretary, were ſbe 

heads of this confederacy . Stewart Earl of the 

was remarkable for an uniform and bigotted attach 

ment to popery, but his indignation on account of 

the murder of the King, to whom he was nearh 

allied, and his zeal for the ſafety of the Prince) 

overcame, on this occaſion, all conſiderations ei 

ligion, and united him with the moſt zealous Pros 

teſtants. Several of the other nobles acted, wich- 

out queſtion, from a laudable concern for the ſafety 

of the Prince, and the honour of their country. 

But the ſpirit which ſome of them diſcoveredy dus 

ing the ſubſequent, revolutions, leaves: little 200! 

to doubt, that ambition or reſentment were de 

real motives of their conduct; and that, on my 

occaſions, while they were purſuing ends. juſt an C 

neceſſary, they were actuated by principles and puſi i de 

ban Altogether n en tiguo 02900 od al the 

| i 4am goto. 451 2 the 

* A 161. 1 Keith, a0 o % Wen 


Medi 2 24 — 41 a0 18,9 Tyr J* 
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\M - Tar firſt beecbunts of this league Killed che NA Go 
1 wd Bothwell with ff 
uy to the ſentiments of . With . 
ſpeed to cheiv vonduct ; und though their m As - 
ad not met with public oppoſition, they knew that 
t had nor i beem carried on withòut artnet *. 
Ss of all ranks' of men. 

irefawiabe violence with which this rol 
vould burſt dut, after having been ſo long ſup- 
preſſed ; and in order to prepare for the ſtorm, 
Mary iſſuod a proclamation, requiring her ſubjects May at. 
v take Arms, and to attend her huſband by à day 
a Ax the Namie time, ſhe publiſhed a ſort 
of manifeſto, in which ſhe laboured to vindicate 
her governtnent from thoſe imputations with which 
r had been loaded; and employed the "ſtrongeſt 
ems to" expreſs her concern for the ſafety and wel- 
ire of the Prince her fon. © Neither of theſe pro- 
tuced any confiderable effect. Her proclamation 

nas ill obeyed; and her manifeſto met with little 
S. 136 Fie 54-7 IF, 


4411 


Tux cane Tis e on their. prepara · 1b. Queen 
ions with no leſs activity, and with much more ace, 
om bcceſs. Among a warlike people, men of ſo much ie Dunbar, | 
ver and popularity found it an eaſy matter to raiſe 
n army They were ready to march before the 
Queen and Bothwell were in a condition to reſiſt 
em. The caſtle of Edinburgh. was the place whi- 
ter the Queen ought naturally to have retired, and 
Were her perſon might have been perfectly ſafe. 

Ir the confederates had fallen on means to ſhake, 


"Ir 
Keith, 387, 395, 396. 
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Bo o xf corrupt the fidelity of Sir James Raliaur the de- ; 
IV. puty governor, and. Bothwell durſt not commit tf; 
2 ſuch an important truſt. ble conduſtad the 
Queen to the alte of Borthwiek,: and an the 35. 
pearance- of Lord Home, with a body» of bis fhl- 
lowers, before that place, he fled: with-pirecipitation 
to Dunbar, and was ſalluwetdb by the: Queen diſgguiſ. 
ell in men's cloaths. The-confederates advanced to- 
wards Edinburgh, where Huntly endeavouredd, it 
vain, to animate the inhabitants to defend the town 
.__ againſt them. They entered mne 
and were inſtantly joined by many of the ci 
whoſe zeal became" d. e oppor beinen 


cauſe *. 


Is ein fe thele own candock 2 che melt 
vourable light, and to rouze the public indignationiſ®: 
againſt Bothwell, the nobles publiſhed a dec 
of the motives which had induced them to tal 

Pp arms. All Bothwell's paſt crimes węre entumetated, 
__ all his wicked intentions diſplayed and aggravated 
and every true Scotſman was called upon to join 
them in ayenging ates * wo in — 50 

nn T6 | ; 


| Silas while, Bothwell aflembles 1 bis forces 1 
Dunbar, and as he had many dependants in that 
corner, he ſoon gathered ſuch ſtrength, that he ven- 
tured to advance towards the conſederates. The! 

troops were not numerous; the ſuddenneſs and ſe 
crecy of their enterprize gave their friends at a 
dance no time ta join them and as it does not if 


* Keith, 398. +. Anderſ. vel. i. 128. 
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rear that they were ſupported either with meneporBoOLORH 
fed u the Queen: of -Rogland, e I 1 
could not. have kept long ima botly. Butte LL OY 
other hand, Bothwell durſt not - riſque” a delay. 
His army folloed him with re luctanct in this qua- 
el, and ſerved him with no cordial affect iam j 
hat his only hope of ſucceſs was in ſurpriting the! 
amy, or in ſtriking che blow before his own'troops! 
tad leiſure to. rocollect themſelves, or to imbibe / th 
ame. unfavourable opinion of his actions, which 
tad ſpread over the reſt of the nation. Theſe mo- 
ives determined the Queen Ma e 
a inconſiderate and faral en 

1a; OF $8 


On the firſt — of her 3 ther he nobles 


confederates advanced to meet her. They found her my_ a. 


forces drawn up on the ſame ground Which the them. 
Engliſh, had occupied before, the battle of Pinkie.) 15. 
The numbers on. both ſides were nearly equal; but 
Queen's army conſiſted chiefly of a multitude, haſti- 
aſſembled, without courage or experience in war. 
The troops of the confederates were compoſed of 
bentlemen of rank and reputation, followed 
their moſt ruſty nts) who were no leſs brave 
Fn er . h A enen 
Nee eme 

do Ons: tits French Ambaſtbdor, roles! hind An accom- 
the field, laboured, by negociating both with--the — 
Queen and the nobles, to put an end to the quarrel 
vithout the effuſion of blood. He repreſentet to 
ne confederates the Queen's iaclinations towards 


* Kei, qoi; t e u. 46 496 


Peace, 


. - 
\ | 
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Bo O K peace, and her willingneſs to parddon the offence 
IV. dae de adele e Morton tepted Pwity 
oY witmth, that they Had taken arms“ of aA 
7 dhe Oben, büt ag zit the Hüärterer er ber er 
band, and if he were given up to juſtice, 6F Bhi: 

ed from her preſence, ſhe ſhould find them ready Il 

to yield the-obedience-which-is due from: ſubjeRs to i - 
their Sovereign. Glencairn added,, that they did 
not come to aſl pardon for any offence: but top 
niſh'thoſe who had offended. Such haughty anſwers 
convincedthe ambaſſador, - t that his Mediation would 
he ineffectual, and that their. paſßßons were $09 high 
to allow them to liſten to any pacific, propolitions, 
or to think of nene after ie 


far'®, e eint ns baBngmsb Se 738 ft tka 

mere mieiongo bro 4 1E 
Tur W ee poſied t (0 adage on 
N ground. The confederates advanced to abe 
attack reſolutely, but ſlowly, and with the canton 
which was natural on that unhappy. field. Her 
troops were alarmed at their approach, and diſco 
vered no inclination to fight. Mary endeavoiec 
to animate them; ſhe wept, ſhe threatened, ſhe x- 
: «IH them with cowardice, but all in vain, A 
ont” ew of) Bothwell's immediate attendants \ Were cage 

for the encounter; 3. the reſt ſtood wiverin ng 4 and fe 
N and ſome began to ſteal out . 5 1d. 
” Bothell attempted: to | inſpirit them, 1 1 np to 
decide the quarrel, and to Vindicate his own info 
cence in ſingle "combat with any "of 5 adverlifies 
Kirkaldy of Grange, Murray of Tullibardin. ane 
Lord Lindſay ' contended for the honour * enter 


yp £ 
Fon * Keith, 401. 
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oved robe a mene bravade- Either the conſcis, IV 
wſneſs. of, guilt-depriped Bothwell, af his wonged, 1 
OUTAGE! * the, Queen by her authority, fonbad, * 


S manly Inf bi N reg + HERR 


Arx the ſymptoms of fear diſcovered By hen 


de Harürded 1 Battle To Rave fctreatect in the 
ice bf An enerfly, who had alffeady furrbuHded The 
filr vn "Which me tod, witf Part of their cavalry; 


rr . 


is" tier che erde nseſſity of putting herſelf into 
the hands df thoſe ſubjets HO had taken arms 
igainſt her. She demanded an interview with Kir. 
kaldy, a brave and man, who command- 
ed an avance@ body” of the enemy. "He, With 
—— in name of the leaders of the party, 
promiſed that; om condition ſhe” would diſmiſs Both - 


vdl from her preſence, and govern the kingdom by 
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Hee ps is parley, E 0 l id cool hig ty 
1 yl , and nd rode off the Oo of 
oh 
0 e . 
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blowers, Mary. would have beck inexcuſable; Hd 


uns GERT” im prüetteable. In this fitudtzönt, he 


te advice of her nobles, they would nenn é 
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BOOH Ad ſoon ad. Buthiwell. retired, Mary ſurremderteid 
IVI tokirkaldy,-who conducted her toward the con- 
2 federare army; the leaders” of which 'feceived” her 
Mary . winch: reſpect'; and Morton, aa their" names 
io the no made ample' profeſſions of their future loyalty - and 
obedience *. But ſhe was treated by the common 

oy with the, utmoſt, inſolence and indignity. 
e ee He poured upon her all the 
LY and. molt mew criminals. . Wherever 
he. Te turned 3 Pa Js Spin! Ls a tap 


8555 uteri 7 _ 
905 e cauſe, O Eo : Lord!” NM 
9585 ich -horror from, ſuch; a, ſhocking fight 
E began already. to, feel the wretehed condition to 
which a, captive Prince. is reduced. ;She. uttered the 
mo ſt bitter compſaiotsy(he melted into tears, andcquld 
elbe HERR, Goking to che ground. The 
Spifgeraurs carried, her towards, Edinbumb, nd, 
in-ſpite-of many ays, and after look ing with the 
foodnek and . natural to the unfortunate fot 
ſome extraordinary relief, ſne arrived there. 

— — — For A with JE — 20 

va ity had drawn together, to ths 

7 5 Teene.” The 1 worn out 1 85 
"yore with du, and bedewed With rears, © wis 
rxpblet'ts a ſpeckacle to her own fübhects, and Ted 
to the ProvoſF's heſe. © Notwithſtanding all Her 
; ayguments and intreaties, the fame ſtandard wa 


22 ® Good. vol. it. 16g, 2 
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proaches repeated. A woman, young, beautiful, IV. 


ary diſtreſs, is naturally the object of compaſſion, 
Ihe compariſon of their preſent miſery with their 
ormer ſplendour, uſually ſoftens us in favour of 


lluſtrious ſufferers, But the people beheld: the de- 


plorable ſituation. of their Sovereign with inſenſibi- 
iy; and ſo ſtrong was their perſuaſion of her guilt, 
ad ſo great the violence of their - indignation, that 
te ſufferings of their Queen did not, in any de- 
gree, mitigate their reſentment, or procure her that 
hmpathy, wes! is ſeldom denied to unſoruntes 
Princes &. f 
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He Lok tad Nee H f 2 
1 cxtremities" againſt their Sovereign, that it V. 
2 becache almoſt impoſſible for them either h — 
op ſhort, of to purſue a courſe leſs violent. Ma- 15 222 
of the nobles had refuſed to concur with cen cons of th 
. their enterprize'z others openly condemned it. cage 
mall circumſtance might abate that indignation Qees, 
ch which the multitude were, at preſent, animat- 
„ 2gainſt the Queen, and deprive them of that po- 
_ I} 
* 


applauſe which was the chief foundation of 
dei power. Theſe ct ſiderati inclined ſome or 
*m to treat the Queen with great lenity, 


1 Ff Boer 
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Book; Bur, on the other hand, Mary's affection for Both. 
_ well continued as violent as ever; ſhe Fi re re- 


* 8 
1567. 


They im- 
priſon her 
in Lochle- 
vin. 


boaſted daily of being the lawful wife of James 


reckoning themſelves abſalyed, by Mary's incur 


| ſoner. 
- the middleof a lake. Douglas, to whom it belong 
ed, was a near relation of Morton's, and had ma 


vity F. . 1 f 26:3 0m 1 
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WYY fuſed to hearken to any propoſal. for. dil 
marriage, and determined not to abandon: 2 Man, for 
whoſe love ſhe had already ſacrificed o. much 
If they ſhould allow her to Nauen be bop : 
power, the firſt exertion of 7 would d be be to rec; 
Bothwell; and they had reaſon, both, f rom his re 
ſentment, from her conduct, and from cheir ox 

expect the ſevereſt effects of her Vengeance: . 
conſiderations ſurmounted every other motive 3.4 0 


i. 


able attachment to Bothwell, from the N 
ments which they had come under when 

ed herſelf a priſoner, they, without regard 
duty which they owed her as their Queen, = 
without conſulting the reſt of the nobles, c: 
her next evening, under a ſtrong. guard, 05 
caſtle of Lochlevin, and ſigned a warrant to Wil 
liam Dong the owner of it, to detain her as a pri 


is caſtle is ſituated in a ſmall, ian, ig 


ried the Earl of Murray's mother. In this: Place 
under ſtrict cuſtody, with -a few attendants, i 
ſubjected to the inſults of a haughty woman, Fay 


Mary ſuffered all the er and ſe of ca 


„ Keith, 5 446, 409. Melv. 155. See Append, Ne xx 
+ Keith, 403. Note (8). * V 
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Hnirbixrefh after the Oben ichpfffonfneht, Ew K. 
e con federates Were at the utmoſt pains to ſtrengthef 4 N 
their party; they entered! into new bonds of OM > 
ton 3 they a the" title of Lords "of the ſecret | ** Tr | 
(nat, and without a any other right, arrogated” WE | 6 5068 
demſelves the whole regal authority. One, of their 2 


it acts of power was to ſearch the Gity of Edin 


horgh'for thoſe who” were concerhed in the murder 
> the King. This ew of zeal g gained reputation 
b themſelves, And thtew an oblique  ARtion on the 
Geen for Her remiſſheſs. Seen ſuſpected perſons 
tere ſeized. © "Cipraire Blackadder and thre ree 6thers, 
fre condemned "and extcuted. But no diſcovery 
importance Was made. If ve believe ſome kif- 
vrians, they were convicted by ſufficient evidence. 


ve give credit to others, their ſentence was un 


ut, and they denied, with their laſt breath, any 
uowledge of the crime, for tick they ſuffered * ves 


AN unexpected accident, however, px into the 
lands of Mary's enemies what they deemed the ful-" 
Iſt evidence of her guilt Bothwell having left, in 
le caſtle of Edinburgh, 1 caſket, containing ſeveral 
hnnets and letters written with the Queen's OH 
land ; he now ſent one of his confidents to bring 
lim this precious depoſite. But às his meſſen 
er returned, be Was intercepted, and the caſket 4 
ized by Morton T. The contents of it were al- 
mys produced by the party, as the moſt ample 
plification of their own conduct, and the moſt an 
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: Cad, vol. ii. 53. Crawf. Mem, 35. | 
t Anderſ, vol. ii. 92. Good. vol. ii. go. 
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00 x ſwerable proof of their not having loaded . 1 
V. vereign with the imputation of i IMAInary crings ?. 
A. N. Bur the confetlerates, notwithſtanding Weh 


nobles fa- ordinary tecaly 
D. at eaſe, ' "That fo/ ſmall a part of the nobles hook 
pretend to diſpoſe of the erden of their Sovereign, 
or to aſſume the authority which belonged to 12 
without the concurrence of the teſt, appeared to 
many of that body to be unprecedented, and [oj 
ſumptuous. | Several of theſe were now aſſetm 
at Hamilton, in order to deliberate what oute 
ſhould hold, in this difficult conjunctute. * 
confederates made ſome attempts towards acoalitic 
with them, but without effect. They emp oyed 
the mediation of the aſſembly of the Chutch, t 
draw them to a perſonal interview at Edinburgh, 
but with no better ſucceſs. That party, however, 
though its numbers were formidable, and the pon 
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of its leaders. great, ſoon loſt reputation by the unt 

of unanimity and vigour; all its conſultations #4 u 
porated i in murmurs and; complaints, and no ſchenef M 

was concerted for en the progreſs of wee 
confederates 7 ee 

7200 od to} 

3K 2 ee foe: nroſpert of danger i | * 
interpoſes another quarter. This great revolution. in Scofjand" ! 
_—_ had been carried on without any aid from g be 
beth, and even without her knowledge T. A. tht 

though ſhe was far from being diſpleaſed to kee the nit 

affrs of tht kingdom embroie, or a rived hot =» 

. 53009 n1 


See Didensüen at the end of the Apple | 
+ Keith, 407, , F „4 


W bis, nor Throf 


G e A 


be bated, reduesc to dilttes; be neither Abel bos 1 
hat it ſhould'be in the power 6f this one ficken en. V. 
icely to ſuppreſs, the other, nor could ſhe view the 7 
feps taken by the -confederates. without, great of- 15677. Te, 
ence.” Notwithſtanding the popular maxims by 2:44, We 
chich the governed” her own fubjeRs, Dy 90 8 75 * 
> royal prerogative w 
erates had; in her opinion, enerbached on ** au, 
borty of theit Se Ve v which they had no right 
6 conttoul, antl had offered violence to her perfoh,; 
fich it was their quty to eſteem fatred. They had | 
ta dangerous example to other ſubjects, and 
Mary's cauſe became the common cauſe of Princes . 

fever Elizabeth was influenced wich regard to the 

fits of Scotland, by the feelings of her heart, ra- 

ber than by canfidcetions of intereſt, it was on this 

kraſion. She inſtantiy diſpatched Throgmorton june 36. 

nts" Scotland with powers to negociate both with 
te Queen, and with the confederates, In his in. 
trutions there appears a remarkable ſofleitude for 

Maty's liberty, and even for her reputation f. And 

le choice of an Atibaffador; ſo devoted to the in- 

trſt of che Scorriſh Queen, proves this ſolicitude 

v have been fincere. But neither Elizabeth's friend- 

zeal, were of much avail 

6 Mary. The confederites foreſaw what would be 

he effects of thele good offices ; and that the Quern, 

thted by the proſpect of protection, would cer 


hall fith ſcorn the overrures which they were about to, 


take her. They for that reaſon, preremptorily 
enied Throgmonin acceſs to their 40 pf a 


a Keith, =o 404. Th 14. 411, 
F f 3 what 
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B o o K what propaſitions he made to them in her behalf 
V. they either refuſe or eluded *;/1+) n „ 27 Auch, 


1:67. 
Schemes of 
the confe- 


derate 
nobles, 


would liſten to none of his .demangs in Mary'g fa 


of her legal abthority. | The fuce 1760 {which 
their arms had. been accompanic,”in ſpired ed of 
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MZA white: they, deliberated wide the; utmoſt 
anxiety, concerning the ſettlement of che nation, 
and the future diſpoſal of the Queetn's, perſon: EU. 
zabeth, obſerving that Throgmon ron made n pro- 
grel⸗ in his ee a oh them, and thut zhey 


vour,. turned. towards that party of the nobles who 
were aſſembled. at Hamilton, ihcited them to gabe 
arms in order to reſtore their Queen to liberty, and 
promiſed to aſſiſt them in ſuch, an attempt, ab 
utmoſt of her power f. But they diſco 
greater union or vigour than formerly, 2 
ing like men who had given up all, concern ther 
for their Queen or their country, tamely allowetl;an 
imconſiderable part of their body, whether we eo. 
der ĩt wich reſpect to numbers, gr to power, to fattle 
the. government of the kingdom, and to diſpoſt of 
the Queen? $ Perſon; at pleaſure. Many co nſuitatians 
were held, and, various opinions ar with [regard 
to each of theſe... Some ſeemed, deſirous c of-adher- 
ing to the plan on which the confederacy was at fit 
formed; and after puniſhing the murderers” of * 
King, and diſſolving the marriage With Bbthe 
after providing for che ſafety of the young Parr 
and the ſecyrity, of the Proteſtant religion; they 
propoſed to re eſtabliſh che Queen in the poſſhon 


7 Keith, 41 74 "Vs rg 2 Sec Appendix, No XXII. 
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16 I wich bolder, and more deſperate thoughts, and no: BoD x 
ming leſs would ſatisfy them than the trial, the con- V. 
„ demnation and Puniſhment of the Queen herſelf, O24 
oft. Wl the principal; conſpirator againſt, the life of her 507. 
, huſband. andi che ſalety of her ſon,* the former was 

. 

o. Wl cific abd moderate ſeit, to be, - agreeable to the 

69M ifmper; or wishes ef che party. The, latter was re- 

vs Wl commended by the clergy. and warmly adopted by 

ho WY many laics; but n durſt f ot, or would not 

de antun nel pn 1 precedented and. audacious 

| bd pos 12805 55 re 

. | 

0 Bofn Dat Long at Taft upon 4 ſcheme, nei- They oblige 
„ber fo! moderate ds the one, nor ſo daring as ThE nts 
or WI other. > Mary was to be perſuaded. or forced to re- — 

0 ſign the Crown fy the young Prince, was to be pro- 
„claimed King, and the Earl of Murray was to be 


rity, with the name and authority of Regent. With 
regard to the Queen's s Own perſon, nothing was de- 
termitecl. It ſeems to have been the intention of 


ment; but in order to intimidate hetſelf, and to 
oyetawe ber partizans, they ſtill reſerved to them- 
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been carried on by ſome of her ſubjects: at this time we often find 

Elizabeth boaſting that Mary owed her life to her interpoſition. 


Digges's Compl. Amb. 14, &c. See Appendix, Ne XVIII. 
4 Ir 
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appointed to govern the kingdom during his mino- 


the confederates, to keep her in perpetual impriſon- | 


439 


elves the power. of Iiocecding | to mote violent ex- 


+. The intention of putting the Queen to death ſeems to Live | 


440 


B 00k Ir was obvious to foreſee difficulties in;ahe;gres 
V. \_Is © ation of this plan, N. 


1567. 


ſeveral weeks, all the hardſhips s and. terror. of a pi. 


his commiſſion with harſhneſs and brutality, Ceres 


comply with his demands. At the lame Amer the. 


SHE, HI AFP HO 


TY, BK» 
—= high-ſpirited;” and 1 1 10. compandea, To, 
* Induce her” to acknowledge A. gyn incapacity, fog 
governing, to renounce the d2nity.and. power which 
ſhe'was born to Enjoy, to bro ome pendant on her 
own. ſubjects, to Soba to her own. bondage, 
to inveſt thoſe perſons, Who, 0 1 a 45 the 
authors of all her Sen tha! 1 5 . 
authority of which ſhe 40 80 17 | ped,; were, 
points hard to be gained. $13 ſe, however. tha. 
confederates attempted, an did not wagt, 
means to inſure ſucceſs. Mary bad endured. fn 


ſon; no proſpect of liberty appeared ; 3. none off hep, 
ſubjects had either taken arms, r, ſo 0, much as ſal. 
n le 
confide was admitted into her 1 — 
Ambaſſadors of the F rench King, 15 d Queen. gh, 
England were refuſed. acceſs to, her, 1 
ſtate, without a counſellor | or, . under .the, 
preſſure of diſtreſs, and the apprehenſion, of danger, 
it was. natural for a e to hearken almoſt. ta; 
any overtures, The. conf e rates took a a 
of her condition, and of her fears. I. employed. 
Lord Lindfay, the Hercelt. t. in party. t 
communicate their ſcheme to the e Queen, ancbta 
obtain her ſubſcription to thoſe papers which were 
neceſſary for rendering it effectual, He executed 


tain death was before Mary“ s eyes, if ſhe, refuſed tao 


9 Keich, 425. . 
| Was 


; infothned. 1 Reet dee in dame ehe 
wol, Maitland, and Kirkaldy, the pations among v. 
0 confederates who, were moſt arteative in her in- ION 

* that a reſignation exzorted by fear, and grant 
1 her impriſonment, was void in law, ae 
ight de revoked. ſo ſoon aq 3 lp Sc ur 
ſhrogmorton,, M5 nate which he fund: maans to 
vey to her, ſuggeſted the, ame thing “, Dee 


; 

J 7 to their ogipion, 48 wel 38, concern for her 
1 Wh fafety, obliged. ber to yield to, every thing 
„in was required, and te Ggn all the papers which. 
„ aalay preſented to her. By aue of theſe, ſhe re- 


ped the Crown, renounced. all ſhate in the go- 
ment of the. kingdom, add conſented to the 
nation of the young King. By another, ſhe N 

J the Earl of Murray Regent, and: confer- * 
5 be him al the powers and: privileges of that 
zh office; By a. third, ſhe ſubſtituted: ſome other 
en place, if he ſhould refuſe tho 
ne ur which was deſigned for him. Mary, when 
ſubſcribed theſe deeds, was bathed in tears; and 

ile ſhe gave away, as it were with her on hunde, | 
ſeptre lich ſtie had-ſwayed. ſo long, ſhe felt a 
wg Fo US indignation, one of the ſevereſt, 

0 SIN Wo I eee Wet. 
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Tag eee eee to give this reli _— 
fon all the weight and validity in their power, by a fee | 
Ke ding without delay to crown the young Prince; ray choſen 

e ceremony was performed at Stirling, on the 


th of Judy vich much e eon 
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Bo E all the nobles of the party, a eonfiderable : nhutmbei 
V. of leſſer Barons, "and a great aſſembiy of the peopfe 
pet op From that time, all public writs were ifled{ahc 
the ee en carried on; in name of James VF" 

10G nt CURR a eee een 
abend 605 Stab was Eber Hd 

more eaſe; or by means ſo unequal to the end. ] 

a warlike age, and in leſs time than two monthe 

a part of the nobles, who neither poſſeſtod the chic 

power, nor the greateſt wealth in the hatiom thc 

who never brought 3000 men into the field d 
impriſoned, and dethroned their Queenę and with 

out ſhedding a ſingle drop of blood, rs 

"oy 5 1 n on cho throne. 10 fas 


S rr 


7} 5 I RQXR- 
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wr nao 25. 100 ESR) 
3 2 this mapbi . of the confeclerites 
— the eyes of all the nation were turned on then 


aſtoniſhment; and various and contradictor on 
nions were formed, te the 'extraordina 
ſteps We . had Nw 9h 44 oi 

--1 29h io; er 
kg aid; he ee form of govern 
ment, which prevails in Scotland, ſaid the favour 
ers of the Queen, and notwithſtanding the exorbi 
tant privileges of the nobles, the Prinem paſfſ 
conſiderable power, and his perſon is treated wil 
great veneration. No encroachments hu © 
made on the former, and no injury offered tod 
latter, but in caſes where the hiberty and happig 
of the nation cannot be ſecured by any other mg 
- ouch caſes, ſeldom exiſt, and it belongs not to a 
part, but to the whole, or at leaſt to a N 0 


. Keith, 43 7. 
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OF SCOTLAND. 449- 
beef hs ſociety, to judge of their exiſtence. By what B Oo 
ion could it the pretended, that Mary had ĩtvad- V. 
d the rights ior property of her ſubjects}. or what peo 
theme-had ſhe formed againſt the liberty and con 
fitution of the kingdom? Were fears, and ſuſpi- 
ions, andi ſurmiſes, enough to juſtify the/impriſon-" 
ug, and the depoſing a Queen, to whom the Crown 
leſcended froin ſo longla. race of Monarchs? The 
inc ipal aiititor of whatever was reckoned culpable 
n her io duct, was now driven from her preſence: 
The murderers of the King might have been brought 
v condign puniſnment, the fafety - of the Printe 
ave been ſocured, and the Proteſtant religion have 
cen eſtahliſned, wirhonta wreſting the ſceptte out 
6her hands, or condemning her to perpetual im- 
riſontnent i Whatever right a free Parliament 
night have had to proceed to ſuch a rigorous con- 
duſion, or whatever names determinations: 3 
ure merited, u ſentence” of this nature, paſſed 
+few nobles, without acknowledging or cofifillting 
he reſt of the nation, muſt be deemed a rebellion 
wanſt the government, and a conſpi piracy agiinſt 
— ta em 0 0 91g (eg RATIVON: 
rene EOF 2,00 OrA 
Tus partizans of the Sandes afened very 
lferently; Tis evident, ſaid they, that Mary 
ather- previouſly (gave conſent to the King's mur - 
der, or did after vards approve of that horrid action. 
Her attachment to Bothwell; the power and honours 
wth which ſhe loaded him, the manner in which 
he ſuffered his trial to be carried on, and the inde- 


gent ſpeed with which ſhe married a man, ſtained 
u fo many * raiſe ſtrong ſuſpicions of the 
tl - former, 
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Boo former, and put the latter beyond all deute, fe 

V. have ſuffered the ſupreme power to ebntinlie im the 

CT hands ef an ambitious man, capable of the ot al. 

66g. ttocious and Geſperate ations} would hive been tt 

graceful to the nation, diſhonourable to the Quien 

and dangerous to the. Prince. .. Recourſe was, 2 

fore, bad to arms. The en had beet} com 

led to abandon a huſband, ſo unworthy: of he 

Bot her affection come, Her ſtill continuing. ur 

abated ; her indignation againſt the authors o "di 

ſeparation: being viſible, and often expreſſed! 1 ov 

| ſtrongeſt terms; they, by reſtoring: Her to her un. 

cjzent authority; would have armed her wirkt po 

to deſtroy: themſelves, have enabled her to recal 

Bothwell; and have afforded: her an opportutiity o 

purſuing; ſchemes fatal to the nation, with givater 

eagerneſs, and with more ſueceſs. Nothing there- 

fore, remained, but by one bold action to liver 

themdelves and their country from all future fears, 

The. expedient they had choſen was no leſs reſpebt- 

fül to the royal blood, than neceſſary: for the public 

| ſalcty. While one Prince was ſet aſide as ĩncapable 

of governing, the Crown was placed oh his hend, 

who was the undoubted repreſentative of their an- 

A "F395 iþ , 3 N n 19 

5 5 . dye Mg 

"Ws edi opinion [iy wer ahn eo 

paring the arguments of the two conteritfrigg patties, 

whatever ſentiments: we may entertain chhSLðgming 

the jaſtice ot necefſicy of that courſd whickithe con- 

federates held, it cannot be denied chat tho eof- I f. 
duct, fo far as reganded themſelves, was extremely 
Fee Other expedients, leſs — 
uy, 


7 


QF, $COTLANDE Ay 
Mary, might have been found for 4 the nun 
jon ; but, after the i injuries they had . 


Fi the Queen, there was none ſo 12 A ES. 


uin ag their n eee their own. IS) 


er. 
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To 4 great part of a nation, the conduft of 
he confederates appeared not only viſe, bur juſt. 
The Kiog' s acceſſion to the throne was every where, 
woclaimed, and his authority ſubmitted to wirbout 
ppoſition. And though ſeveral of the nobles 
til aſſembled at Hamilton, and ſeemed to be entering, 
nt ſome combination againſt his government, an 
ſpeiation far ſupporting i it. was formed, and ſigned 
y fo many. perſons of power and influence through- 
wt the nation, as entirely diſcouraged the attempt *. 


Tux return of the Earl of Murray, about this|Merray ab- 
ime, added ſtrength to the party, and gave it dnn. 
regular and finiſhed form. Soon after the mur ment. 
&r of the King, this nobleman had retired in - 
b France, upon what pretence hiſtorians. do not 
nention. During his reſidence there, he had held 
icloſe: correſpondence with the chiefs of: the:confe-- 
tracy, and; at their deſire, he nom returned: He! 
temed, at firſt; unwilling: to accept the office: of 
Regent, This heſitation cannot be aſeribed to. the 
(cruples either of diffidence, or of duty. M urray 
ranted neither abilities to entitle him, nor ambition 
0 aſpire to this high dignity. He had received the 
fuſt accounts of Shed ee 
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B o & tisfaction; but by appearing: to continue foriſone 


Ve 
1567. 


days in ſuſpence, he gained time to view with at. 
tention! the ground on whieh he was to act; to bal. 
lance the ſtrength and reſources of the two cbutend MW! 
ing factions, and to examine whether the founda MI" 
tion on which his future fame and ſucceſs muſt reſt. 
were r aoh fim N n 964 2276050 TG 
OO 1.7 PTE ede 1 6 dio 64 h1 

"nid E "he Achau his final reſolution, he wait: 
* on Mary at Lochlevin. This viſit, to 4 filter 
and a Queen, in a priſon, from which he had r 
any intention to relieve her, nor to ing ee ri 
gour of her confinement, may be mentioned among 
the circumſtances, which diſcover the great want o 
delicacy and refinement in that age. Murray, whe 
was naturally rough and uncourtly in his manner, 
expoſtulated ſo warmly with the Queen concerning 
her paſt conduct, and charged her faults ſo home u 
upon her, that Mary, who had flattered herſelf 


eee gentle and brotherly treatment from him, u 


melted into tears, and abandoned herſelf entirely o n 
deſpair +. This interview, from which ,Mprray Wl .. 
could reap no political advantage, and herein he f. 
diſcovered a ſpirit ſo ſevete and unrelenting. may e 
be reckoned among the moſt bitter circumſtances in o 
Mary's life, and is — One * che mot un an 
juſtifiable 3 in his conduct, 1 722; OY {0869 vi 


2.314» 4-396 de 
Aae * his return ; 3 "Murray 1 


: accepted the office, of Regent, and. began, to a&,in I, 


that character without, oppoſition. Gn bas unge dig 
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OF SCOTLAND. 447 
Ans ſo many great and unexpected events, B o o 

he fate of Bothwell, the, chief cauſe; of them all, V. 
th been, almoſt forgotten. After his flight from rub 
he confederates,, he lurked for ſome; time among rate > 4 
is vaſſals in, the neighbourhood of Dunbar. But Bowen. 
inding it impoſſible for him to make head, in 
hat country, againſt his enemies, or even to ſecure 
imſelf from their purſuit, he fled for ſhelter to his 
knſman the Biſhop of Murray; and when he, over- 
wed by the confederates, was obliged to abandon 
lim, he retired to the Orkney iſles. Hunted from 
place to place, deſerted by his friends, and accom- 
unied by a few retainers, as deſperate as himſelf; 
e ſuffered at once the miſeries of infamy, and of 
want. His indigence forced him upon a courſe which 
added to his infamy. He armed a few ſmall ſhips, 
which had accompanied him from Dunbar, and at- 
ncking every veſſel which fell in his way, endea- 
youred to procure ſubſiſtence for himſelf and his 
ollowers by piracy. Kirkaldy and Murray of Tul 
ibardin were ſent out againſt him by the confede- 
ntes; and ſurpriſing him while he rode at anchor, 
ge ſcattered his ſmall fleet, took a part of it, and ob- 
bed him to fly with: a ſingle ſhip towards Norway. 
in on that-coaſt he fell in with a veſſel richly laden, 
0 ind immediately attacked it; the Norwegians ſailed 
ih armed boats to its aſſiſtande, and after à deſ- 
berate fight, Bothwell and all his crew were taken 
A prifoners. His name and quality were both un- 
in known, and he was treated at firſt with all the in- 
01 dignity and rigour, which the odious crime of pi- 
ey merited. His real character was ſoon diſcover- 

ä N 7 
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Booked; and though ic ſaved him from 
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regency were quickly felt. The party forming fi 
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en to which bis aſſes ne contend, 
Je could-neither-proute him Rberty, nor mitigate th 
hardſhips of Ms impriſonment. © | 
years in this* unhappy condition ] melantthbly wn 
deſpait deprived him of reaſon; and at laſf he Ende 


his days, unpitied by his countrymen, and uff 
ed by ſtrangers . Few men 3 e 
their ambĩtious projects by worſe — 0 
from them leſs ſatisfaction. 

life was feſtleſs and enterprifing, full dill hi 
of viciſſitudes. His enjoyment of the grandeur 

which he attained by ſo many crimes, 0 
ly. ſhort; imbittered by much arxiety, 2 
ed by many fears. In his latter years, he Till 
the moſt intolerable calamities, to which ce Ghai 
ed are ſubject, and from which perſons who have 
moved in ſo high a ſphere are commonly exemptel 


Tur good effects of Murray's acceſſion.to th 


the Queen was weak, irreſolute, and diſunited; 10 
no ſooner was the government of the kingdom in 0 
the hands of a man, ſo remarkable both for his abi- 

lities and popularity, chan the nobles of whoth it 
was compoſed loſt all hopes of gainitig ground; ad. 
began to treat ſeparately with the Regent. So many IM. 
of them were brought to acknowledge the King * av- 
thority. chat ſearce any appearance of oppolitibn tothe 
eſtabliſhed government was left in the kingdom. Had 
they adherech tothe Quern with any firmneſs; it is pc 
bable, from Elirabeth's diſpoſrion at that time, that 


I * Melv. 168, | 3 
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from elpouſing their, cauſe; and the Regent taking 


dvantage of their ſituation, obliged them to ſub- 


nit to his government, without er 
ather to e. at A r 


Tas Regent was no T ſucceſsful in — 
to get into his hands the places of ſtrength in the 


kingdom. Balfour, the deputy · governor, ſurren 


fred the caſtle of Edinburgh; and as the reward 
> his treachery, in deſerting Bothwell his patron, 
W obtained terms of great advantage to himſelf. The 


| 44 
ſhe. would have afforded them ſuch aſſiſtance as B ye 


might, have enabled them tu face their enemies in 


the field. But there appeared ſo little vigour or 
10 in their councils,” that ſhe was di 


8 2 
1507. 


Governor of Dunbar, who diſcovered more fidelity, 


was ſoon forced to capitulate z ſome other ſmall forts - 


rreadered et reſiſtance. 


Tuts face of wunqullhey in the nation encourag- An 


d the Regent to call a meeting of Parliament. No- ment. 


hing was wanting to confirm the King's authority, 
nd the proceedings of the confederates, except the 
pprobation of this ſupreme court; and after the 


licceſs which had attended all their meaſures, there 


wuld be little doubt of ob aining it. The num- 


ters that reforted to an Aſmbly, which, was called 
v deliberate on matters of ſo much importance, were 
Feat. The meeting was opened with the utmoſt 
demnity, and all its acts paſſed with much unani- 


nity, Many, however, of the Lords who * dil- - 


Keith, 447, 450, 463. 
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B o o K covered the warmeſt attachment to the Queen, wete 
V. preſent. But they had made their peace With the Ml / 
„Regent. Argyll, Huntly, and Herreis . acknow- 10 
15% ledged, openly, in Parliament, that their behaviour 7 
towards the King had been undutiful and criminal, 
Their compliance, in this manner, with the mea-Ml.; 
fures of the Regent's party, was either the condi- Wl |. 
tion on which they were admitted into favour; or 
intended as a proof of the ſincerity, of their recon-W vi 
cilement. 


*; / 8 In TS * LETT 


» Red a | | IL . 1 9 
confirms Tur Parliament granted every thing the confede- 


— rates could demand, either for the ſafety of thei 


the conſe- OWN perſons, or the ſecurity of that form of govern-M 
derae%* ment which they had eſtabliſhed. in the kingdom be 

Mary's reſignation of the Crown. was accepted, and 
declared to be valid. The King's authority, and 
Murray's election, were recognized, and confirmed MW; 
The impriſoning the Queen, and all the ether probe 
ceedings of the confederates, were pronounced n 
ful. The letters which Mary had written to Both nan 
well were produced, and ſhe was declared to be ac nit. 
ceſſory to the murder of the King +. At the fm ns 
time, all the acts of Parliament 1 bY in, favour W 

the Proteſtant religion were publickly ratified ; ne 

ſtatutes to the ſame purpoſe, were enacted. AY \ 
nothing that could contribute to root out. the k he 
mains 'of Popery, or to encourage . grouth. c king 
the Relormatioh, "i neglected. 56.4. 1 * 
7 Anderf vol. iv. 15 5 33. "Lee Appendix, N dn. 56 


+ Good. vol: ii 66. Anderſ. vol. ii. 205, 
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OF SCOTLAND. 
Ir is obſervable, however, chat the ſame parſi· B oh & 


monious ſpirit prevailed in this Parliament, as in 
dat of 1360. The Proteftant clergy, not with- 
WH fanding many diſcouragements, and their extreme 
bporerty, had, for ſeven years, performed all reli- 
gous offices in the kingdom. The expedients fal · 
Fn upon for their ſubſiſtedce had hitherto proved 


rmonſtrances of the Aſſembly of the church, which 
met this year, the Parliament did nothing more for 
their relief, than preſcribe ſome new regulations con- 
terning the payment of the thirds of benefices, 
which did not produce any confiderable change in 
the ſituation or the I 


- 
— 


— 


A rxw days after the Alerts of Pulkament, 


bing guilry of the King's murder, and ſuffered 
teath as traitors. Their confeſſions brought to light 
many circumſtances relative to the manner of com- 
nitting that barbarous crime; but they were per- 
bns of a low rank, and ſeem not to have been ad- 
nitted int6 the ſecrets of the conſpiracy *, 


2 3 © = © ©. 
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Norwirhsr AND the univerſal ſubmiſſion to 
he Regents authority, there {till abounded in the 
kingdom many fecret murmurs and cabals. The 
rartizans of the houſe of Hamilton reckoned Mur- 
ny's promotion an injury to the Duke of Chatel- 
terault, who, as firſt Prince of the blood, had, in 
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i veffectual, or were intended to be ſo. But, not- 
"WI vithftanding their known indigence, and the warm 
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fur of Bothwell's dependants were convicted of January 5. 
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Boo their, opinion, an uodoubred, ri 2M 72 de Regent 
V. The length and rigopr of Mary's ſu fferings began 
fn to move, many to commilerate IF caſe. A All Who 
50% leaned to the ancient opinions in. religion. readed 
the cc ab Murray's e. And be, cho! his abi 
lities were great, did not poſſeſs t th E bi calents 152 viſite 
for ſoothing the rage or removing th e jealoy 8 

the different factions. By, infinyation, 0 or. addref 
he might have jog or DIE hs 1 9 5 12 5 had 


—— 


„ 


towards his wb eſpecial) y 4— his elevation to 
the regency, diſtant and haughty. This behaviour 
offended ſome, of the nobles, and rmed others, 
The Queen's faction, which had been 10 9 diſ- 
perſed, began again to gather, and to unite, 
was ſecretly favoured by ſome who had hitherto zea 
bann concurred. with the conſederates *. Gd 


: 9 


Mary Sven was the favourable e of 1 55 Nz 
eſcapes 1, .t10n towards the Queen, when ſhe recovered he 
lein. liberty, in a manner no leſs ſurpriſing to her friends 

than unexpected by her enemies. Several attewpt 
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had been made to procure, her an oppo portumty 0 5 
14501 a0 

eſcaping, which ſome unforeſeen. accident, or thi a 
vigilance of her keepers, had hitherto « di iſapporited ö 
At laſt, Mary, employed all ber art HE ain 8 org ; 
Douglas her keeper's brother, 4 youth o 05 5 
As her manners were naturally, affable g nvatM 8 
ing, ſhe treated hun with the moſt flattering, diſtin i 


tion; ſhe even allowed him to entertain the mo 


ambitious hopes, by letting fall ſome expreſſions, 
M Melv. 179. 


OF SCOTLAND, 


if ſhe would chuſe him for her huſband . At his BOON 


ge, and in ſuch circumſtances, it was impoſſible 
to reſiſt ſuch. a temptation.” He yielded, and drew 
others into the plot. On Sunday the 2d of May, 
vhile bis brother fat at ſupper, and the reſt of the 
family were jetired to their devotions, one of his ac- 
complices found means to ſteal the keys out of his 
others chamber, and opening the gates to the 
Queen and one of her maids, locked them behind 
ber, and then threw the keys into the lake. Mary 
ran with precipitation to the boat which was prepar- 


ed for her, and on reaching the ſnore, was received 


with the utmoſt joy, by Douglas, Lord Seaton, and 
dir James Hamilton, who, with a few attendants, 


waited for her. She inſtantly mounted on horſe- 


back, and bed full ſpeed towards Niddrie, Lord 
Seaton's ſeat in Weſt-Lothian. She arrived there 
that night, without being purſued, or intefrupted: 
After halting three hours, ſhe ſet out for Hamilton; 


and travelling at the ſame Pace, ſhe in it next 


morning. 


14 
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ON the firſt news of Mary's 1 her . n 
whom, in their preſent diſpoſition, a much ſmaller Hamilton, 


and raiſes a 


accident would have rouzed, ran to arms. In a few numerous 
days, her court was filled with a great and ſplendid 


train of nobles, accompanied by ſuch numbers of 
followers; as formed an army above 6000 ſtrong. 
In their preſence, ſhe declared that the reſignation 


of the Crown, and other deeds ſhe had ſigned dur - 


ing her im omg were extorted from her by 


"128 9mr * Keith, 469. 
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454 THE HISTORY 
Bo o x fear. Sir Robert Melvil confirmed her declaration; 
V. and on that, as well as on other accounts, a coun. 
| g. eil of the nobles and chief men of her party pro- 
508. o unced all theſe tranſactions void and illegal. Ar the 
. ſame time, an aſſociation was formed for the defence 
of her perſon and authority, and ſubſcribed by nine 
Earls, nine Biſhops, eighteen Lords, and many 
gentlemen of diſtinction v. Among them, we find 
ſeveral who had been preſent in the laſt Parliament, 
and who had ſigned the counter- aſſociation in de. 
fence of the King's government; but ſuch fudden 
changes were then fo common, as to Re My bow 


aun (it) LE _ 11 


0 44 1. 


Confterna= Ar the time has the Queen a hed ie 
3 ·˖ the Regent was at Glaſgow, holding a court of juf- 
adherents, tice. An event ſo contrary to their expeRtations, 
and fo fatal to their ſchemes, gave a great ſhock to 

bis adherents. Many of them appeared wavering 

and irreſolute ; others began to carry on private ne- 

__  gociations with the Queen; and ſome openly re- 
volted to her ſide. In fo difficult a juncture, where 

his own fame, and the being of the party deperid- 

ed on his choice, the regent's moſt faithful afſvei 

ates were divided in opinion. Some adviſed him 

to retire, without loſs of time, to Stirling. The 
Queen's army was already ſtrong, and only eight 

miles diſtant ; the adjacent country was full of the 

friends and dependents of the houſe of Hamilton, 

and other Lords of the Queen's faction; Glaſgow 

was a large and unfortified town; his own train 

' Conliſted of no greater number than was uſual in 
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OF $C0O TL AND, 455. 
fmes of peace all theſe reaſons pleaded for a re- B o OK 
treat. But on the other hand, arguments were V. 
urged of no inconſiderable weight. The citizens of be 
Glaſgow were well. affected to che cauſe; the vaſlals ***** 
of Glencairn, Lennox, and Semple lay near at 
hand, and were both numerous, and full of zeal; 
ſuccours might arrive from other parts of the king. 
dom in a few days; in war, ſucceſs depends upon 
reputation; as much as upon numbers; reputation 
is gained, or loſt, by the fiſt ſtep one takes; in 
his circumſtances, a retreat would be attended 
with all the. ignominy of a flight, and would at once 
diſpirit his friends, and inſpire his enemies with 
boldneſs. In ſuch dangerous exigencies as this, the misproderg 
ſuperiority, of , Murray's: genius appeared, and en- ©22%ut 
abled him both to chuſe with wiſdom, and to act 
with vigour. He declared againſt retreating, and 
fixed his head quarters at Glaſgow. And while he 
amuſed the Queen for ſome days, by pretending to 
hearken to ſame overtures, which ſhe made for ac- 
commodating their differences, he was employed,” 
with the utmoſt induſtry, in drawing together his 
adherents, from different parts of the kingdom. He 
was ſoon in à condition to take the field and 
though far inferior to the enemy in number, he 
confided ſo much in the valour of his troops, and 
the experience of his officers, that he brake off. aa 
een. eee to hazard a _ „ 
Hoi Sree; 1543 16 218 

Am; the lane: times the Queen's general had May 13 

commanded, her army o mos. n har en 
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B * Was, to conduct her to Dunbarton - caſtle, a place of k 
great ſtrength, which the Regent had not heen aeto I 


"Tg 3 out of the hands of Lord Fleming the-gover- 
nor; but if the enemy ſhould endeavour to inter. 


rupt their march, they reſolved not to decline an 
engagement. In Mary's ſituation,” no. reſalution 
could be more imprudent. A part oy of hen for. 
ces was aſſembled. Huntly, Ogilvie, and the for- 
thern clans were ſoon expected; her ſufferings ad 
removed, or diminiſhed the prejudices ofi1many 
among her. ſubjects ; the addreſs with mhich be 
ſurmounted the dangers that obſtructed her 
dazzled and intereſted the people; the ſudden con- 
ffuence of ſo many nobles. added. luſtre to her cauſe; 
ſhe. might aſſuredly depend on the friendſhip and 
countenance. of France; ſhe had reaſon to expect 
the protection of England;; her enemies could not 
poſſibly look for ſupport. from that quarter. She 
had much to hope from purſuing flow: and cautious 
meaſures z ; they had en og to _ en 
Bur Maty, whoſe 825 were — va 
and her paſſions impetuous, as ſo elevated by her 
ſudden tranſition from the depth of diſtreſs, to ſuch I t 
an unuſual appearance of proſperity, that ſhe newer 
doubted of ſucceſs. Her army, which was almoſt 
double to the enemy in number, conſiſted chieſſy 
of the Hamiltons, and theit enn 
the archbiſtop of St. Andrew's had the chief di- 
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Murray. the ancient enemy of his houſe, hut to get 

the perſon of the Queen into his hands, and to oblige 
her, either to marry one of the Duke's ſons, or > 
1 P C2 if. 3 , 14 52 5 le 
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t 
rection, and hoped, by a victory, not only to cruſm II | 
( 
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kaſt to commit the chief direction of her affairs to B o L WE - 
himſelf His ambition? proved fatal to the Queen, 
vage and to His fr, e Ay 096012577 * 
N 07 W 10vESbas t toi ens of $1 . 156: 88 

Madvh amprudenee, in neee a Shi waa! of | 

dot greaterothan the ill conduct of her generals in 143645 

the battle Between the two armies, and on the 
road towards Dunbatton, there was an eminence 
called Langſide Hill This the Regent had the 
precaution to ſeize, and poſted bis troops in à ſmall 
village, and among ſome gardens and incloſures ad- 

cent,» In- this advantageous ſittration he walted 
the approach of the enemy, whoſe ſuperiority in 
cavalry could be of no benefit to them, on ſuch bro- 
ken ground. Phe Hatmniltons, who compoſed: the 
vanguard; ran ſo eagerly to the attack, that they 
put themſelves out of breath, and left the main 
battle far behind. The encounter of the ſpearmen 

vas fierce and deſperate; but as the forces of the 
Hamiltons were expoſed, on the one flank, to a 
continued fire from a body of muſqueteers, attack - 

ed on the other by the Regent's moſt choice troops, rue 

and not ſupported by the reſt of the Queen's army, Ween's 
they were ſoon obliged to give ground, and the rout tears. 
immediately became univerſal; '' Few victories, in 

2 civil war, and among a', barbarous people, have 

been putfued with leſs violence; or attended with 

leſs bloodſhed. Three hundred fell in the field; in 

the flight ſearce any were killed. The Regent and 

his principal officers rode about, beſceching the ſol 

tiers to fpare their countrymen,  The'number of 
prſblnees was great, and Ne theri | many perſons 
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Boo «of diſtinction. The Regent marched back toGlaſ. 


1 and returned public thanks to God for this 
great, and, een 


0 De 1 


Fler Bight, — the — Mary Aden e Hill, 


at no great diſtance, and beheld all that paſſecl in 
the field, with ſuch emotions of mind as ate not 
eaſily deſcribed, When ſhe ſaw the army which 
was her laſt hope, thrown/ into irretrieyable confy- 
ſion, her ſpirit, which all her paſt misfortunes had 
not been able entirely to ſubdue, ſunk altogether 
In the utmoſt conſternation, ſne began her flight, 
and fo lively were her impreſſions of fear, that ſhe 
never cloſed her eyes till ſhe reached the abbey of 
Dundrenan in Galloway, Hall" _— born 
from the 1 * R177 wee 
e 37 200 bm 
T HESE 4evoludety' Wi "ry fortune had Beet 
no leſs rapid, than ſingular. In the ſhort ſpact of 
of eleven days, ſhe had been a priſoner at the mere) 
of her moſt inveterate enemies; ſhe had ſeen a poy- 
erful army under her amn, and a numerous 
train of nobles at her devotion 3 and now the was 


n 


to lurk, with a few attendants, Tr a corner of her 
kingdom. Not thinking herfelf ſafe, 'eyen in a that 
retreat; her fears impelled her to an Action, the 
moſt unadviſed, as well as the moſt unfortunate in 
her whole life. This was her retiring into England, 
a ſtep, which, on many accounts, . to haye 
appeared i to ber raſh and dangerous. ; 
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OF SCOTLAND. 459. 
Beyore Mary's arrival in Scotland, mutual diſ - Bo o 
traſt and jealouſies had ariſen between her and Eli. V. 
zabeth. All their ſubſequent tranſactions had con- — 
ributed/ to exaſperate and inflame theſe paſſions. — 
She had endeavoured, by ſecret negociations and in · — 
rigues, to diſturb the tranquillity of Elizabeth's land. 
government, and to advance her own pretenſions to 
the Engliſh Crown. Elizabeth, who poſſeſſed 
greater power, and acted with leſs reſerve, had 
openly ſupported Mary's rebellious ſubjects, and 
ſomented all the diſſenſions and troubles in which 
her reign had been involved. The maxims of po- 
cy ſtill, authorized that Queen to purſue” the ſame 
courſe ; as by keeping Scotland in confuſion, ſhe 
cffectually ſecured the peace of her own kingdom. 
The Regent, after his victory, had marched to Edin- 
»-» Whurgh, and not knowing what courſe the Queen had 
„alen, it was ſeveral days before he thought of pur- 
& Wing her“, She might have been concealed in that 
tired corner, among ſubjects devoted to her in- 
tereſt, till her party, which was diſperſed rather than 
A broken by the late defeat, ſhould gather ſuch 
ſtrength, that ſhe could again appear with ſafety at 
heir head. There was not any danger, which ſhe 
"M ought not to have run, rather than throw herſelf 
pl, nto the hands of an enemy, from whom ſhe had 
fe dkeady ſuffered ſo many injuries, and who was 
prompted both by Si noe * ee to 
id knew them, 
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A Bur, on i the other hand, Guring Mary? 8 eier 
rent, Elizabeth had declared againſt che een 
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Bo 6 x of her ſubjects,” and ſolicited for her hberty, with a 

Vi: warmth which had all the appearance. of 
dhe had invited her to take refuge in England, and 


E. — had promiſed to meet her in perſon, and to give her 


. ſuch a reception as was due to a Queen and an 
| Ally . Whatever apprehenſion; Eliaabeth might 
entertain of Mary's deſigns, while, ſhe had power 
in her hands, ſhe was, at preſent, the object, not 

of fear, but of pity and, to take advantagę of her 
ſituation, would be both ungenerous and inhuman. 

The- horrors of a priſon were freſh, in Mary's me- 

mory, and if ſhe-ſhould, fall a ſecond time into the 

hands of her ſubjects, there was no injury 8 

the preſumption of ſucceſs might not. Wag 


them to proceed. To attempt eſcaping into — 
was dangerous; and, in her ſituation, alm hs yt 


poſſible; nor could the bear, the. Wi hy 15 1 
pearing as an exile, and a fugitiye, in that 
dom, where ſhe had once enjoyed all the ſpl 55 
of a Queen. England remained her only Ns, 
and, in ſpite. of the intreaties of Lord Herreis, 
Fleming, and her other attendants, who, con Jure 
her, even on their knees, not to confide ig I Ea- 
beth's promiſes or generoſity, her infatu: Fw was 
invincible, and ſhe reſolved to fly. thicher.,.. erreis 
Her recep: hy her command, wrote to, Lowther. . the. dep 
— —— of Carliſle, to know what reception he 
would give her; and, before his anſwer, could re- 
turn, her fear and impatience. were, ſo great, t that 
-:ſhe got into a fiſher-boat, and with, about twenty 


May 16. attendants, la landed at Wirkington nf; Con xrl 
18 291009 neee 13 10 11 1 
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ind thence ſne was conducted with, many marks of © 0 8 


reſpect to Carliſſe “. 15 1 | - +384 13844: Id 91 Rane 
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80 ſoot) as Mary arrived i Rand ſhe (Wrote zügen 
2 longs letter to the Queen, repreſenting, in the telderaes 


ſrongeft%terms, the injuries which ſhe had ſuffered the man- 
from het 6wii'fubjedrs, and imploring/that pity and desung 


aſſiſtance” which her preſent ſituation demanded +: ber. 
an event ſo extraordinary, and the conduct which 
might be proper im conſequenee of it, drew the at- 
tention, alid employed the thoughts of Elizabeth 
and her councif. If their deliberations had been in- 
fuenced by conſiderations of juſtice or generoſity 
alone, they would not have found them long or in- 
nicate. A Queen vanquiſhed by her own ſubjedts, 
and threatened by them with the loſs of her liberty, 
or of her life, had fled from their violence, and 
bort HebfelE ins the” artis df der been neigh- 
bour and ally, from whom the had received re- 
peated aſſurances of friendſhip and protection. Theſe 
circumſtances entitled her to reſpect and to compaſ- 
ſon, and required that ſhe ſhould either be reſtored 
to her own kingdom, or at leaſt be left at full li- 
berty to ſeek aid from any other quarter. But with 
Elizabeth and her counſellors, the queſtion was not, 


what was moſt ut or generous, but what was moſt 


beneficial to herſelf,” and to the Engliſh nation. 
Three different reſolutions might have been taken, 
with regard to the Queen of Scots. To re · inſtate 
her in her throne, was one; to allow her to retire 


into France was ahother ; to detain her in England. 


was a third. Each of theſe drew conſequences af- 


Keith, 483. Ander. vol. iv. 2. + Id. 29. 
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Book ter it, of the utmoſt importance, which were ez. 


mined, as appears from papers ſtill extant “, with 
that minute accuracy, which Elizabeth's Miniſters 


ee in all their conſultations upon yon s of 
moment. | 


| oF 


To reſtore Mary to the full e of the tonal 
avihoviey'l in Scotland, they- obſerved, would retider 
her more powerful than ever. The nobles hp 
were moſt firmly attached to the Engliftr intereſt, 
would quickly feel the utmoſt. weight of her te- 
ſentment. And as the gratitude of Princes is ſel- 
dom ſtrong or laſting, regard to her on intereſt 
might ſoon efface the memory of her obligations to 
Elizabeth, and prompt her to renew the alliance of 
the Scottiſh nation with France, and revive her own 
pretenſions to the Engliſh Crown, Nor was itipof- 
ſible to fetter and circumſcribe the Scottiſh Queen, 
by any conditions that would prevent theſe dangers. 
Her party in Scotland was numerous and powerful, 
Her return, even without any ſupport from Eng- 
land, would inſpire her friends with new zeal and 
courage; a ſingle victory might give them the fu- 
periority, which they had loſt by à ſingle defeat, 
and render Mary a more formidable rival than ever 
to Elizabeth. A 


8 ; 


Tux dangers ariſing from foffeting Maya to fe- 
tire into France, were no leſs obvious. The French 
King could not refuſe his aſſiſtance towards reſtor. 


ing his ſiſter and ally to her throne. Elizabeth 


would, once more, ſee a foreign army in the iſland, 
Anderf. vol; iv. 34, 99, 102. 


Over- 
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1 werawing rhe Scots, and ready to enter her king · Boot 


oom; and if the commotions in France, on account 
of religion, wete ſettled, the Princes of Lorrain 
night reſume their ambitious projects, and the united 
forces of France and Scotland might invade Eng- 
and, bay it is — and moſt defenceleſs. 


RB, & © 


; ” 


betty there, or to confine her in a priſon. | The 

ſormer was a dangerous experiment. Her court 
would become a Pur of reſort to all the Roman 
Catholics, 'to the diſaffected, and to the lovers of in- 
novation. Though Elizabeth affected to repreſent 
Mary's pretenſions to the Engliſh Crown as altoge- 

ther extravagant and ill· ſounded, ſhe was not ignorant 


gained her ſo many abettors, her own perſonal in- 
fluence was much more to be dreaded ; her beauty, 
her addreſs, her ſufferings, by the Airs and 
pity which they would excite, con not fall of 
V uy converts to ber party *. 


ITRADER aACMAaTTSCFYSqEz 


"Twas indeed to be WI that the treat- 
ing Mary as a priſoner would excite univerſal in- 
e. dignation againſt Elizabeth, and that by this unex- 
ch ampled ſeverity towards a Queen, who implored, 
r. and to whom the had promiſed her Protection, 
th would forfeit the ralf of juſtice and humanity, 
d, I which was hitherto due to her adminiſtration. Hut 


* Anderl. vol. iv. 56, 60. 
- the 


that they did not appear in that light to the nation, 
and that mari thought them preferable even to her 
own title.” If the” activity of her emiſſaries had 


A 
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ee remained but to detail s 
in England; and to permit her either to live at li- * 
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Boo x the Engliſh Monarchs were often ſo ſolicitous to ſe- 
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cure their kingdom againſt the Scots, as to be. little 
— ſcrupulous about the means which they employed 
for that purpoſe. Henry IV. had ſeired the heir 
of the Crown of Scotland, who was forced, by the 
violence of a ſtorm, to take. refuge in ane. of the 
ports of his kingdom; and, in contempt: of the 
rights of hoſpitality, without regarding his tender 
age, or the tears and i of his father, de- 
tained him a priſoner for many yeats. This action, 
though deteſted by poſterity, Elizabeth reſolved 
now to imitate, Her virtue was not mote proof 
than Henry's had been, againſt the temptatidus of 
intereſt; and the poſſeſſion of a preſent advantage 
was preferred to the proſpect of future fame. The 
ſatisfaction which ſhe felt in mortifying à rival, 
whoſe beauty and accompliſhments ſne envied, had, 
perhaps, no leſs influence than political conſidera- 
tions, in bringing her to this reſolution. But, at 
the ſame time, in order to ſereen herſelf from the 
cenſure which this eonduct merited, and to make 


her treatment of the Scottiſh Queen look like the 


effect of neceſſity, rather than of choice, ſhe deter- 
mined to put on the appearance of concern for her 
intereſt, and of deep ſympathy with her an 


Wirn this view, ſhe inſtantly difparched' Lord 
Scroope warden of the weft marches, and Sir Fran- 
cis Knollys her Vice-chamberlain, to the Queewof 
Scots, with letters full of expreflions of kindnels 


and condolence. But, at the ſame time, they had 


private inſtructions to watch all her motions, and to 


take care that ſhe —— not eſcape 1 into her own 
king- 
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kingdom v. On their arrival, Mary demanded a B * 0 K 
perſonal interview With the Queen, that ſhe might V. 
lay before her the inzuries which ſhe had ſuffered, FRIES 
and recei ve from her thoſe friendly offices which ſhe _ de- 
had been enc“Ejñod e enpect. They anſwered, mand ad- 
that it was with reluctance this honour was at pre- into Eliza- 
ent denied · her ʒ that while ſhe: lay under the impu- n. 
tation of a Enime ſo horrid, as the murder of her 
huſband, their Miſtreſs, to whom he was ſo nearly 
lied, could not, without bringing a ſtain upon her 
own reputation, admit her into her preſence; but 
1 ſoon s- ſhe had cleared herſelf from that aſper- 
lon, they promiſed her a reception fuitable to her 
wn to her eee 


11 


"Nama e more fringlous than this pre- She offers 
ence. It was the occaſion, however, of leading ſer hn 
the Queen of Scots into the ſnare, in which Eliza- conduct. 
bech and her Miniſters wiſhed to intangle her. 

Mary expreſſed. the utmoſt ſurprize at this unexpect- 
ed manner of evading her requeſt ; but as ſhe 
could not believe ſo many profeſſions of friend- 
ſhip to be void. of ſincerity, ſhe frankly offered to 
ſubmit her cauſe. to the cognizance of Elizabeth, 

nd undertook to produce ſuch proofs of her own 
Innocence, and of the falſhood of the accuſations 


K F n A . 8. Tall F 5 NS A 7 


d brought againſt her, as ſhould fully remove the ſeru- 

n. ples, and ſatisfy the delicacy of the Engliſh Queen. 

ef This was the very point to which Elizabeth labour- ;;;..4..; 
es d to bring the matter. By this appeal of the takes ad- 
ad <cottiſh Queen, ſhe became the umpire between her iis chr; 
to nnd her ſubjects, and had it entirely in her own 

n * anderf.-yol. iy; 36, 70, 92. + Ibid; vol. iv. 8. 55. 
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power to protract the inquiry to any length, and 


to perplex and involve it in endleſs difficulties, In 
the mean time, ſhe was furniſhed with a plauſible 


pretence for keeping her at a diſtance from 1215 
and for refuſing to contribute towards replacing 

on her throne. As Mary's conduct Snug ex- 
tremely incautious, and the preſumptions of ber 
guilt were many and ſtrong, it was poſſible her ſyb- 
jects might make good their charge againſt her ; 
and if this ſhould be the reſult, of the inquiry, the 
would, thenceforth, ceaſe to be the object of regard, 
or of compaſſion, and the treating her with cold 
neſs and neglect would merit little cenſure. Mae a 
matter ſo dark and myſterious, there was no 
bility that Mary could bring proofs of her innocence, 
ſo inconteſted, as to render the conduct of the Eng- 
liſh Queen altogether culpable. And perhaps, her 
impatience under reftraint, her ſuſpicion of Eliza- 
beth's partiality, or her diſcovery of her artifices, 


might engage her in ſuch cabals, as would WY 


the "uſing her with greater . 


ELZABETH early foreſaw al thoſe evan 
which would ariſe from an inquiry into the _condu& 
of the Scottiſh Queen, carried on under her direc- 
tion. There was ſome danger, however, that Mary 
might diſcover her ſecret intentions tos ſoon,” and 
by Teceding from the offer which ſhe had made, en- 
deavour to diſappoint them. But even in that 
event, ſhe determined not to drop the inquiry, and 
had thought of ſeveral different expedients for car- 
Tying it on. The . Counteſs of Lennox, convinced 
that Mary was acceſſory to the murder of her — 

AS 1 | 1 


6# $E6TLANG, 


18 1 97 


and thirſting for "that vengeance which it it was natural B 0 * K 
for a mother | to demand, 157 mplored Elizabeth's oh 
juſtice, and |ſoliciteg | her, wit many | tears, f 1 her — —— 
own name, and in her huſband's, to Pia t be 1568, 
Scottiſh Queen fo 4 a trial for that crime? 5 The pa. 


L 


rents of the unhapp PY Prince had a juſt right t to Pre- 
fer this acculat ation 3 nor could 5 who Was their 
neareſt Vinten un- be _— for lifkening to 
6 editable à demand. Ber roger as the Scottiſh no- 
= opetily accufed Maty' « the fame” crime, and 
prcteded'to Be able to confirm their charge by ſuf- 
om probf; it Would be Ho difficult wits to pre- 
nil on the,” to petition the ' Queen of England to 
uke cognizance 6f their proceedings againſt, their 
Sovereign'z ; ahd'it was the opinion of the Engliſh 
council,” that it would be reaſonable to comply with 
the requeſt T. At the ſame time, the obſolete claim 
of the ſuperiority of England over Scotland began 
to be talked of; and, on that account, it was pre- 
ended that the deciſion of the conteſt between 
Mary and her ſubjects belonged of right to Eliza- 
tech, But though Elizabeth revolved all theſe ex- 
peclents in her mind, and kept them in reſerve to 
de made uſe of as occaſion might require, ſhe wiſh- 
d that the inquiry into Mary's conduct ſhould ap- 
pear to be undertaken purely in compliance with her _ 
wn demand, and in order to vindicate her iono- 
ence ; and ſo long as that appearance could be Pre. | 
krved, none of the other expedients were to be em. 
r d. Fro ps hari | 
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B 00x. Wurn Mary conſented to ſubmit her cauſe. to 
V. Elizabeth, ſhe was far from ſuſpecting that any bad 
* conſequences could follow, or that any dangerous 
2. pretenſions could be founded on her offer. She ex- 
pected that Elizabeth herſelf would receive, and 
examine her defences * ; ſhe meant to conſider her 
as an equal, for whoſe fatisfadtion ſhe was willing 
to explain any part of her conduct, that Was "able 
to cenſure ; not to acknowledge her as a ſuperior, 
before whom ſhe was bound to plead her cauſe. But 
Elizabeth put a very different ſenſe on Mary 8 of. 
fer. She conſidered herſelf as choſen t to. be Judge in 
the controverſy between the Scottiſh Queen and her 
ſubjects, and began to act in that capacity. She 
propoſed to appoint commiſſioners to hear the plead- 
ings of both parties, and wrote to the 1 of 
Scotland, to impower proper perſons to appear 
fore them, in his name, and to produce 5 h 
could alledge in vindication of his b 


againſt his Sovereign. A 


#147 & "#1 © + 
Man grest- Many had, hitherto, — wt” unaccount : 


1 credulity on Elizabeth's profeſſions of regard, and 
e expected that ſo many kind ſpeeches would, wat laſt, 
be accompanied wi:h ſome ſuitable actions, But 

this propoſal entirely undeceived ber. 2 8 kn 
perceived the artifice of Elizabeth's s, conduct, and 

ſaw what a diminution, it would be. to her on ho 

nour, to appear on a level with, her rebellious ſub 

jets, and to ſtand together ith, them at, the bar, ol 

u ſuperiot and a judge. She retracted the, oct 


which ſhe had made, and Which hel Axen. 
£0 Anderſ. vol. iv. 10. 
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to a purpoſe ſo contrary to her intention. She de- Book. 
manded, with more earneſtneſs than ever, to be ad- V. 


mitted into Elizabeth's preſence; and wrote to her, 
in a ſtrain very different from what ſhe had for- 
merly uſed, and which fully diſcovers the grief and 
ndignatiaR that preyed on her heart. “ In my 
« preſent ſituation, fays ſhe, I neither will, nor can 
« reply to the accuſations of my ſubjects. I am 
« read of my own accord, and out of friendſhip 
„to yOu, to ſatisfy your ſcruples, and to vindicate 
« my owt conduct. My y ſubjeAs are not my equals; 
4 nor will I, by Fabia ing my cauſe” to a judicial 
« trial, (Rhode them to be fo.” I fled into 
« your arttis, as tots thoſe of my neareſt relation, 
- ar 'moft perfect friend. I did you hotiour, as 
« ima zined, in chuling you Preferably to any 
« other Prince, to be the reftorer of an injured 
«Queen. Was it ever known that a Prince was 
e blamed for hearing, in perſon, the complaints of 
« thoſe who appealed to his Juſtice, againſt" the 
* falſe accuſations of their enemies? Yo admitted 
* into your, preſence my baſtard brother, who had 
been guilty of rebellion 3 and you deny tne that 
re honottr ! 1 God forbid that I ſhould' be the occa · 
ſion of brioging any ſtain upon your reputation, 
1 expected that” your manner of treating me 
« would have added luſtre to it. Suffer me eſther 
* to implore” the aid: of other Princes, whoſe deli- 
„ cacy on this head,” will be leſs, and their, reſent- 
ment of my wrongs greater; or let me receive 
from your hands that aſſiſtance, which it becomes 
you, more chan any other Prince, to grant; and 


Hebes en e by 
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x © by that benefit, bind me to yourſelf in the indi- 


00 
V. „ ſoluble ties of gratitude- . 29h den oh 
— t 04-6008 


ET Tris letter ſomewhat FAB a" Elizabeth's 


izabeth's plan, but did not divert her from the proſecution 
.. of it. She laid the matter before the Priyy Coun- 
ber. ll, and it was there determined, notwirkſtatiding 
the i increaties and remonſtrances bf the 5corriſhQueen, 
to go on with the inquiry into her conduct, ali til 
that were finiſhed, it was agreed tharElizabeth'cauld 
not, conſiſtently with her own honour, or withithe 
ſafety of her government, either give her the afliſts 
ance which ſhe demanded, or permit her to tetite 
out of the kingdom. And leſt ſhe: ſhould have an 
opportunity of eſcaping, while ſhe reſided ſo neat 
Scotland, it was thought adviſeable to remove her 
to ſome Place, at a. greater diſtance from abe bor 
ders . Waere OUT 289) ben 


— 


1 408, 


A lee 
Proceed- Wears the Ebelith. court was ned in d 
—— = deliberations, the Regent did not neglect | to improve 


gainſt the the victory at Langſide. That event was of the 
Serene, Utmoſt 3 importance im. It not only drove the 
Queen herſelf our: f the. kingdom, but left her 1 
herents diſperſed, and. without a leader, at, his 
mercy. He ſeemed reſolved, at firſt, te to, proceed 
aint them, with the utmoſt rigour. Six perſons 
of ſome diſtin&ion,, who, had been e 
in the batt e, were tried, and condemned to de 
as rebels againſt, the King's Soyernment. 1 
were leg to the place of exccution, hut by the pow. 
el interceſſion. of Knox, they, obtaiged..a pardon 
Anderſ. vol. iv. 94. . + Id. ibid. 102. F 
- Ut Har 
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Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh was one of the num- BOOK 
ber, who lived to give both the Regent and V. 


Knox reaſon to repent of this commendable act of 
lenity Fail. Fehr 1&4 A197 ab | 
5510 19a IL WG, 24 Aeris 40 ih No 

Soom after, the Regent marched with an army, 
conſiſting | of 4000 horſe and 2000 foot, towards 
the weſt borders. The nobles in this part of the 
kingdom were all of the Qucen's faction; but as 
they had not force ſufficient to obſtruct his progreſs, 
he muſt either have obliged them to ſubmit to the 
King, or would have laid waſte their lands with fire 
and ſword. But Elizabeth, whoſe intereſt it was to 
keep Scotland in confuſion, by preſerving the ba. 
lance between the two parties, and who was endea- 
vouring to ſooth the Scottiſh Queen by gentle treat- 
ment, interpoſed at her deſite. After keeping the 
held two weeks, the Regent, in compliance to the 
Engliſh Ambaſſador, diſmiſſed his forces; and an 
expedition, which might have proved fatal to his 
opponents, ended with a few acts of ſeverity F. 


9 - 


Tur reſolution of the Engliſh Privy Council with ary car- 
regard to Mary's perſon; was ſoom carried into exe- te Bol. 


cutioh z and, without regarding her remonſtrances 
or complaints, ſne was conducted to Bolton, a caſ- 


tle of Lord Scroop's, a rep 
In this place, her correſpondence with her friends in 
Scotland became more difficulr, and any proſpect of 
making het eſcape was entirely cut off. She now 
felt herſelf to be entitely in Elizabetlrs power, and 
though treated as yet with the reſpect due to a Queen, 
„ Cald, vol. ii. 99. + Ibid. t And. vol. 1 14. 
£9 h 4 "4 
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on the borders of Totkſhire E 3 
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B OO K her real condition was that of A priſoßer | 
V., knew what it was to be deprived of . 
"I dreaded it as the worſt of all evils; While the re- 
8688. membrance of her late impriſonment wWas Rill vely;; | 

| 

| 


and; the terror of a new one filled her mind, Eliza · 

beth thought it a proper juncture to reriew! her for- 

July 28. mer propoſition, that fhe would ſuffer che Regent 
| and his adherents to be called into England and 
conſent to their being heard in defence of their own 
conduct. And on her part, ſhe promiſed, whatever 

fnould be the iſſue of this inquiry, to employ al WI. 

her power and influence towards replacing Mary on 

her throne, under 'a few limitations, which were 

Agrees that far from being unreaſonable. Fear, | impatience, 
be nag deſpair, as well as this ſoothing promiſe, with which 
into he the propoſition was accompanied, Pee the Seot- Il 
e RN 0? | "Po ie ee 

Her dim- | IN Wk to perſuade Elizabeth at a 
wen e. thing ſo much as to render the union between them as 
gard to re- Cloſe as poſſible, ſhe ſhewed a diſpoſition to reli 
leon. ſomewhat in one point, with regard to which, during 
all her paſt and ſubſequent. misfortunes, ſhe{was 
uniformly inflexible. She expreſſed a great vene· 

ration for the liturgy of the church of Englaml; 

ſhe was often preſent at religious: worſhip, accords 

ing to the rites, of the , reformed. church; made 

choice of a Proteſtant clergyman to be her chap- 

lain; heard him preach againſt the errors of Popery 

with attention and ſeeming pleaſure ; and diſcovered 

Ml the ſymptoms of an approaching converGon f. 


„ Anderſ. vol. iv. 109 Tenn, 469. n 1 Kt 


jo Iv. 115. Haynes, 509. | ales li 
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guch was Mary's known and bigotted attachment B o o 
o the Popiſh religion, that it is impoſſible to believe V. n 
her ſincere in this part of her conduct; nor can any "SY 1569. 

ing ilk more ſtrongly the wretchedneſs of her 

condition, and the exceſs of her fears, than that they 

betra yed her into diffimulation, in a matter concern- 

ing which” her darin were, at all other times, 

ſcru pulouſly' delicate, 


arti! DUO nr tn 140007 0 1 'T 


AT this time the 1 called a Partiinient in Wan. 
order to f to the forfejture of thoſe who re · ment in 
fuſed to acknowledge the King' 8 authority. 1 : 
Queen's faction Was" alarmed, and Argyll and 

Huntly, whom Mary had appo inted her lieutenants, 

the one in the ſouth, and- 51 other in the north of 
Scotland, began to aſſemble forces to obſtruct this 
meeting. Compaſſion for the Queen, and envy. at 

thoſe who governed in the King 's name, had added 

ſo much ſtrength to the p N 0 that the Regent 

would have found it difficult to withſtand i its efforts. 

But as Mary had ſubmitted her cauſe to Eliza- 

beth; ſhe could not refuſe, at her deſire, to com- 

mand her friends to lay down their arms, and to 

wait patiently till matters were brought to a deciſion 

in England.” By procuring this ceſſation of arms, 
Elizabeth afforded as ſeaſonable relief t to the Be- 

gent's faction, as The bad l given to the 


N (1 433 118 * 
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Tur Regent, Wird Wolild nok cht, eren 
at Elizabeth's RL" 85 put off the mecting of 
Parliament, But we may i r. to . influence, 


E Anderſ, vol. iv, 125, les I 
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- Boo Kas well as to the eloquence of Maitland, Who la- 
1 boured to prevent the one half of his countrymen 
7968 T from exterminating the other, any /-appeatances: 
* of moderation which this Parliament diſcovered. in 
its proceedings. The moſt violent opponents of 
the King's government were forfeited; "mw were 
allowed ſtill to 1 favour *. 0 3 gi oh; 
N $119 & 7 < led a 
- Elizabeth No ſooner did. the Queen {of Scots ſubmit. her 
| the Regent cauſe to her rival, than Elizabeth required the Re- 
bis bon. gent to ſend to York, deputies properly, inſtructed 
duct. for vindicating his conduct, in preſencę of her com- 
miſſioners. It was not without heſitation and anxin 
ety, that the Regent conſented to this meaſure, 
His authority was A eſtabliſhed in Scotland, 
and confirmed by Parliament. To ſuffer its vali- 
dity now to be called in queſtion, and ſubjefted to 
2 foreign juriſdiction, was extremely. mortifying, 
To accuſe his Sovereign before ſtrangers, the an: 
cient enemies of the Scottiſh name, was an odious 
raſk. To fail in this accuſation was dangerous, to 
ſucceed in it was diſgraceful. But the ſtrength of 
the adverſe faction daily increaſed, He dreaded th 
interpoſition of the French King in its beh; 
his ſituation, and in a matter which Elizabeth had 
ſo much at heart, her commands were neither; We 
diſputed, nor diſobeyed F. 


DN Bonn 


5 or 19 * i 
Both the Tus neceſſity of repairing in perſon, to.Y York 
Queen and added to the ignominy of the ſtep which he was ob 


he appoint 


— liged to take. All his aſſociates declined the office; 
me they were unwilling, it would ſeem, to expoſe. them- 


Buch. 371, + Buch. $72. See Append, Ne xxVv. 
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elres to the odium and danger with Which it was B 6 9 
eaſy to foreſee that the diſcharge of it wquld be at- V. Lhe 
tended, unleſs he himſelf conſented 10 ſhare theſe 79 > 
in common wich them, The Earl of Morton; sept. X" 4 | 
Bothwell Biſhop of Orkney, Pitcairn Commenda- 
or of Dunfermling, and Lord Lindſay were joined 
with him in commiſſion. Macgill of Rankeillor 
and Balnaves of Halhill, two eminent Civilians, 
e George Buchanan his faithful adherent,” a man 
- whoſe genius did honour to the age, Maitland, and 
12 ochets, were appointed to attend them as 
- aſtants. Maitland owed this diſtinct on to the 
1 WH Regent's fear, rather than to his affection. He I 
. warmly remonſtrated againſt this meaſure. 
» WH viſhed his country to continue in friendſhip 5 
" 
0 
I 


; 
i 
; 
5 
ö 
1 


England, but not to become dependant on that na- 

tion. He was deſitous of re-eſtabliſhing the Queen 

in ſome degree of power, not inconſiſtent with chat 
" WH which the King poſſeſſed; and the Regent could 
5 Wl not, with ſafety, leave behind him a man, whoſe 
vers were fo. contrary to his own, and who, by 
bis ſuperior abilities, had acquired an influence in 
f the nation, equal to that, which others derived 
4 from the noun and power of their families *. 
be 


Mar impowered Lefly, Biſhop, of Rok, Lord 
i Wl Livingſton, Lord Boyd, Lord Herreis, Gavin Ha- 
1 milton Commendator of Kilwinning, Sir. John 
L Gordon of Lochinvar, and Sir James Cockburn of 


Kirling, to appear in in her name Te. 


134 It 
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B 0 25 8 EL1ZABETH nominated Thomas Howard Duke 
of Norfolk, Thomas Ratcliff Earl of Suflex, and 
2 Sir Ralph Sadler, her Commiſſioners to Are both 


parties. 
"S . * 0 1. . I ks. 4 
a * 


Tess. "Tax fourth of Oftober was the 45 fixed for 
York, opening the Conference. The great abilities, of the 
deputies on both ſides, the dignity of the judges 
before whom they were to appear, the high rank 
of the perſons whoſe cauſe was to be heard, and 
the importance of the points in diſpute, rendered 
the whole tranſaction no leſs illuſtrious, than it was 
fingular. The ſituation in which Elizabeth ap- 
peared, on this occaſion, ſtrikes us with an air of 
magnificence. Her rival, an independant Queen, 
and the heir of an ancient race of monarchs, was 
a priſoner in her hands, and appeared, by her am- 
baſſadors, before her tribunal. The Regent of 
Scotland, who repreſented the majeſty, and poſſeſſed 
the authority of a King, flood in perſon at her bar. 
And the fate of a kingdom, whoſe power her ag- 
eeſtors had often dreaded, but could never ſubdye, 
was now mandy at her e N 


* 


Views of . views, . with a the) ** 
—.— Saris conſented to this conference, and the iſſue 
tes, to which oy en to bring it, were extremely 
| ne MILD TIO 1 Ic 48 bngot 
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Maar 8 e object was the Webb her for- 
mer authority. This induced her to conſent to a 
meaſure, againſt which ſhe had long ſtruggled, 
Elizabeth's promiſes gave her ground for entertain- 


ing 
. 


OF SCOTLAND. * 
ing hopes of being reſtored to her kingdom; in B o 0 * 
order to which, ſhe would have, willingly, made Yo © 
many conceſſions to the King's party; and the in 
fluence of the Engliſh Queen, and her own: impa- "or" 
tience under her preſent ſituation, might have led 
| her to many more. The Regent aimed at no- 
ming but ſecuring Elizabeth's protection to his part, 
; and ſeems not have had the moſt diſtant thoughts 
$ of coming to any compoſition with Mary. Eliza 
4 beth's views were more various, and her ſchemes 
more intricate. - She ſeemed to be full of conceru 
d WH for Mary's honour, and ſolicitous that ſhe; ſhould 
$ wipe off the aſperſions Which blemiſhed- her charac- 
> ter. This ſhe pretended to be the intention of the 
f conference; amuſing Mary, and cluding the ſolir 
5 
8 
f 
0 
1 
5 


D 


citations of the French and Spaniſh ambaſſadors in 
her behalf by repeated promiſes of aſſiſting her, as 
ſoon as ſhe could venture to do ſo, without - bring- 
ing diſgrace « on herſelf, But, under this veil of 
friendſhip and generoſity, Elizabeth concealed” ſen- 
timents of a different nature. She expected that the 

5 Regent would accuſe Mary of being acceſſory to 

5 the murder of her huſhand. She encouraged him, 
as far as decency would permit, to take this deſpe- 

| rate ſtep PF. And as this accuſation might termi- 

al nate two different ways, ſhe had concerted meaſures 

for her future conduct ſuitable to each of theſe. If 

y the charge againſt Mary ſhould appear to be well 

founded, ſhe reſolved to pronounce her unworthy 

| o wearing a Crown, and to declare that ſhe would 

% 01 HHR A ew, ids titer ran di. 
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B & & l fever burthen her on conſcience with the gunt of 

* an action ſo deteſtable; 45 the teftoring Het" es 
* 


1368. 


Complaint 
of the 
Queen's 
commiſſi- 
oners a- 
gainſt the 


Regent. 


October 8, 


kingdom . If it ſhould happen, = in 1 
accuſers alledged, did not 'amoufit to 4 prov 
guilt, but only of mal - adminiſtration, ſhe deter- 
mited to ſet on foot a treaty for feſtöring her, but 
on ſich: conditions, as "world fendef het för cer 
dependant on England, and the — he on 
ſubjects +." And 48 every ſtep in th progreſs 

the conferende, as well as the final reſult of 1 it, 4 11 
in her on power, ſhe would fff be at liberty to 
chuſe which of theſe courſes ſhe would Hold; or if 
there appeared to be any danger or inconveniency in 
purſuing either of them, ſhe might Protract e 
whole cauſe by endleſs delays, and involye 1 it in in- 
extricable perplexity. rhe hp ES; 
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Tar conference, however, was is oeh with much 
ſolemnity. But the very firſt ſtep diſcovered i it to 
be Elizabeth's intention to inflame, rather than to 
extinguiſh the diſſentions and animoſities among the 
Scots. No endeavours were uſed to dec the 
contending parties, or to mollify the fierceneſs of 
their hatred, by bringing the Queen to offer pardon 


for what was paſt, or her ſubjects to promiſe more 


dutiful obedience for the future. On the contrary, 


Mary's commiſſioners were permitted to prefer 4 


complaint againſt the Regent and his party, <0h- 
2 an enumeration of their treaſonable n 


28 


mitting her to priſon, compelling het to reſign the 
Crown, and making uſe of her ſon's nanſe to ena 
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heir uſurpation of the whole royal authority. And BO o 4 
of all. theſe enormities, they e (fork; eee W 


and effectual redreſs, as the injuries of one Queen *O>® 
demanded frogs the Juice of ongthes,? ln a1 HIDE 
jo 141 10 N 10 Ale eln end 
Ir was chen Cape that the Regent would have 
diſcloſed the whole circumſtances of that unnatural 
crime, to which he pretended the Queen had been 
xceſſory, and would; have produced evidence in ſup, 
port of his charge. But far from. accuſing, Mary, 
the Regent did not even anſwer, the complaints 
brought againſt himſelf. He diſcovered a reluctance 
at the undertaking that office, and ſtarted many 
doubts. and ſcruples, with regard to which, he de- 
manded to be reſolved by Elizabeth herſelf f. His 
reſerve and heſitation were no leſs ſurpriſing to- the 
greater part of the Engliſh commiſſioners than to 
his own aſſociates. They knew that he could not 
vindicate his own conduct without charging the 
murder upon the Queen, and he had not hitherto 
ſhown. any extraordinary delicacy on that head. An 
intrigue had been ſecretly carried on, ſince his arri- 
val at Tork, which explains this myſter m. 


THE Pube af. Norfolk . Was, at. that time, He" 
moſt powerful and moſt, popular man in England. Norfolk 
His wife was lately dead; and he began already to Regent, 


form a project, which he afterwards more openly 
avowed, of mounting the throne of Scotland, by a 
marriage with the Queen of Scots. He ſaw the 
infamy which would be. the conſequence of a pub- | 
lic accuſation, againſt Mary, and how prejudicial it 


* Anderſ, vol. iv. 52. + Haynes, 478. —— 
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Boo & might be to ber pretenſions.to;the. Eugliſhwoceſ 
i ſion. In order to ſave her this cruel mortification, 
| 7568. be applied to Maitland, and expreſied-his-aftoniſh; 
| ment at ſeeing a man of fo much reputation. for 
| wiſdom, concurring with the Regent in a meaſure 
ſo diſhonourable to themſelves, to their Queen, and 
to their country; ſubmitting the public tranſattiong 
of the nation to the judgment of foreigners j and 
publiſhing the ignominy, and expoſing the faults of 
their Sovereign, which they were bound, in good 
policy, as well as in duty, to conceal and to couet. 
It was eaſy for Maitland, whoſe ſentiments were the 
fame with the Duke's, to vindicate his own con- 
duct. He aſſured him, that he had employed all 
his credit, to diſſuade his countrymen from this 
meaſure; and would ſtill contribute, to the utmoſt 
of his power, to divert them from it. This en- 
couraged Norfolk to communicate the matter to tie 
Regent. He repeated and enforced the fame argu- 
ments which he had uſed with Maitland.” He warned 
him of the danger to which he moſt expoſe himſelf, 
by ſuch a violent action as the public accufation of his 
Sovereign. Mary would never forgive a man, who had 
endeavoured to fix ſuch a brand of infamy on her cha- 
rater. If ſhe ever recovered any degree of power, 
his deſtruction would be inevitable, and he would 
juſtly merit it at her hands. Nor would Elizabeth 
ſcreen him from this, by à public approbation'sf 
his conduct. For whatever evidence of Mary 
tilt he might produce, ſhe was reſolved * ho 
definitive ſentence in the cauſe. Let him only de 
mand that the matter ſhould be brought to Gelbes, 6 
immediately after hearing the proof, and he would 
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conei tw Hm if he abſtaed from atcuſitig her 


ö sl A M 5 49 
he fully convinced how fulſe and infidious- her in · B o * 
tentions were, and, by cönſequentr, ' How improper 
t wobl de for Hith"to appear us the acrufer ef 2 
dyn The candour whith Norfolle 
ſeemetl to es Hi Hicks entf rclö ds wel 
as the truth WH they contained, mate & deep im 
preſſom on WE" Regent. Tie dal) retervecd the 
ſtrongeſt uſſuranees of Mary's willfigheſs to be fe- 


of ſuck” an odidus crime with denouncia⸗ 
tions of Her irfeconeileable hitred; if he acted a con- 
trary part #0 Al theſe conſiderations cocurted ii 
determinlag him vo alter his purpoſe, and to make 
trial of Wee e 
dd. n an eee 68 be 
12 Nl I Ne | 

" Him; — —— — * O aober 3 
he proceeded farther, whether, the Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners were impawered to declare the Queen guilty, 
by a judieial act 3 whether they would promiſe to 
paſs ſentence, without delay; whether the, Queen 
ſhould be kept under ſuch reſtraint, as to prevent 
ler from diſturbing the government now eſtabliſhed 
in Scotland; and whether Elizabeth, if ſhe approy? 
ed of the of the King's party, would 
engage to protect it for the future f. The papet 
containing theſe demands was ſigned by himſelf 
alone, without communicating it to any of his at- 
tendants, except Maitland and Melyil F. Nothing 
— 7 — more natural than the Regent's ſolicle 

* Mely. 187. Ha es, WP 991 + "Anderf. vols ip. 7 
Good.” vol: ii 757. "Re Anh XXV. 77 
1 Anderſ. vol. iu. 5 5 Idid. 36. Melv. 190. 
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7 x tude, to know-on what fpoting he ſtood. To have 


— 


ee their eſtätes, their lives, their honour are at ſtake. 


rr on a ſtep ſo uncommon and dangerous, ag 
www i accuſing his Sovereign, without, previouſly .afs 
ATE that he might take it with, ſaſety, would 
have been unpardonable imprudence: Rut Eliza · 
beth, ho did not expect that he would have moy- 
ed any ſuch difficulty, had not impowered her com- 
miſſioners to give him chat ſatisfaction which he de: 
manded. It became neceſſarytꝭ tranſmit, the: arti, 
cles to herſelf, and by the light in which Norſolk 
placed them, it is eaſy to ſee that he wiſhed that 
they ſhould make bee imprefſion on Elizabeth 
ard her Miniſters. «©, Think not che Some, ſaid 
4% he, 'c over · ſerupulous or preciſe. Let us view theit 
& conduct, as we would wiſh our own to be viewed 
« jn a like ſituation. The game they play is deep; 


44 It is now in their on power to be reconciled ts 
« their Queen, or to offend her itrecoverably;”"and 
« jn à matter of ſo mueh —— min 
* "IE of Caution is wal em. wy 


. , 
1 Wien 192 ' 140006 


„ Webs th CL 
ter inſtructions with regard to the Regents demands 
he gave in an anſwer to the complaint, wich had 
been offered in name of the Scottiſtr Queen. It v 


expreſſed in terms petfectly conformable tothe ſyſtam 


which he had at that time adopted. It contained 
no inſinuation of the Queen's being acceſſory to che 
murder of her huſband ; the bitterneſs of ſtile 
peculiar to the age was conſiderably abated ; 


and though he, pleaded, that the r of the 


* Ander vol. iv. 75. 220 1 
mar- 
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marriage with Bothwell, made it neceſſury to take B o © & 
arms in order tu diſſolve it; though Mary's attach- V. 
ment to a man ſo odious juſtified the keeping her ©, . 
| for ſame time under reſtraint; yet nothing more . 
| was ſaid on theſe ſubjects than was barely requiſite in 
| his own defence: The Queen's ' commiſſioners did 
| not fail to teply./*;. But while the article e ode 
| gard to the murder remained untouched; theſe were 
only ſkirmiſhes at a diſtance, of no conſequence to- 
wards ending the conteſt, and were little ern 
8 or her commiſſioners... $3 100 
0402442 6 18943453 2:43 Bi 0 fol 2 20 

Tue conſetente had, hitherto. been conducted in The coofe+ 
a manpet which diſappointed Elizabeth's views, and "ence re 
produced nene of theſe difcoveries which he had, — 
expected. The diſtance between York and Lon- fer. 
don, and the neceſſity of conſulting her upon every 
difficulty which occurted, conſumed much time. 
Norfolk's fegociation with the - Scottiſh" Regent, 
however ſecretly carried on, was not, in alt proba- 
bility, unkridwn to a Princeſs fo remarkable 2 her 
ſagacity in pthetrating the defigns of her enemies, 
and ſeeing through their deepeſt ſchemes F. In- 
ſtead, therefore, of returning any anſwer to tie Re- 
gent's demands, the reſolved to remove the confe- 
rence to Weſtmimſter, and to appoint new comtmiſ- 
fioners; in Whom ſhe could more abſolutely con- 
fide. Bork the Scottiſh Queen and the Regent 
were 1 15 without N to approve of _o 
reſolution Þ- 
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x We often find Mary boaſting of the ſuperiority 
af her commiſſioners during the conference at Tork, 
and how, by the ſtrength of their arguments, they 

* confounded her adverſaries, and ſilenced all "their 

cavils . The diſpute ſtood, at that time, on a 

+ *ſ{odinls] which rendered her victory not only ap- 


m_ . parent, but eaſy. Her participation of the guilt of 


the King's murder was the only circumſtance, which 
could juſtify the violent proceedings of her ſubjectz. 
And while they induſtriouſly avoided mentionipg 
that, her cauſe gained as much as chat of her adver- 
faries loſt by ſuppreſſing this 9 2 argument. 2 


ELIZABETH reſolved that Mary ſhould not enjoy 
the ſame advantage in the conference to be held at 
Weſtminſter, She deliberated with the utmoſt anxi- 
ety, how ſhe might overcome the Regent 8 ſeruples, 
and perſuade him to accuſe the Queen. She conſi· 


dered of the moſt proper method for bringing Mary's 


commiffioners to anſwer ſuch an accuſation ; and as 
ſhe foreſaw that the promiſes with which it was ne- 
ceſſary to allure the Regent, and which it was im- 
poſſible to conceal from the Scottiſh Queen, would 
naturally exaſperate her to a great degree, ſhe de- 
termined to guard her more narrowly than ever; 
and though Lord Scroop had given her no reaſon 
to diſtruſt his vigilance or fidelity, yet becauſe. he 
was the Duke of Norfolk's- brother-in law, the 
thought it proper to remove the Queen as ſoon. 4s 
poſſible to Tuthbury in Staffordſhire, and commit 


her to the keeping of the Earl of en to 
- Whom that caſtle belonged . 4s balls 3M 


* Good. vol. ii. 186, 284, 350. 2 + Haynes, 487. 
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jets were allowed acceſs to the Queen, ſhe was ex- 


were denied, ſhe: inſtructed them to declare, that 
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Maar began to ſuſpect the deſign of this ſecond B o 0 K 
conference; and notwithſtanding the ſatisfaction ſhe... V, 
expreſſed at ſeeing her cauſe taken more immediate- * 
ly under the Queen' s own eye“ * » the framed her Mary's fuf- 
inſtructiong o her commiſſioners, . in ſuch a, man- — 
ner, as to avoid being brought under dhe neceſſity intentions. 
of anſwering the accuſation of her ſubjects, if they 
ſhould- be ſo deſperate as to exhibit one againſt her T. 

T beſe ſuſpicions. were ſoon confirmed by a circum- 

ſtance extremely mortifying, The Regent having 

arrived at London, in order to be preſent at the 
conference, was immediately admitted into Eliza- 

beth's preſence, and received by her, not only with 

reſpect, but with affection. This Mary juſtly con- 

ſidered, as. an, open declaration of. that Queen's par- 

tiality towards her adverſaries. In the firſt emo- novem.us; 
tions of her reſentment, ſhe wrote to her commiſ- n 
fioners, and commanded them to complain, in the audience of 
preſence of the Engliſh nobles, and before the am- 
baſſadors of foreign Princes, of the uſage ſhe had 
hitherto met with, and the additional injuries which 
ſhe had reaſon to apprehend, Her rebellious ſub- 


cluded from her preſence ; they enjoyed full liberty, 
ſhe languiſhed under a long impriſonment ; they 
were encouraged to accuſe. her, in defending herſelf 
ſhe laboured under every difadvantage. For theſe 
reaſons ſhe once more renewed her demand, of be- 
ing admitted into the Queen's preſence ; and if that 


ſhe recalled the conſent ſhe had given to the con- 
* Anderſ: vol. iv. 95- I Good. vol. ii. 349. of 
| SS | ference 
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Boo & ference at Weſtminſter; and proteſted, that "What 
V. ever was done there, Thould be bell £0; > 
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ede \ Pat Ads. was the moſt per IO 
= Mary could have taken, The pretences'on' which 
ſhe declined the conference were plauſible, and ih 
juncture for offering them well choſen. But eit 
the Queen's letter did not reach her commiſſionet 
in due time, or they ſuffered themſelves to be de. 
ceived by Elizabeth's profeſſions of regard for their 
Miſtreſs, and conſented to the opening ol oy bon, 
ference e 


91 19 
5 . 


— 


/ 

Novem, be 1 the commiſſioners who had appeared in her 

name at York, Elizabeth now added Sir Nicholas 

Bacon keeper of the Great Seal, the Earls of Arun: 

del and Leiceſter, Lord Clinton, and Sir William 

Cecil 1. The difficulties which obſtructed the pro- 
ceedings at Tork were quickly removed. A ſatif; | 

fying anſwer was given to the Regent's demands; 

nor was he ſo much diſpoſed to heſitate, and raiſe 

objections as formerly. His negoclation with Nor. 

folk had been diſcovered to Morton by ſome. f 

Mary's attendants, and he had communicated i it to 

Cecil l. His perſonal ſafety, as well as the contj- 

nuance of his power, depended on Elizabeth. B/ 

favouring Mary, ſhe might, at any time, ruin him, 

and by a queſtion which ſhe artfully ſtarted, con- 

cerning the perſon who had a, right, by the law of 


* Good. vol. ii. 184. + Anderſ. vol. iii. 25. 
t Id. vol. iv. 99. | Melv. 191. | 
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Scotland, to govern the kingdom during a minority, B o o & 
ſhe let him ſee; that even withqut teſtoring the . * 
Queen, it was an eaſy matter for her to deprive 75g. 
him of the ſupreme direction of affairs „ "Theſe 1588. 
conſiderations, Which were powerfully ſorontled: by 
moſt of his attendants, at length determined the 
en eee oh 5 Lene n en 


H 2 endeavoured t6 lefſn ths ub, With Tho Re- 
which he was ſenſible” this action would be attend* ute, 1. 


cuſes the 


ed, by proteſting, that it was with the utmoſt re- Queen of 
luctance he undertook. this diſagreeable taſſe; Chat ln de be, 
his party had long ſuffered their conduct to be miſ- murder, . 
conſtrued, ' and had borne the worlt imputations 
in ſilence, rather than expoſe the crimes of their 
Sovereign to the eyes of ſtrangers; but that now 

the inſolence and importunity of the adverſe faction 
forced them to publiſh, what they had hitherto, 
though with loſs to chegaſclves, endeavoured to con+ 

ceal+. Theſe pretexts are decent; and had the par: 

ty diſcovered any delicacy or reſerve, with regard to 

the Queen's actions, in the reſt of their conduct, 

might have paſſed for the real principles hy which 

they were influenced. But their former treatment to 

the Queen renders it impoſſible to give any credit 

to theſe profeſſions. And the Regent, it. is plain, 

was drawn by the neceſſity of his affairs, and Eli- 
zabeth'$'artifices,” into à Titvation, where no liberty 
of choice was leſt him; and was obliged either to 
acknowlege bimſelf to be guilty of rebellion, or to des 
charge may with HAVING committed murder. 


* Haynes 48 . + Anderſ vol. iv. 115, 
114 Tur 
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Roa Tun accuſation. itſelf;as conceived in th firongy 
n 3 "9 Mary. was charged, not only with hat. 
Tron.” conſented; to, the- murder, but with being acgeſe 

1 1 to the contrivance and executian uf it. Both 

well, it was' pretended, had. been, ſcreened. from the 
purſuits, of juſtice by her favour and ſhg had form: 
ed deſigns no leſs dangerous to the life of the youpg 
Prince, than ſubverſive of the liberties and conſti - 

tution of, the kingdom. If any of theſe crimes 
ſhould. be denied, an offer was mage,' 40 praduco 
the moſt ample and e Wer in * 
mation of Se daes . ana wt | 


Yoyem. 29. Ar the nen eus eee 0 
Earl of Lennox appeared before them; and after 
bewailing the tragical and unnatgral murder of hig 
ſon, he implored Elizabeth's juſtice againſt the 
Queen of Scots, whom he accuſed, upon oath, of 
being the author of that crime, and produced pa: 
pers, which, as he pretended, would make good 
| what he alledged. The entrance of a new actor on 
the ſtage, ſo opportunely, and at a juncture fo cri- 
tical, can ſcarce be imputed to chance. I his. co 
triyance was manifeſtly Elizabeth's, in order to in- 
creaſe, by this additional accuſation, the jafamy of 
the. Scqxtiſh Queen Te „ eng ion guen® 


vw 6 26, + 1:Y Yo . ab ya They! 


Her com- | Many! «commiſſioners expreſſed the uimoſt ſure. 
— prize and indignation at the Regent's preſumption, 
anſwer, in Iqading the Queen with galumnies, Which, as the 
Decemb, 4. affirmed, ſhe had fo little merited. But, . inſtead of 

attempting to vindicate her honour, by r ta 


An ſerſ. vol. iy, 119. il 1. wid. 123. 
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the charge, reer ene ken den B 0 0 
inſtructions, which they had formerly neglected to 
mention in its proper placr . They demanded a YE” 
dende of Elizabeth5/ and Having need their 92 
Miſtreſiꝰs requeſt, of à perſonal interview, they pro- 
coſted, if that were denied her, againſt all 7 
ture proceedings of the commiſfioners. A pro- 
teſtation of this nature, offered juſt at the critical 
time; when ſuch a bold accuſation had been prefer - 
red againſt Mary, and when the proofs in fapport 
of it were ready to be examined, gave reaſon to'ſuf; 
pect that ſhe dreaded the event of that examination: 
This ſuſpician received the ſtrongeſt confirmation 
from another oircumſtance; Roſs and Herreis, be- 
fore they were introduced to Elizabeth, in order to 
make this proteſtation privately acquainted :Leicef- - 
ter and Cecil, that as their Miſtreſs had, from the 
ing the differences between herſelf and her ſubjects 
to an amicable accommodation, ſo' ſhe was ſtill de- 
firous, notwithſtanding the Regent's audacious a& 

cuſation, that they ſhouts: wann in 3 


manner f. i eee 8 
Lon n rn $005 mn 

duch moderation is 00 nene ue . 
ſtrong refentment, which calumniated innocence na- 
turally feels; or with that eagerneſs to vindicate it- 
ſelf, which it always diſcovers. In Mary's fitua- 
tion, an offer ſo ill timed muſt be conſidered as a 
conftfſtom uf the weakneſs of ber cauſe,” few ran ger + 


Hi 404 


by 2 vol. iv. — veg Rb 
t Ibid. iy. 134. Cabbala, 157, 
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B o o , character of her commiſſioners exempts them from 
V. the imputation of fally; or the ſuſpicion of treache: 
ry> Some ſecret conviction, that the conduct ef 
their Miſtreſs could not bear ſo ſtrict a ſcrutiny, 
ſeems to be the moſt probable motive of this im: 
prudent Feral, . n ee e e to 
_ er | 
TRAM 


Decemb, 4. . Sh n 0 chis. light 1 to Elizabeeh; and 4. 
forded her a pretence for rejecting it. She told 
Mary's commiſſioners, that, in the preſent junctute, 
nothing could be ſo diſtronourahle to their Miſtreſs; 
as an accommodation; and that the matter would 
ſcem to be huddled up in this manner, merely to 
ſuppreſs diſcoveries, and to hide her ſhame; nor 
was it poſſible that ſhe could be admitted, with any 
decency, into her preſence, while ſhe lay Wan 15 

| we ey any 2 — MD . ga 
Fron "i. G 22050 
Tie: this. iepullſe;! Mary's . withe 
rw; and as they had deelined anſwering, there 
ſeemed now to be no further reaſon for the Regent's 
producing the proofs in ſupport of his charge But 
without getting theſe into her hands, Elizabeth's 
ſchemes were incompleat z and her artifice for, this 
purpoſe was as mean, but as ſucceſsful, ag any he 
had hitherto employed. She commanded her com- 
miſſſoners to teſtify her indignation and diſpleaſure 
at the Regent's preſumption, in forgetting ſo far 
the duty of a ſubject, as to accuſe his Sovereign of 
ſuch atrocious crimes. He, in order to regain the 
good opinion of ſuch a powerful protectreſs, offeted 
to ſhew that his accuſations were not-malicious, 3 
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OF SCOTLAND. 494 
il· grounded. Then were produced, and delivered Boo x7 
to the Engliſh commiſſioners,” the ag res V. 
tiſh Parliament in confirmation of the Regent's au- 
thority, and of the Queen's reſignation; the con · "750 
feſſions of the perſons executed for the King's mur- 
der; and the fatal caſket which contained the let- 
ters, ſonnets, and contracts, that have been already 
mentioned. 


e SA! got 7 into bs poſſeſion Elizabeth 
began to lay aſide the expreſſions of friendſhip and ch — 
reſpect which ſhe had hitherto uſed in all her letters er risour. 
to the Scottiſh Queen. Sbe now wrote to her in 
ſuch termg, as if the preſumptions of her guilt had 
amounted almoſt to certainty; ſhe blamed her for 
refuſing to vindicate herſelf from an accuſation 
which could not be left unanſwered, without a ma - 
nifeſt injury to her character; and plainly, intimat- 
ed, that unleſs that were done, no change would be 
made in her preſent ſituation ꝰ. She hoped that ſuch 
a diſcovery of her ſentiments would intimidate Mary, 
who was ſcarce recovered from the ſhock of the Re- 
gent's attack on her reputation, and force her to con- 
firm her reſignation of the Crown, to ratify Murray's 
authority as Regent, and to conſent that both, herſelf 
and her ſon ſhould reſide in England, under her 
protection. This ſcheme Elizabeth had much at 
heart; ſhe propoſed it both to Mary and to her 
commiſſioners, and neglected no argument, not ar- 
tifice, that could poſſibly recommend it. Mary 200 
ſaw how fatal this would prove to her reputation, | 
to her pretenſions, and even to her perſonal ſafety. 

* Anderſon, vol. ir. 179, 183. Good, vol ii. 260. 1 ; 

e 


5 0 & She rejefied it JU hefiration. Cy Ded. fad 
V. .<. ſhe, is lefs dreadful than ſuch an ignominious 
13568. < ſtep. Rather than give away, with my oyn 
hands, the Crown which deſcended to me from 
* my anceſtors, I will part with life ; but the. laſt 
„ words 1 utter, ſhall be Wah e IPG 
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ae the 85 time e ſhe ſeems to have _ ſcaſle 

how open her reputation lay to cenſure, while ſhe ſuf- 

fered ſuch a public accuſation to remain unanſwered; 

and though the conference was now difſolved, ſhe 

impowered her commiſſioners to preſent. a reply to 

the allegations of her enemies, in which ſhe denied, 

in the ſtrongeſt terms, the crimes imputed to her; 

Pecem. 24. and recriminated upon the Regent and his party, 

by accuſing them of having deviſed and executed 

the murther of the King T. The Regent and his 
aſſociates aſſerted their innocence with great warmth, 

Mary continued to infiſt on a perfonal interview, a 
condition which fhe knew would never be grant- 

ed}. Elizabeth urged her to vindicate her own 

honour, But it is evident from the delays, the eva- 

ſions, and ſubterfuges, to which both Queens had 

recourſe by turns, that Mary avoided, * and Elza- 

beth did not deſire to deer 1 7 further ds in 
a N ee u ee 
1869. Sera eien 24. ebe 

208. Tur Regent was now impatient — i 

— Scotland. where his adverſaries were endeavouring, f 


— ei- jn his abſence, to raiſe ſome commotipns. . Before If 


proving or wan; 497+ See Appendix, Ne een Good. vol. 
Se e ee, 
dut, FCbbala, 157. 
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ments. Cecil acquainted him, in her name, that Y 
on one hand nothing had been objecteck to his con · 
duct, which ſhe could reckon detrimental to his 
honour, or inconſiſtent with his duty; nor had he, 
on the other hand, produced any thing againſt his 
Sovereign, on which ſhe could found an unfavour- 
able opinion of her actions; and for this reaſon, ſhe 
lolved to leave all the affairs of Scotland, preciſely 
in the ſame ſituation, in which ſhe had found. them, 
at the beginning of the conference. The Queen's 
commiſſioners were diſmiſſed . in 5 ſame 
manner ” 298 + x 4 


Aria the 2 8 --h 5 n 11 wal 


fixed ſo. earneſtly on this conference, upwards of 


four months, ſuch a concluſion of the Whole ap- 
pears, at firſt ſight, trifling and ridiculous. No- 
thing, however, could be more comformable to 
Elizabeth's original views, or more ſubſervient to 


493 
he ſet, out, he was called into the Privy Council, B oo f 
to receive a. final declaration of "Elizabeth's e. ne, I 


7669 


her future e Notwithſtanding - her- ſeeming But ſecretly 
partiality, ſhe had no thoughts of continuing neu- ſ*pports tis 
ter; nor was. ſhe at any loſs on whom to beſtow ß 


her protection. Before the Regent left London, ſhe 
ſupplied him with a conſiderable ſum of money, and 
engaged to ſupport the King's authority, to the ut- 
moſt of her power T. Mary, by her own conduct, 


fortified this ee Enraged at che peared | 


15; 


ſhe had diſcovered aig the poses of che con- 
ference; and deſpairing of ever obtaining any ſuc- 


* Good, 5 35. 353. *+ 18, 213. Carte, 3-478. 
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2 ſhe endeavoured to rouzd her dW 


7560 


forts of. 
ary's ad · 
herents a- 


gainſt him, 


adherents in Scotland to arms, by imputing fuck 
A gefigns' to Elizabeth and Mutray, as could not 
fail to inſpite every Scotehman with. indigne- 
tion. Murray, ſhe ptetended, had agreed: to con- 
vey the Prince her fon into England 3 to - ſurfer. 
der to Elizabeth the places of greateſt ſttength in 
the kingdom; and to acknowledge the dependante 
of the Scortifh upon the Engliſh nation. In return 
for this, he was to be declared the lawful heir of 
the Crown of Scotland; and, at the ſume time, the 
queſtion with regard to the "Engliſh ſucceſſion was 
to be decided in favour of theEatl of Hartford; who 
had promiſed to marry one of Cecil's daughters. 
An account of theſe. wild and chimerical projects was 
ſpread” tndiiftriouſly among the Scots. Elizabeth, 
percelying it was calculated of purpoſe to bring her 
government into diſreputation, labour red to deſtroy 
its effects, by a counter-proclamation, and became 
more diſguſted than ever with the Scottiſh Queen'®, 05 


Tur Regent, on 125 return, found the -ingdom 
in the utmoſt tranquillity. But the rage of the 


Queen? s adherents, which had been ſuſpended in 
expectation that the conference in E would 
terminate to her advantage, was now ready to bfeak 
out with all the violence of civil war. They were 
encouraged, too, by the appearance of a. leader, 
whoſe high quality and pretenſions intitled him to 
great authority in tlie nation. This was the Duke 


| of Un who, had reſided for ome years ig 


L. Hs 500, 503. See 8 Ne XXVII. 
mY France, 
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OH SCOTLAND. 99h 
France, and was no ſent over by that court; with B 9 A * 
a ſmall ſuppiytof money, in hopes that the preſtvice 
"Would 


of the firlty noblentam in the kingdom * 
ſtrengthen the Queen's faction. Elikabeth had de- * 
rained him in Kagland, fer ſome | months; üinder 
.. gear ta ſai 
him to proceed on his journey. Before his d 
ture, Mary tveſted him Wick the "high! 
her Lieutenant General i Scotland, t order ith Feb. 24; 
CINE her deres father, A ot 
dg - i un Ot. 
11 Tai Regent-did not give bun time to fort Id ris vigo- 
party into any: regulat body He aſſembledd am ar ug cone 
my, wick bis uſbal expedition; and marehet it ber party. 
_—_— Tbe followers: of Argyll and Hm 
who compoſet the - chief part of the Queer? Fac 
tion, lying im very diſtant eorners of the Kingtlott 
ind many of the Duke's dependants having Falle 
or having becn'taken in the battle of Langſide, the 
ſpirit.· and ſtrength of his adherents was totally bro: 
ket, and an accommodation with the Regetit® was 
— dtly thing which- could prevent the deſtruction 
of his eſtats and vaſfals. This was effected without 
difficulty 3" and on no tinreafonable terms. Thie 
Duke prothiſect to acknowledge che authority both 
of the King and of rhe — and to claim no 
jariſchctton im eonſequence of the commiſſion, which 
de had feęei ved from the Queen. The Regent 
bound himſelf; to repeal re act, which had palled 
for attainting ſeveral of the Queen's” adherents'z/ to 
teſtore all Who would ſubmit to the King's govertt- 
ment, ts the poſſeſſion of their eſtates and Fonduts5 
and to hold a Convention, wherein all the differen- 
bet 8 K e 
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B . o x cabetyeen the two parties ſhoukd be ſertled by mati 
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conſent. - The Duke gave  boſtages for his faithful 
T performance of the treaty; and, ini token of their fig: 
cerity, he and Lord Herreis accompanied the Regent 
to Stirling, and viſited che youhg King. The Re- 
ent ber at nn e 


e an Huntly tid whe dee 


this treaty. , A ſeeret negociation, wan carrying on 


| better aſpect, and her return into her on kingdom 
ſieemed to be an event not very diſtant. The French 
| King had lately obtained ſuch advantages over the 


Ip formed a reſolution. equally, bold, and politic. 


in England, in favour of the captive Queen, with 
fo much ſucceſs, that her affairs began to Wear a 


Hugonota, that the extinction of that party appear- 
ed to be inevitable, and France, by recovering do- 


meſtic tranquillity, would. be no longer prevented 
from protecting her friends in Britain. Theſe ci 
cumſtances not only influenced Argyll and Huatly, 
but made ſo deep an impreſſion on the Duke, that 
he appeared to be wayering and irreſolute, and 
plainly diſcovered that he wiſhed to evade the ae- 
compliſhment of the treaty. The Regent ſaw the 
danger of allowing the Duke to ſhake, himſelk loole, 
in this manner, from his engagements; and inſtant 


He commanded bis guards to ſeize Chatelherauls. in 
his own houſe in Edinburgh, whither he had.come; I m 
in order to attend the Convention agreed upom; and g. 
regardleſs either of his dignity as the firſt nobleman IU 


in the kingdom, and next heir to the Cron, or of 


the promiſes of perſonal ſecurity, on which. he * 
® Cabbala, 161, Crawf. Mem. 106. 
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relied; committed him and Lord Herreis, piſabers B 00K. 
to the caſtle of Edinburgh *, A blow ſo fatal and. V. 
unexpected diſpirited the party. Argyll ſubmitted W 
to the King's en and made his peace with * 12. 
the Regent, on very eaſy terms; and Huntly, he- 

ing left alone, was at laſt _ to lay down' his 


arms, WE | | 5 WIC 
e ” . [ ? ib ” : Bake, . — be 


S0 ict, Lord POTS returned: i iow Scotland.! Joly ar, | 
and brought letters to the Regent both from the ry — 
Engliſh and Scottiſi Queens. A Convention was * * 
held at Perth, in order to conſider them. Eliza- 
betlt's letter contained three different propoſals with 
regard to Mary; that ſhe ſhould either be reſtored 
to the full poſſeſſion of her former. authority ; or be 
admitted to reign jointly with the King her ſon; or at 
leaſt be allowed to reſide in Scotland, in ſome decent 
retirement, without any ſhare in the adminiſtration of 
government. Theſe overtures were extorted by the 
importunity of Fenelon the French- ambaſſador, and. 
have ſome appearance of being favourable to the 
captive Queen. They were, however, perfectly 
ſuitable to Elizabeth's genera] ſyſtem with regard to 
Scottiſh affairs. Among propoſitions ſo unequal 
and diſproportionate, ſhe eaſily ſaw where the choice 
would fall. The two former were rejected ; and 
long delays muſt neceſſarily have intervened, and 
many difficulties , have ariſen, before every circum- 
ner relative to the laſt could be finally e 1. 


” Crave. Men; 1 111. Melv, 202, 
'* Spothy, 230. 
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BOOR Maxy, in her letter, demanded that her marri- | 

* / age with Bothwell ſhould be reviewed by the pro- | 

: bg. per judges, and if found invalid, ſhould be diſſolv- 

5 ed by a legal ſentence of divoreg. This fatal mar- 

riage was the principal ſource of all the calamities 

ſhe had endured for two years; a divorce was the 

only thing which could repair the injuries, her re- 
putation had ſuffered by that ſtep. It was —— 
tereſt to have propoſed. it early ; and it is not eaſy 

to account for. her long ſilence, with reſpect to this 

Norfolk's Point. Her particular, motive for propoſing it, at 
cover: this time, began to be ſo well known, that the de- 
tha roms mand was rejected by the Convention of eſtates. 
They imputed it not ſo much to any abhorrence of 

Bothwell, as to her eagerneſs to conclude a marriage 

with the Duke of Norfolk. 1 221 bon 
e 

Tuts marriage was the object of that ſecret ne- 

gociation in England, which we have already men- 

tioned ; but, like all thoſe concerted for the relief 

of the Queen of Scots, it ended tragically. The 

fertile and projecting genius of Maitland firſt con- 

ceived this ſcheme. During the conference at Tork, 

he communicated it to the Duke himſelf, ' and:-t0 

the Biſhop of Roſs. The former readily cloſed 

with a ſcheme, fo flattering to his ambition. The 

latter conſidered it-as a probable device for reſtoting 

his Miſtreſs to liberty, and replacing her on het 

throne... Nor was, Mary, with whom Norfolk held 

a correſpondence, by means of his ſiſter Lady 

— Scroop, averſe from a meaſure, which would have 
* reſtored her to her kingdom, with ſo much ſplen- 
dor. 
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tot u. The fudder removal of the conference ftom Bo: 


Vork to/Weltmiitſter ſulpended,' bat did bot bteak v. 
off [this intrigue: Maitland and Roſs were ſtill the. 


Duke's prompters, and his agentb; and many let“ 156g, 


ters and love tokens were exchanged! between Hitn' 
and che Queen of Sectdi. o.] 10 ian ben del 
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niſtration ſo vigilant a8'Elizaberh's; ſueli an tris de 
could be kept long dontealed, he attempted to de- 

ceive her by the appearance of openneſs and candor; 
an artifice which ſeldom fails of ſucceſs. He men- 
tioned to her the rumour, which was fpread of his 
marriage with the Scottiſh Queen; he complained 
of it as a groundleſs calumny ; and diſclaimed all 
thoughts of that kind, with many expreſſions full 
of contempt, both for Mary's character, and domi- 
nions. Jealous as Elizabeth was of every thing re - 
lative to the Queen of Scots, ſhe ſeems to have cre- 
dited theſe profeſſions F. But, inſtead of diſconti- 
nuing the negociation, he renewed it with greater 
vigour, and admitted into it new aſſociates. Among 
theſe was the Regent of Scotland. He had given 
great offence to Norfolk, by his public accuſation 
of the Queen, in (breach of the concert into which 
he had entered at York. He was then ready to re- 
turn into Scotland. The influence of the Duke, in 
the North of England, was great. The Earls of 
Northumberland and - Weſtmoreland, the moſt 
e pre in that part of the kingdom, 


yy Camd. Fr IS 573 State Trials, 1. 73. 
+ Haynes, 574. State Trials, 1. 79 80. 
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Bor as he couldindt hope; that Ger an drhIS Conceat it 
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B.o o threatened to revenge upon the Regent, the injuries 
V. which he had done his Sovereign. In order to ſa- 
— cure his ſafe retreat, he addreſſed himſelf to Nor- 
3 folk, and, after ſome apology fot his paſt. conduct, 
he inſinuated that the Duke's ſcheme of marrying 
the Queen his ſiſter was no leſs acceptable to him, 
than beneficial to both kingdoms, and that he would 
- concur, with the utmoſt ardor, in promoting ſo der 
firable an event *. Norfolk heard him with the cre- 
dulity, natural to thoſe, who are paſſionately bent up · 
on any deſign. - He wrote to the two Earls to deſiſt 
from any hoſtile attempt againſt Murray, and to 
that he owed his paſſage. through the Nauen 
Counties, wibdut diſturbance,  .. B 
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conſent of gent, he next attempted to draw the Engliſh nobles ; 
. to approve his deſign. The nation began to deſpair 6 
of Elizabeth's marrying. Her jealouſy kept the © x 
queſtion with regard to the right of ſucceſſion un- g 
decided. The memory of the civil wars, which W , 

had deſolated England for more than a century, on 

account of the diſputed titles of the houſes of York 

and Lancaſter, was ſtill recent. Almoſt the whole 

ancient nobility. had periſhed; and the nation itſelf 

had been brought to the brink. of deſtruction, in 

2 that unhappy conteſt. The Scottiſh Queen, though 
her right of ſucceſſion was generally held to be un- 

doubted, might meet with formidable competitors. co 

She might marry a foreign and a Popiſſi Prince; Se 

and bring both liberty and religion into danger. pe 


*Anderſ. 3. N. But 
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Bur, by marrying ter to an-Engliſhinian, a zealoosB o 0 x 


Proteſtant, the'moſt powerful and moſt univerſally 
beloved of all tie nobles, an effectual remedy ſeerned © 
to be provided' agaitſt all theſe evils. The greater 
part of the Peers, either directly, or tacitly, ap- 
proved of it, a8 à ſalutary project. The Earls of 
Arundel, Pembroke, Leiceſter, and | od Lumley 
with Leiceſter's band, in which thy warmly re- 
commended the match; but inffted, by way of 
preliminary, on Mary” s promiſe, that ſhe ſhould at- 
tempt nothing, in conſequence of her pretenſions to 
the Engliſh Crown, prejudicial to Elizabeth or to 
her poſterity ; that ſhe ſhould conſent to a league 
offenſive and defenſive between the two kingdoms ; 
that ſhe ſhould confirm the preſent. eſtabliſhment f 
religion i in Scotland ; and receive into favour ſuc 
of her ſubjects as had appeared in arms againſt her. 
Upon her agreeing to the marriage, and ratifying 
theſe articles, they engaged that the Engliſh nobles 
would not only concur in reſtoring, her, immediate- 
ly, to her own throne, but i in ſecuring to her that 
of England, in reverſion. . Mary, readily conſented 
to all theſe propoſals, except the ſecond, with regard 
to which,; the demanded ſome time for r 


ber ancient ally the French King * . OR 


avid oe | 

Tix whole of this e was icdulliioul 
concealed from Elizabeth. Her jealouſy of the 
Seottiſh Queen was well known, nor could it be ex- 
pected, that he would willingly come into a mea- 
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IT matter of ſo much I 3 the” nathsr ation, t 


Fe a few rs. without ber . 
ſcarce be : reckoned criminal; 1 Ile ev 0 
concerned, Jen Mary and Norfolk felves, de 
clared that rigthing | ſhould! be con ce 1 % 
taining ber, conſent, the duty 10 e ld. 
jects ſeemed to be fully preſt reater 
part. of the no bles regarded the matter in ee 
Thoſe who nch the intrigue, had farther an 
more dangerous views. They faw the. 1 
which Mary procured by this rexaty, to be _preſen 
und certain; and the execution of the 8 
which ſhe came under, to be diſtant and unce! 
They had early communicated their ſebeme to the 
Kings of France and Spain, and obtained their ap. 
probation . A treaty, concerning which they con- 
ſulted foreign Princes, while they concealed it from 
their own Sovereign, could not be deemed innocent. 
They hoped, however, that the union of ſo many 
nobles would render it neceffary for Elizabeth to 
comply J they flattered thernſelves, that a com bing. 
tion fo ſtrong would be altogether irreſiſtible; 
{uch..) was their confidence. of fugceſs, that w il, a 
plan was concerted, in the north of England, for 
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In this ſituation did the affair remain, when Lord B o o R 


Boyd arrived from England; and, beſides | the let- 
ters which he produced publ. brought others 
in cyphers, from orfolk and Throgmorton to the 
Regent, and to Faitland, Theſe were full of the 
molt ſanguine hopes The Whole [nobles of Eng- 
land concurred, Thy . th tn {bak & the deſign. 
Every preliminary Was adjuſted; not Was it boſſible 
king a ſcheme ſo deep laid, conducted wih fo much 


and ſupported boch by power and by numbers! 


coma miſcarry, or be defeated in the execution, 
Nothing now, was wanting, but the concluding ce- 
remony. It depended on the Regent to haſten that, 
by procuring a ſentence of divorce, which would 
remove the only obſtacle that ſtood in the way. 
This was expected of him, in ; conſequence of his 
promiſe to Norfolk; and if he regarded either his 
intereſt or his fame, or even his ſafety, he would 
not fail to fulfil theſe engagements's, * 


Bur ihe Regent was now in wer different cir- 
cumſtances, from thoſe which had formerly induced 
him to affect an approbation of Norfolk's ſchemes. 
He faw that the downfal of his own power muſt be 
the firſt conſequence of the Duke's ſucceſs.” And 
if the Queen, who conſidered him as the chief au- 
thor of all her he co i ho — 
cient authority, he could never e vour, nor 
ſcarce 9 250 for im No wonder he Gente 
ſtep fo fatal 6 ini,” and with" would 0 hive 


9 Wg d 520. Spotſ. 230. See Appendit. N XXIx. 
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Bos x eſtabliſhed the grandeur of another on the ruins of 
V! his own. This refuſal occaſioned a delay. Bug; 
as every other circumſtance was ſettled, the Biſnop 

bag. of Roſs, in name of his Miſtreſs, and the Duke, in 

perſon, declared; in preſence ofithè French Amhaſ- 
fador, their mutual conſent to the marriage, and a 
contract to this purpoſe was ſigued, and entruſted 
WB * 1 NS K-28 29% Ar 
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plizaberh Ftrt Inf one now in ſo many hands, that it 
diſcovers could not long remain à ſecret.” It began to be 
beben ang Whiſpered at court ; and Elizabeth. calling che Dube 
defeats it. into her preſence, expreſſed” the utmoſt indignation 
at his conduct, and charged him to lay aſide all 
thoughts of 3 ſuch a dangerous deſign. 
Soon after, Leiceſter, who perhaps had counte- 
nanced the project with no other intention, re- 
vealed the whole eircumſtances of it to the Queen. 
Pembroke, Arundel, Lumly, and Throgmorton 
were confined, and examined. Mary was watched 
more narrowly. than ever; and Haſtings Earl of 
Huntington, ho pretended - to diſpute with the 
Scottiſh Queen, her right ta the ſucceſſion, being 
joined in cammiſſion' with Shrewſbury, rendered her 
impriſonment more intolerable, .; by. the. exceſs; of his 
- Yigilance and rigour T. The Scottiſn Regent, 
chreatened with Elizabeth's, diſpleaſure, meanly be- 
trayed the Duke; put his letters in her hands; and 
Furniſhed. all the intelligence in his power . The 
- Dyke: himſelf retired firſt ta men 


„Carte, vol. iii. 485. + Haynes, 2 26 a, 32, 
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then, in contempt of a ſummons to appear before B o 0 x 
the Privy Council, fled to his ſeat in Norfolk. In- I 
timidated by the impriſonment of his aſſociates "I 569. 
coldiy received by his friends in that county; un- 
prepared for a rebellion ; and unwilling perhaps to 
rebel; he hefitated for ſome days, and at laſt obeyed 
a ſecond- call, and repaired to Windſort Le was 08. 3. 
firſt kept as a priſoner in a private houſe, and then 
ſent to the Tower. After being confined there up- 
wards of nine months, he was releaſed upon his 
humble ſubmiſſion to Elizabeth, giving her a promiſe, 
on his allegiance, to hold no farther correſpondence 
with the Scottiſn Queen. During the progreſs © 
of Norfolk s negociations, the Queen's partizans in 
Scotland, who made no doubt of their iſſuing in _ 
her reſtoration to the throne; with an increaſe f 
authority, were wonderfully elevated. Maitland ipnteseg 
was the ſoul of that party, and the perſon, whole by the Re 
activity and abilities the Regent -chiefly--dreaded. **** 
He had laid the plan of that intrigue, which had 
kindled ſuch; combuſtion; in England. + He conti- 
nued to foment the ſpirit of diſaffection in Scotland, 
and had ſeduced from the Regent Lord Home, 
Kirkaldy, and ſeveral of his former aſſociates. 
While he enjoyed liberty, the Regent could not 
reckon his on power ſecure. For this reaſon, he 
employed Captain Crawfurd, one of his creatures, 
to accuſe him of being acceſſory to the murder of 
> the Kipg and under that pretence carried-him a 
priſoner to Edinburgh. He would ſoon have been 

| nn 0 trial, but was ſaved by the friendſhip of 


oY Haynes, 520, 507 1 "_ 
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Ro. 90 58 Kirkaldy, governar of the caſtle, who, by ptetend- 
33 for that purpoſe from the Regent, 
1569. Des ect him out of the, hands af che perſon, 10 whoſe 
=" care he was committed, and conducted him into 0 

caſtle, which, from that, time, was entirely 
Maitlang's command. The loſs, of a place of 
much importance, and the defection of . man fe 
eminent for military ſxill as Kirkaldy, brought the 
Regent into ſome diſteputation, . which, , how- 
euer, the en en ng ndantiß W 
werner 1 ei Nef 5 jp is: 
e Pads af ens 


A rebellion * * * for reſtoring the Scottiſn 
— Queen to liberty having, been. diſcovered, and di- 


zabeth by 


dean. appointed. an attempt was made, to the ſame pur- 
, by foree of arms; but with no better ſucceſs, 
The Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmorland, 
though little diſtinguiſhed by their perſonal merit, 
were two of the moſt ancient and powerful of the 
Engliſh peers. Their eſtates in the northern coun- 
ties were great, and they poſſeſſed that inſſuence 
dver the inhabitants, which was hereditary in the 
popular and martial families of Percy and of Nevil. 
They were both attached to the Popiſh religion, and 
diſcontented with the court, where new men, and 4 
new ſyſtem prevailed. Ever ſince Mary's arrival in 
England, they had warmly eſpouſed her intereſt, 
and zeal for popery, oppoſition to the court, and 
commiſeratton of her ſufferings, had engaged them 
in different plots for her relief. Notwithſtanding | 
the vigilance of her keepers, they held a cloſe cor- 
A with her, and communicated 4 to Ber ul 
þ d .UL their 
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thetr” Jeligns'®. ” They were 
ſchemes; but the cautioh with cli tie proceeded an 
not {uit their ardoit' and f tuolity.' The hbetty 
of the Scottiſh” Qu 0 Was not Fey ſole — 
They aimed at U g about a change in Nero WY 
gion, anda "revolution "in the government of the 
kingdom. For this teaſsn, they Gllcited the d f 
the King 6f Spal, the avowed and Zealbüg putron 
of Popety in that age. Nothing could be mere de- 
lightfuf to rhe reſtlels ſpirit of Philip, or more fe- 
ceſſary towards facilitating his ſchemes in the Ne. 
therlands, than the involving England in the con- 
fuſſon and miſeries of 4 civil war. The Duke of 
Alva, by his direction, encouraged the two Earls, 
and promiſed; ſo ſoon as they either took the field 


or reſeued the Queen of Scots, that he would ſup- 
Py” them both with money, and a ſtrong body of 
La Mothe, the governor of Dunkirk,” in 
the the digen of a ſailor, founded the ports where it 
would be moſt proper to land. And Chiapitri Vi- 
telli, one of Alva's ableſt officers, was diſpatched 
into England, on pretente of ſettling ſome com · 
mercial differences between the two nations; but 
in reality, chat the rebels might be ſure of a 
eadet bf . i nah as bes ventured to 
uke unn. reden Yor! 58 EN 
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with their forces, ot ſurpriſed any place of ſtrength, 
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Book 2abeth was informed of theſe ; and though ſhe ſaf. 
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pected nothing of their real deſign, ſhe concluded 
that they were among the number .of Norfolk's 
confidents. They were ſummoned, for this reaſon, 
to repair to court. Conſcious of guilt,. and afraid 
of diſcovery, they delayed giving obedience, , A 
"ſecond, and more peremptory order was iſſued. 
This they could not decline, without ſhaking off 


their allegiance. And as no tirhe was left for deli- 


beration, they inſtantly. erected their ſtandard againſt 
their Sovereign. The re-eſtabliſhing the catholic 
religion; the ſettling the order of ſucceſſion to fi 
Crown; the defence of the ancient nobility ; 

the motives they alledged to juſtify their rebellion+, 
Many of the lower people: flocked to them, with 
ſuch arms as they could procure ; and had the ca- 


pacity of the leaders been, in any degree, equal to the 
enterprize, it muſt have ſoon grown to be extremely 


formidable. Elizabeth acted with prudence and 
vigdur; and was ſerved by her ſubjects with fidelity 
and ardor. On the firſt rumour of an inſurrection, 
Mary was removed to Coventry, a place of ſtrength, 


which could not be taken without a regular ſiege 3 


a detachment of the rebels. which was ſent to reſ- 


cue her, returned without ſucceſs. Troops were aſ. 


ſembled i in different parts. of the kingdom; as they 
advanced, the malecontents retired. In their re- 
treat their numbers dwindled away, and their ſpirits 


ſunk. Deſpair and uncertainty whither to direct 


their flight, kept together for ſome time, a ſmall 


body of them, among the mountains of N Sade 
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berland. , But they were at length obliged. to diſ. B g 
perſe, 5 the chiefs took refuge among the Scot-' W-- 
tiſn borderers. The two Earls, together with the = M 
Countels of Northumberland, wandering for | ſow N 
days in the waſtes of Liddiſdale, were lundered by 0 
the banditti, expoſed to the rigours Key the ſeaſon, 
and left deftitute of the neceſſaries of life. {BY | 
morland was concealed” by Scot of Buccleugh and 
Ker of F erniherſt, and afterwards .conveyed into 
the Netherlands. Northumberland was ſeized by 
the Regent, who had marched. with ſome. troops 
towards the borders, to prevent any impreſſion the 
rebels might make on thoſe mutinous provinces *,. 


 Amivsr ſo many ſurpriſing events, the affairs of church f. 

the church, for two years, have almoſt eſcaped our . 
notice. Its General Aſſemblies were held regularly; 

nt; no buſineſs of much importance employed their 
attention. As the number of the Proteſtant clergy 
daily encreaſed, the deficiency of the funds, ſer 
apart for their ſubſiſtance, became greater. Many 
efforts were made towards recovering the ancient 
patrimony of the church, or at leaſt ſo much of it, 
as was poſſeſſed by the Popiſh incumbents, a race 
of men, who were, now, not only uſeleſs, but bur- 
denſome to the nation. But though the manner in 
which the Regent received their addreſſes and com 
plaints, was very different from that to which they 
had been accuſtomed, no effectual remedy was pro- 
vided ; and while they ſuffered intolerable oppreſſion, 
and groaned under extreme poverty, fair words, 
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the Regent, Daring had been diſturbed; firſt by a erer Gül 
bination of ſome of her nables, then dy the rebel- 
lion of others; and ſhe often declared not Wich- 


out reaſon,” that Mary was the hidden raue of both; 
Many of het own ſubjects ſavoured, or piried the 
captive Queen; the Roman Catholic Princes on the 
continent were warmly intereſted in her cauſe. The 
detaining her any longer in England, 'ſhe foreſaw, 
would be made the pretext or occaſion of perpetual 
cabals and inſurrections among the former, and 
might expoſe her to the hoſtile attempts of the lat- 
ter. She reſolved, therefore, to give up Mary intd 
than her own, depended on preventing her from re- 
aſcending the throne, The negociation for this 
purpoſe was carried ſome length, when it was dif- 
covered by the vigilance of the Biſnop of Roſs, whiz 
together with the French and Spaniſh Ambaſſadors; 
remonſtrated againſt the infamy of fuch an action; 
and repreſented the ſurrendering the Queen to hep 
rebellious ſubjects, to be the fame thing, as if Eli 
zabeth ſhould, by her own authority, condemn het 
to inſtant death. This procured a delay; and the 
murder of . | NS IA v e that 
defign f. GUM of Ja; Sf 88 1285 74 
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 Hamtiron-of - Bothwellhaugh was the 
% He had been: V. 
condemned to death ſoon after the battle of Lang: T 
n enden nad entre een lag e 4 
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had been ; beſtowed upon one of the Regent's fa- 
vourites, Who ſaized his houſe, and tutned out his 
wife naked, in a cold night, into the open fields, 
where, \befoxe next morning, ſhe. became furiouſly! 
than the benefit. he had received, and-from that mo- 
ment he vowed to be revenged upon the Regent. 
Party- rage ſtrengthened and inflamed his private ro- 
ſeatment. - His kinſmen the Hamiltons ap ; 
the enterprixe. The maxims of that age juſtified: 
the moſt deſperate courſe. he could take to obtain 
vengeance. He followed the Regent for ſome time, 
and watched for an opportunity-to ſtrike .the blow. 
He reſolved at laſt to wait till his enemy ſhould ar- 
tive at Linlithgow, through which he was to paſs: 
in his way from Stirling to Edinburgh. He took: 
his ſtand in a wooden gallery, which had a window: 
towards the ſtreet ; ſpread a feather-bed on the floor, 
to hinder the noiſe of his feet from being heard; 
hung vp-a black cloth behind him, that his ſhadow: 
might not be obſerved from without; and after all 
this preparation, calmly expected the Regent's ap- 
proach, who had lodged during the night in a houſe. 
not far diſtant. Some indiſtinct information of the 
danger which threatened him, had been conveyed: 
to the Regent, and he paid ſo much regard to it, 
that he reſolved to return by the ſame gate through 
7 which, 


But part af his eſtate morden. 
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Boo x which he had entered, and to fetch a compaſs round. 

V. the town. But as the croud about the gate was 
great, and he himſelf unacquainted with fear he 

25 proceeded directly along the ſtreet; and the throng 
of the people obliging him to move very ſlowly; 
gave the aſſaſſin time to take ſo true an aim, that 
he ſhot him with a ſingle bullet, through the lower 
part of his belly, and killed the horſe of a gentle- 
man who rode on his other ſide. His followers in- 
ſtantly endeavoured to break ou the houſe whence: 
the blow had come, but they found the door ſtrongs: 
ly barricaded ; and before it could be forced open, 
Hamilton had mounted a fleet horſe, which ſtood 
ready for him at a back paſſage, and was got far 
beyond their reach. TRE Regent ay" * r 
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| Mscharac- Tarkx is no A ih ©" * be whott- 

* hiſtorians have been more divided, or whoſe character 

has been drawn with ſuch oppoſite colours. Perſonal 
intrepidity, military ſkill, fagacity and vigour in 

the adminiſtration of civil affairs, are virtues, which 

even his enemies allow him to have poſſeſſed, in an 

eminent degree. His moral qualities are more du⸗ 

bious, and ought neither to be praiſed, nor cenſur« 

ed, without great reſerve, and many diſtinctions 

In a fierce age, he was capable of uſing victory 

with humanity, and of treating the vanquiſhed with 

moderation. . A patron of learning, which, among 

martial nobles; was either unknown, or deſpiſed. 


Tealous for religion, to a degree, which ain 
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ed him, even at a time, when profeſſions of that B 00K 

kind were not uncommon. His confidence in his V. 

frends was extreme, and inferior only to his libe- WWW 

Il ality towards them, which knew no bound. A 370. 

diſintereſted paſſion for the liberty of his country, 

prompted him to oppoſe the pernicious ſyſtem, which 

the Princes of Lorrain had obliged the Queen- 

mother to purſue. On Mary's return into Scotland» 

he ſerved her with a zeal and affection, to which he 

ſacrificed the friendſhip of thoſe who were moſt at- 

tached to his perſon. But, on the other hand, his 

ambition was immoderate; and events happened, 

that opened to him vaſt proſpects, which allured his 

enterpriſing genius, and led him to actions, incon- 

ſiſtent with the duty of a ſubject. His treatment 

of the Queen, to whoſe bounty he was ſo much in- 

debted, was unbrotherly and ingrateful. The de- 

pendance on Elizabeth, under which he brought 

Scotland, was diſgraceful to the nation. He de- 

ceived and betrayed Norfolk, with a baſeneſs un- 

worthy of a man of honour. His elevation to ſuch 

unexpected dignity, inſpired him with new paſſions, 

with haughtineſs and reſerve ; and inſtead of his na- 

tural manner, which was blunt and open, he af- 

fected the arts of diſſimulation and refinement. 

Fond, towards the end of his life, of flattery, and 

impatient of advice, his creatures, by ſoothing his 

vanity, led him aſtray, while his ancient friends 

ſtood at a diſtance, and predicted his approaching 

fall. But, amidſt the turbulence and confuſion of - 

that factious period, he diſpenſed juſtice with ſo 

much impartiality, he repreſſed the licentious bor- 
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